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Shock Absorbers 


By Newton D. Baker 


Honorary President, Community Chests & Councils, Ine. 


N 1889, Dr. Richard T. Ely said, “We are beginning 
to hear of a science of charity, and it is sadly needed, for 
old-fashioned alms-giving is a curse.” In the 47 years 
which have followed the rumored birth of this new 
science, there has been a complete revolution in the sense 
of community responsibility, and the very pillars which 
support the modern social structure have been rebuilt. 

Charity has fortunately ceased to be the characteristic 
word in the name of the new science. To our fathers that 
word had various meanings, from Dean Swift’s savage 
cynicism that “charity is an earnest desire on the part of 
A that B shall do something for C,” to the “liberality to 
the poor” which sent gentle and sympathetic women on 
missions of neighborliness and love to the suffering and 
afflicted who came to their notice. The wants of neigh- 
bors who needed relief were discovered in those days 
through church agencies or from what one could see in 
the next yard. This was wholly casual and personal, both 
in relief given and the spirit in which giving was done. 

The growth of great cities changed this in America; 
more than in any other country it destroyed neighbor- 
hood knowledge and neighborly helpfulness. We be 
came a people on the move. It is said that the average 
residence of a family in America in one place is less than 
three years. This means that while a substantial number 
of our people, particularly those living on farms and in 
village communities, are more or less fixed, the rest of 
the population is practically in flight, going from rented 
house to rented house, or from tenement to tenement, as 
the convenience of access to shifting employment dictates. 
Intimate knowledge and mutually protective feeling do 
not grow up between families on the wing. 

The uncertainty of continuous employment, the growth 
of industries which by their nature afforded only sea- 
sonal employment, the increasing frequency of alternat- 
ing periods of industrial activity and depression, the mul- 
tiplication of short-lived business ventures based upon 
experiments, all tended rapidly to increase the number of 
people, usually self-supporting, who need occasional aid. 
In such cases, the need is real and the aid is deserved, for 
the victims of these economic accidents surrender the 
mastery of their own fate and their economic indepen- 
dence to the social service of performing necessary labor. 

Until society is able to adjust its complicated industrial 
and economic mechanism so as to avoid such accidental 
victims, the social obligation to assume their burden is in- 
escapable. But the assumption is both dangerous and 


difficult, dangerous because when unwisely done it offers 
an easy and disintegrating substitute for initiative and 
self-reliance; difficult because the kinds of relief needed 
vary with individual circumstances, and only disciplined 


To permit vital social agencies 
to run down at this time would 
mean a tragic loss of dearly won 
progress in the attack on misery. 


and trained judges can deal with the acute personal prob 
lems such situations present. 

Alongside these needs there has developed the neces 
sity for taking care of the physically and mentally in 
competent. Although government has entered this field 
in a limited way, a substantial part of the task still must 
be done by voluntary agencies. The pioneering spirit of 
Phat 


spirit has provided and partially endowed general hospi 


the science of charity has sought out these needs. 


tals, medical dispensaries, visiting nurses’ associations, and 
institutions for medical, sanitary, and hygienic research 
the very social apparatus of life itself. 

Homes for the aged, homes for crippled children, and 
institutions for dependent or problem children, have been 
built and similarly maintained by voluntary contribu 
tions. These institutions have grown up as our society 
has grown up and are the shock absorbers of the social 
of them would threaten the 


machine. Any weakening 


wholesomeness of the entire human family 


Bi: modification, if not disintegration, of the family is 


the most startling of modern social phenomena. Through 
the development of social services we have tried to take 
up the slack and meet a wholly new set of evils which 
developed as incidents of our changing civilization. They 


" 


are indispensable and the burden of their continued 
maintenance and development is a social duty, sanctioned 
alike by our self-interest and by the higher dictates of 
whatever hope we have that civilization shall persist. 

The important question tor us to answer now is, what 
are we going to do this year? Obviously if there be any 
slackening in the maintenance of these vital agencies, the 
cost of rebuilding them to their present efficiency after a 
year or two of disintegrating nonsupport will be greatly 
increased and the social loss regrettable, if not tragic. 
But far more impressive are the human considerations. 
What are the sick and afflicted to do next year if the doors 
of hospitals are closed? What are those to do who are 
now boys and girls if the only character-building agen- 
cies we have are withdrawn or crippled? Every year we 
strive to emphasize the individual’s responsibility for thes 
agencies through our Mobilization for Human Needs, 
and find a growing response to this educational effort. 

The new age presents new problems. Great unce1 
tainties and insecurities surround us. How are we to 
find the path—indeed, what the path is may be uncer 
tain; but whatever the path, it will lead to success only 
if trodden by fearless and upright people. To the making 
of such people these social agencies are devoted. 





















































“Every man ought at least once in his life to sit in 
a quiet nook and ask himself, ‘What is friendship?’” 


@ By Abbé Ernest Dimmet 


Illustrations by Bernhardt Kleboe 
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Let’s Speak 
of Friendship 





UNDREDS and thousands of writers, in print 
or more obscurely in private letters, have tried their hand 
at some definition of friendship. Cicero’s treatise is an 
unforgettable classic, for Cicero seems as unconscious as 
Al Smith of the pithy things he says, and we love depth 
which does not pretend to be deep; Montaigne’s pages 
are as well known and deserve to be: the man was th¢ 
reverse of an abstract philosopher and his emotions can 
be beautifully rationalized; Emerson, too, has an essay 
on friendship, but it is not his greatest achievement: 
sometimes it is sheer highfalutin, and sometimes a whole 
page of it will consist of profound but disconnected 
thoughts bodily transferred from the notebook to the 
manuscript. 

We all know booklets, or Christmas calendars, on the 
same subject. Few are any good: platitudes strut in most 
of them, or when they try to avoid this worst of all pit 
falls they sound precious or indulge in pessimism which 
is no originality. 

We are very much at fault in our indiscriminate use 
of the word “friend.” Nothing is so common as to heat 
it said of a “popular” man—horrid adjective—that he has 
many friends. This means that he is a good fellow, with 
some sort of appeal, and not too much superiority to dis- 
courage familiarity. The careful language to which | 
was alluding above would have retranslated the state- 
ment “he has many friends” into the less gaudy but more 
accurate one: “he has few enemies.” No thoughtful pe: 
son who has pondered what real friendship is will take 
it for granted that even the most attractive person can 
have many friends. It is as if we said of a brilliant man 
whom the women admire that he could have many wives. 
Reciprocity enters the concept of friendship as well as 
that of marriage and our store of sentiment is not inex- 
haustible. 

The sober fact is that there are people today who col 
lect “friends” as others collect butterflies. A friend is a 
person they know, which often means one whom the) 
have met once and whose name they are pretty sure they 
remember. Politicians are profuse in phrases like “my 
very dear friend So-and-So” about men with whom they 
have talked two minutes at yesterday’s cocktail party 
where they collected a little more insincerity along with 
a little more alcoholism. Business also is a great manu- 
facturer of “friends.” Business having gradually found 
its scientific basis in publicity — which only means to 
know and to be known—it was inevitable that the 
friendly feeling we entertain toward bright dollars should 
spread its warmth to the many people likely to con- 
tribute those dollars. 

Speed, ambition, greed create more so-called friendships 
nowadays than the Roman nomenclator knew faces after 
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an electioneering campaign. What is the consequence? 
The immediate result of this extravagance in squander- 
ing a beautiful word is, of course, to put people on their 
guard against friendship. There is always in periods of 
plenty a contempt for abundance (read our economists) ; 
in the same way, there have never been so many cynical 
aphorisms concerning the selfishness of so-called friends 
as there are at present. 

If it cannot be denied that our contemporary language 
produces confusion by its random use of a word which 
ought to be reserved for rare occasions, it is also a fact 
that the universal desire for help or companionship which 
is at the bottom of this insatiable craving for friendship 
has also produced good results. The democratic atmos- 
phere of our civilization is admittedly not favorable to 
the development of individuality, but it cannot be denied, 
either, that there is in our present civilization, especially 
in America, more kindliness, a more general sense of 
brotherhood, than there was in the days when charity had 
to be enforced under threats of spiritual malediction. Mr. 
Santayana is right when he says that the modern Amer- 
ican is a thoroughly good fellow. And we are all inclined 
at present to think that few individuals, if any, are thor- 
oughly bad men. 

The atmosphere thus created offers a rare chance for 
what we call comradeship. 

People living in the same place and compelled by 
propinquity to share in the same experiences never quite 
succeed in banishing the sympathy which a community 
of interests must invite. School friendships are a classi 
cal instance but perhaps ought not to be, for we love in 
our old schoolmates more that is ourself than what they 
can give us. I felt this strongly, a few months ago, at a 
class reunion where I found myself seated near a man 
upon whom I lavished pent-up sympathy only to re 
member later that, as boys, we had been indifferent to 
each other. I merely loved my youth in his old age. 

But comradeship is produced by similarity of avoca- 
tion—no matter how much rivalry business may create— 
by congenial tastes, by pleasures enjoyed or hardships 
endured together. Individual as they are, 
the French would be even more self-con- 
tained if their legislation did not counteract 
this tendency by compulsory military serv- 
ice. Regiment (especially war) friendships 
are the most durable and the most equaliz- 
ing of all. I know a humble married couple 
—the wife is a charwoman—who, until very 
recently, lived with their little boy in one 
room at the top of an apartment house. 
Every time he had a chance, a well-known 
actor, a real artist, would go up to the back 
stairs to dine with those poor people. He 
and the husband had been together from 
1914 till 1918, except the months during 
which they were in hospitals, and their so- 
cial or intellectual dissimilarities had been left, forgotten 
forever, in the trenches. 

What, after all, brought these two men together? 





Common memories and the joys of reminiscing weuld 
not suffice to account for their mutual attraction. What 
they both loved without ever alluding to it was the con 
sciousness that, much as they had wanted the end of 
their war experience, the memory of it gave them, rightly, 
the certainty that they were then on the highest level at 
tainable by them. 

Emerson says that men descend to meet. It is often 
too true, for familiarity which breeds contempt is con 
stantly mistaken for friendship; but men are seldom the 
victims of self-deception in this matter. Let it be said 
to the credit of mankind, they meet in the hope of as 
cending: the interest we feel in one another is certainly 
not an expectation that the other fellow will be inferior 


to ourselves. 


Ti instinct for mental or moral coéperation is based 

on this tendency to expect that, in some points, at all 
events, other people will be superior to ourselves. 

Are indi idual 

| 


friends in Rotary than they are with the Ideal embodied 


Rotarians more in love with their 


in the Rotarian groups? The good-fellowship prevail 
ing in their reunions is not difficult to analyze. It un 
doubtedly means mutual appreciation among the m« 
assembled there, but this is not what one 1s mostly con 
scious of. Rotary itself, the group, with its ideals, prin 


] 


ciples, and rules, is in truth the real friend. Oth 


the meeting would only leave on one the habitual im 
pression we carry away from a gathering intended to 
give its participants a good time. 


The happiness which people derive from collectin 


in religious orders, in Wisdom Schools, in places 


Provincetown, or in some famous atelier—is of the same 


order. | never see two or three former Beaux \rts men 


together in America, I never hear them delightedly 
breaking into their irregular but bubbling French, with 
out realizing that their comradeship is built on some 
thing infinitely superior to mere “Paris memories.” In 
fact, in all these manifestations we read the highly in 
teresting state of mind which, after bringing together 
Jules Romains and a dozen 
similarly - inclined French 
writers, has resulted in the 
literary productions gen 
erally labeled Unanimism. 
But all 


sure that it is infinitely bet 


those writers are 

ter to have lived Unanim 

ism than to analyze it. 
Now, 


comradeship, beautiful as it 


remember that 
is, cannot be called friend 
ship: it only gives friend- 
PYTHIAS ship the chances without 
which it never could exist. 
Friendship sums up in two 
individuals the tendencies or aspirations existing in many 
men conscious of comradeship. Whereas comradeship 


does not require sympathy, friendship cannot begin with 
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out it and demands some expression of it. This expres- 


sion may vary in a surprising manner, ranging from 
tacit approval to poetic effusion, but what it invariably 
indicates is preference. This preference is complex, for 
while we may feel more love for our brother than for 
we undoubtedly prefer our friend to our 


and resent more 


our friend, 
brother, infinitely prefer his company, 
his absence or his loss. We may be nearer tears if our 
brother dies, but we do not miss him as we do our friend. 
The preference I mean is primitive—there are touching 
instances of friendship among the so-called uncivilized, 
even among animals—but in its educated phase it lives 


in the higher strata of the soul. 


es wcte will always detect it in a certain amount 
of admiration, or, at any rate, of warm approval. Per- 
haps this admiration is best described by the word 
Probably, too, it is manifested by a reluctance 
or even an impossibility to criticize and by an aversion 


“esteem.” 


to rivalry which does not exist in mere comradeship often 
full of emulation. I can, to a certain extent, criticize the 
work of a literary friend; his disposition, his moral be- 
ing, I cannot even analyze critically. Yet all the time 
we are conscious of a mental element in our friendships 
which causes us to chafe and protest when we hear 
friendship described as a variety of love. 

Love—modern love, at all events—is a blind thing 
which has been known many times to exist without ap- 
proval, whereas friendship constantly tends toward dis- 
crimination. Hence the wise but difficult recommenda- 
tion to young men to marry only the girl who could be 
their friend if she were of their own sex. (The same 
advice is seldom given to girls, as somehow we realize 
they cannot act up to it.) 

The admiration, approval, or esteem described above 
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Yel 4 

a} wi Yisiy on “School friendships are a 

Y)) / classical instance but per- 
a haps ought not to be...” 
never entails the least feeling ot 
inferiority. Cicero is right in his 
famous statement that friendship 
can exist only between equals, or 
between men who soon reach 
footing of equality. 
ease prevails in friendship: self 
consciousness does 
it; rather, it only shows it never 
existed. 

Delightful silences are as much 
the food of friendship as the 
most interesting interchange of 
ideas, and the symbolic calumet 
of peace must have been bor 
rowed from its vocabulary. As 
for sincerity, it is as much an es 
sential as it is a manifestation of 
it. If there are some reserved 
grounds between two men, if 
they cannot discuss freely those two most thorny ot 
topics, religion or politics—especially nationalism—they 
may be men who would like to be in sympathy, but they 
are not real friends. The Dreyfus affair divided many 
French families; I never heard that it actually broke a 
real friendship. 

If you want even simpler, and, so to speak, tangible 
signs of friendship, remember the following: friends are 
always contented together. They never bore each other, 
and the very decadence of old age is not noticed by them. 
Their friendship is entirely above effusiveness. Boileau 
who dearly loved Racine, and Racine—whose ardent sen 
sitive nature is well known—always called each other 
“Sir.” My friends in Boston are more formal than my 
New York friends, but I never feel that this touch of for 
mality detracts from their friendship. On the contrary, 
formality can easily be an aspect of regard or a veiled 
fear of giving offense. If it is anything like self-protec 
tion (that is, a subtle avatar of superiority) there is no 


Complet 


not destroy 


friendship. 

Few contacts are necessary to keep friendship alive. 
Real friends meet after years of absence and feel as if 
they had just been separated. But reunion must have 
been wished for, prayed for, and sufficiently written 
about. English friends, in my experience, are the only 
ones who can do without any letters. 

One great test of real friendship consists in imagining 
that our friend is dead but that we have the power to 
resurrect him. Observe that there is something so final 
about death that it is hardly ever spoken of respectfully. 
We say that dead men are wrong because we believe it. 
In most cases we think them better dead. If we feel we 
would like to bring one of them back to life, and also 
feel that we should not be affected by the something 
eerie about him which Booth Tarkington describes so 
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admirably in his Mr. White, he must be a friend indeed. 

Finally, let us be firmly persuaded that no real friend- 
ship ever comes to an end. If anybody wants you to do 
something for auld lang syne, he never was a friend. 

There would be a great deal more to say about this 
inexhaustible subject. Some remarks about the obstacles 
to friendship would not be uninteresting. A little advice 
about the art of acquiring friends would be useful. But 
we must limit ourselves. 

However, this essay would be incomplete if I did not 
qualify what I said in its beginning concerning the pro- 
miscuous use of the word “friendship,” by adverting to 
an exaggeration directly opposite. Writers have empha- 
sized the beauty and rarity of friendship, they have em 
bellished it with such praises, and they have raised it to 
such a level, that much that we read about is more 
disheartening than attractive. It sounds much like the 
encomium in our Greek schoolbooks of those blank and 
repellent virtues, moderation or temperance. 

Friendship is an everyday thing about which we can 
repeat what Christ said about the Sabbath: it is made 
for man and not man for it. Charity begins at home, is 
the general principle that should regulate it. Another 
certainty is that life would soon be impossible if out 
friends should expect from us more than we can expect 
from them. As a matter of fact, this idea is excluded 
by the very contents of the notion of friendship. 

Heroes and saints make, no doubt, the best friends, 
but saints are scarce and heroes, in war for instance, do 
not always appear heroic in peace. So, exceptional peo 
ple should be out of the question. Our prospective 
friends wiil be people like ourselves. Consequently, if 
we read some pregnant but intimidating sentence saying 
that a real friend is ready to give up his life for his friend, 
we shall discount it. Many men who are willing and 
glad to let the doctor draw some of their blood to save 
a friend after an operation will never jump after him 


“Rotary itself, the group, with its ideals 
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from the steamer deck into an angry midnight sea 

We also read that friends divide, or should divide, 
everything. An orange, by all means, even when they 
are hot and thirsty, but hardly a fortune. Who knows 
but a much greater need than our friend's will not ap 


peal strongly to us tomorrow? The faithful dog who 


rTrOW 1 


on 


will starve himself to death if his master dies will 
at him if he tries to take his dinner-plate away. Excel 
lent logic! There is more reason not to care for life if 
somebody dearer to one than life disappears than for 


allowing a tease to interfere with one’s meal. 


@O., love for our friends is inevitably limited by 


many possibilities which may be duties. I have an old 
and excellent friend recently retired from the medical 
profession. I know perfectly well that he would love to 
pop in every two or three days, sit down, and talk for 
an hour. But my work is pressing and I cannot spare an 
hour every two or three days. All I can do is to show 
my friend that I am not unmindful of him and would 
love to be with him oftener. 


We give what we can and our friend gives what he 


can. Sincerity, as I said above, is an essential of friend 
ship. Friendship is benign, as Saint Paul says in that ad 
mirable Hymn to Love. 

I am not sure that less famous achievements lit 
erature may not have been more injurious than 
to friendships. There is something childish in 


i chimerical cases which would tax our friends 


19 


s 


will to the utmost. Such a habit distorts our jud 


and is a covert, perhaps a hypocritical, display of 


The friendship is to 
1 
think more of what it gives than of what it « 


here, as in most moral issues, he gets th 


ness. natural inclination of real 
in t. and 
most who ; 

the most. If we know that much, we know the alp! 
most enviabdl 


Hi aven. 


omega of one of the noblest, fullest, and 


mental conditions possible to man this side of 


/ J } , j } f ye 
, principles, and rules, ts in truth the rea end 
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Careers After Forty | 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author of Life Begins at Forty 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


HAT CHANCE of a good career (or even a 
job) after 40? Better than ever before. Better than a gen- 
eration ago. Better than a century ago. Better than most 
people past 40 believe. Indeed, better than many of them 
can ever realize. 

Not every man can see a chance, even when it sneaks 
up on him and bites him in the leg. You see, it isn’t a 
hard object which you can pick up between your fingers, 
squeeze, smell, or taste. Many a fair baseball player never 
sees a chance to steal third base by coaxing the rival 
pitcher to toss the ball to first. He plays on the Gulp- 
town Nine until the Great Umpire calls the last game. 
Never, never does he even make the Bush League. Many 
a shopkeeper runs his store passably, yet cannot see the 
big chance to double his business by buying out a tottering 
rival up the street. So he runs his establishment until 
ready to retire. Thus, everywhere and always. 

Chances arise from a new setup. Unless you see the 
whole setup and its background, you miss the chance. 
It’s like the setup of pieces in a chess game. Seeing one 
or two pieces won't help you. Seeing them all merely 
with an eye to your one next move won't help you. The 
chess champion sees series of moves—six, ten, or more; 
and not alone his own moves but also his opponent’s. 

But. chances of a lifetime are infinitely more complex 
than chess. Life is a game played in at least four dimen- 
sions. The pieces on the board run into the thousands, 
and many of them are alive and wriggle about out of 
position while you are studying the setup. Much more 
all-round ability is needed to win out in the retail gro- 
cery business than in any international chess tournament. 

Many fairly competent people cannot perceive chances, 
much less their chance of a lifetime. They cannot under- 
stand that every least change in the setup around them 
ends certain opportunities and creates others. They are 
bewildered by the moves of men like a dentist friend of 
mine who shut up shop to make dolls. How silly of a 
good dentist to make dolls! Well, was it? He observed 
a vogue in dolls on its way and rushed forth to meet it. 
Within some two years, he made more from the dolls 
than in five years of dentistry. The vogue passed, and 
back he went to his office—a dentist again. 

Change makes the chance. The greater the change, the 
greater the chance, as a rule. Today vaster changes im- 
pend than ever before in all man’s history. Many of 
them favor older people. But how few older people see 
them! They are beclouded by the mists of memory. Old 
America, for example, with its pioneer and frontier, hang 
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“William Shakespeare would gasp .. .” 


‘The shelf’ is not the populous 
place for the oldsters that once 
itwas. They are discovering new 
hobbies, new interest, new jobs. 


between them and tomorrow. If only some genius could 
find a painless method of getting such dead ideas out ot 
people’s heads! Or, if not painless, then as nearly so as 
yanking out an ulcerated wisdom tooth. 

We suffer from ulcerated wisdom, a disease that hits 
the brains oftener than the teeth. It is caused by the fes 
tering of notions once alive and sound but now dead. It 
brings on psychic acidosis. The sufferer goes sour on the 
cosmos. His sick mind sees the world coming to an end 
tomorrow. Life holds nothing. All of us, he will say, are 
poor devils gnawing our nails as we await the Inevitable 
Hour. Oh, dear! I wish I could cure this ailment. I can’t. 
The best I can do is to relieve the sufferer with Cold Ap- 
plications. Here they are, nurse. 


Ti Land of Opportunity still exists. But the world 
do move. Old opportunities pass. New arrive, many ot 
them odd and unrecognizable. We cannot discern them 
unless we first see the broader trends which have pro- 
duced them. What are these? I can mention only a few 
of the more obvious. You know them all, but not their 
effect on careers and jobs after 40. 

The trend toward easier work,,though visible for two 
generations or longer, is not yet at flood. Few observers 
realize that there are at least three phases of the trend, 
and that only the first has developed on a grand scale. 
Scientists and inventors attacked the most important 
phase first; they set out to relieve toilers of physical strain. 
They devised thousands of muscle-saving machines and 
methods. Lately they have turned to the second phase 
and are now giving the world sense-saving machines. 
A few daring pioneers have advanced to the third phase 
and have perfected mind-saving machines and systems. 

You know what a muscle-saving machine is and how 
it has steadily reduced the market value of mere brawn. 
Have you ever realized, though, that brawn is the young 
man’s chief asset? Older workers have gained by far 
the most from steam, electricity, and the things they set 
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in motion. Indeed, they have gained, above all, the 
chance to live to a ripe old age. For muscle strain kills. 

Sense-saving devices include the electric light, eye 
glasses, sound amplifiers, and many rarer inventions. 
They make both work and play easier for people with 
failing eyes, ears, noses, tongues, and touch-nerves. 
Hence they serve older people more than younger. 

Mind-saving instruments are newest and rarest. 
I see them as the forerunners of a greater tomorrow. 


But 


Their possibilities are fantastic. Written language was 
the first titanic invention to relieve the mind of the hor- 
rible burden of remembering every item needed in busi- 
ness, politics, and society. Probably it advanced the hu- 
man race more than any other single triumph. Beside it, 
the camera, the talking machine, and the motion picture 
seem trifling; yet they have wrought miracles in the way 
of easing the mind’s tasks. We have not yet scratched 
the practical possibilities of these three inventions; we 
treat them still as playthings, just as the Chinese treated 
gunpowder for a thousand or more years. (Even Thomas 
Edison looked upon the motion picture as a toy and never 
took it seriously.) 

I suspect, however, that man’s latest audacity will in 
time surpass even the discovery of written language. Give 
it 500 years, and it will transform the world. It is the 
mathematical machine. Not any one machine, but the 
entire species of steel, electric, photoelectric and chemical 
monsters which add, subtract, multiply, divide, find the 
factors of a given number, extract the square root and 
the cube root, and solve equations which the cleverest 
mathematical mind cannot manage. One machine pre- 
dicts with absolute accuracy the precise time and height 
of any tide anywhere on earth during the next hundred 
years or so. Another grinds out details about eclipses of 
sun and moon as far ahead as you wish to delve. Another 
works out chemical formulas. There is no end to this 

















In time, man will calculate almost everything by 


magic. 
machinery. 
And what has all this to do with careers and jobs after 
40? Well, not much today. A great 
; 


deal more five years hence. Slow as the change 1s now, 


More tomorrow 


it involves tremendous affairs: wars, business cvcles, 


movements of population, and almost every other world 


wide variation of men and men’s affairs out of wh 


immense opportunities arise. In a double sense, it affects 
the fortunes of older people. First of all, it is they who 
can operate these machines and obtain results much 
faster than the youngest and fastest mathematician who 
uses only his wit and a pencil. Then too, the handling 
of the more complicated and costly machines will be as 
signed to older people largely because they have the ne 
essary background of experience and the sense of respon 
needed to use and to conserve 


sibility the equipment 


Boys will never run the continuous integraph. 


Ral ow for the second worldwide trend. Thanks to 


easier work and to medical science, people live longer and 
keep well longer than ever before. The average American 
now lives three times as long as did the average European 
William Shakespeare would 


gasp at our elders, pretty much as you would if you wer« 


of Queen Elizabeth’s day. 
to visit a Lost Continent whose inhabitants attained the 
People past 50 are increasing 
More and 


more do the elders dominate business, politic $, and SO 


mellow age ol LSO years. 
relatively faster than are people under 50. 
them 


ciety. And not only because there are more of 


They are gaining control also as a result of the length 
ening span of training and experience needed in all fields 
except the lowest. Youth arrives later than ever. In fact, 
youth is usually gone before arrival. 

The young man who studies medicine seldom hangs 
out his shingle until he has reached his 30th birthday 


He is 


has al practice that supports him de 


pretty sure to touch 5 before he 
ently 
The young engineer, lawyer, architect, and 


college teacher also must spend more years 
| 
\\ he revel 


have advan ¢ d 


preparing for their professions. 


science and invention the 


techniques and instruments of a career, ther« 
men inevitably master these later in life. | 


cannot understand how any man can be 


} 


come a competent brain surgeon today much 


before 40. There are hundreds of careers 


] 


“ , , 
In time, man will calculate ai 


most everything by machinery.” 











only a little less complex and subtle than brain surgery. 

A third trend is toward more expensive, more compli- 
cated machines and instruments. When the frontier was 
still dominant, and when the greatest profits were made 
from the finding and selling of crude raw materials, such 
as coal, lumber, petroleum, gold, and silver, men needed 
huge, coarse contraptions which almost anybody could 
learn to operate in a jiffy or two and which, if wrecked, 
could be scrapped quickly. The early locomotives were 
designed for a short life and rough going. Contrast to 
those smoky old-timers the streamlined Diesel-electric 
giants that haul trains 100 miles an hour or better. One 
And it is 


50 times more intricate. Railway directors are not plan- 


of them costs as much as ten of the old-timers. 


ning to turn them over to the Boy Scouts to run. 


Ww, TEN manya factory depended on unskilled immi- 


grant workers, its machines had to be designed for such 
operators. Out of this need arose the amazing “unit op- 
eration” and its many machines, all of a sort that almost 
anybody with half a mind could master in a few hours. 
Today the tendency reverses. Along comes the semi- 
automatic and the automatic machine that performs 
scores of functions instead of one. While a mere girl may 
watch it, a mature and highly experienced person must 
be responsible for her and for it. Only a singularly stupid 
executive would entrust a $100,000 machine to a child. 

Any civilization that progresses must finish the ele- 
mental, necessary tasks first and proceed toward more 
Pioneers first 
Their great- 
grandchildren no longer find bears to shoot, nor wood 
to hew, nor water to draw. The bears are in national 
parks. Wood they see mainly in the pulp on which their 
newspapers are printed. And the city waterworks brings 
the indispensable fluid to kitchen faucets. Thus a devel- 
oped country offers the opportunity-seeker few if any 


and more refined and subtle enterprises. 
shoot bears, hew wood, and draw water. 


openings in the elemental fields. 

A strong back and a weak mind can get along 
in the backwoods. After all, you have to be only 
.001 percent wiser than the bear in order to lick 
him. And you needn’t go to high school to learn 
how to swing an axe. But as backwoods vanish, 
and the front yard fills the one-time wilderness, 
society moves on to complex enterprises in which 
strong backs count for little and weak minds are 
useless. Old societies depend upon the elders, 
just as young ones depend on youth. This, I be- 
lieve, is the hardest of all trends for people with 
the old frontier tradition to understand. Once 
grasped, it brings to light tens of thousands of 
high careers and good jobs for people past 40. 
Many of these are already beckoning. But most 
will not be ready for several years, while a few 
cannot be seized until after certain world events 
shall have transpired. 

These careers fall into two grand divisions. 
Call one Main Tent Career and the other Side 


Show Career. You have often seen both. The 





“The most lucrative 
opportunities 
all in the Main Tent.” 
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German dirigible, Hindenburg, lands at Lakehurst and 
there gives work to aviation experts and a swarm of 
helpers. This is the Main Tent. But all around the 
landing field you see hot-dog stands, souvenir peddlers, 
fortune tellers, and maybe a few pickpockets. These are 
the Side Show. They have been created by the Main 
Tent. Without it, they are not. So in every great field 
of careers. Each has a vast, ill-defined fringe which 
stretches out in all directions. 

The most lucrative opportunities aren’t all in the Main 
Tent. The fellow who exhibits the Fat Lady in a side- 
show may rake in more cash than the Main Tent tum 
blers who risk their necks on the flying trapeze. The 
hot-dog man at Lakehurst probably makes more than 
the pilot of the Hindenburg. Thus, with side lines 
around the railway business, the motion-picture indus 
try, aviation, radio, and even the professions. 

True, the Main Tent has all the glory; and if that’s 
what you're after, just stick to the Main Tent. But, as 
most people display a singular interest in net proceeds, 
I shall take you around to several Side Shows and drive 
home my argument that, in the long run, there will prob- 
ably be ten careers in the fringes of the great new indus. 
tries, arts, and businesses for every one career inside of 
them. Just as the automobile industry, while employing 
today tens of thousands in its factories and salesrooms 
gave work to hundreds of thousands in fringe enterprises 
such as making varnish, building highways, selling acci- 
dent insurance, and running roadside stands, so in all ot 
tomorrow’s new developments, whatever they may be. 

The suburbs are always bigger than the town. The 
parade is bigger than the brass band. I could fill five or 
six issues of THe Rotarian with abridged case histories of 
men and women past 40 who, by luck or by calculation, 
have found livelihoods and even high careers in fields just 
outside of some Main Tent. In the continuation of this 
article next month, I shall introduce you to a few. 
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Neighbors 


By Henri Duvernois 


Illustrations by Henrietta McCaig Starrett 


ADEMOISELLE Jurandon’s chandelier was the 
darling of her heart. From ‘hose middle-class imagi- 
nation overexcited by a too-rapid fortune, from the wild 
fancy of what metalworker was it born? 

It had come down to Mademoiselle Jurandon from her 
great-grandmother. It had been the witness of her child- 
ish play, of her anemic girlhood; and now it was the 
companion of her lonely resigned life. Its appearance 
never changed. It always looked abnormally new, al- 
ways shiny, with its gilded angels and cupids, its garlands 
of roses, its pendants, its spheres, its loops of chains; and, 
standing in the middle, its green-girdled Negro boy, 
brandishing a torch whose red and blue flames encircled 
the tallest candle. This ingenuous and complicated orna- 
ment had inspired the dreams of generations of children 
in the family and, thanks to the little Negro boy, it had 
even determined the career of an explorer, Cousin Albert, 
dead long since on African soil. 

Every Saturday morning, Mademoiselle reverently 
mounted a stool and polished her precious heritage. 
Under the manipulations of her cautious fingers, a gay 
little old-fashioned tune, sweet to the old maid’s heart, re- 
sounded from its tinkling chains and pendants. Imagine 
then what must have been her anguish when, one night, 
the sound of a terrible crash coming from the sitting 
room, made her sit up in bed with a start. At night, 
Mademoiselle Jurandon, her sparse hair pinned in curl- 
papers, her long plain nightgown, her thin modest body, 
looked like a shrivelled little girl. She groaned: 

“Bertha, the chandelier! It’s fallen down!” 

The servant shuffled in from her nearby sleeping room, 
muttering as she came, “4h, mon Dieu!” Then, aghast, 
she cried, “Yes, Mademoiselle, that’s just what it is. 
Come in and look at it.” 

A catastrophe! In the middle of the room amidst the 
crushed pendants, the flattened cherubs, the bent roses, 
quietly lay the Negro boy, his face against the floor, his 
torch in his hand. In the air a faint odor of wax. 
Mademoiselle Jurandon kneeled down. 

“Good heavens! I might have known it! That's those 
children upstairs who’ve jumped and danced so hard 
they’ve ended by unloosening from the ceiling the screws 
of my chandelier. . . . This is not the end of it, though; 
you hear me, Bertha? Tomorrow morning you will 
ask the superintendent to come upstairs and see it. I'll 
make a complaint. I'll go tell the owner. I'll take it to 
court, if it’s necessary! Help me lift it up... . Jo, it’s 
too heavy. What a tragedy! An antique work of art! 
» . . Look at that Cupid with his nose smashed!” 








reverently 


Mademoiselle 


mounted a stool and polished her precious heritage. 


Every Saturday morning, 


Just then, someone pounded three rude strokes on the 
floor above and a man’s voice growled: 

“Have you finished with all that talk down there? 
Waking up my children at this hour! 

White with rage, Mademoiselle Jurandon for the first 
time in her life knew the feeling of hatred. She shook 
her fist in the direction of the ceiling. Those Bornicques 
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would pay for all this! From the first time she had seen 
them she had never been able to endure her neighbors, 
especially that solemn father thundering behind a flowing 
beard which made him look like Neptune, minus the 
god’s air of distinction. As for the children there was 
only one word for them—odious. Fernand, the oldest, 
would stand for hours in a corner of the window waiting 
to show his neighbor a hideous face convulsed into a 
devilish grin, his hair on end, his eyes crossed, and stick- 


ing out an enormous red 


tongue from his wide- 
open mouth. 

“You young rascal!” 
Mademoiselle Jurandon 


threatened. 

“Old cow!” sent back 
the young Bornicque. In 
back of him, Clairette, 
aged eight, and Julia, 
seven, were doubled up 
in laughter, full of pride 
for their older brother’s 
antics. From time to 
time could be heard the 
plaintive voice of their 
mother, “Isn't that 
enough now?” She said 
nothing more about it, 
under the domination 
doubtless of the young 
tyrant to whom she had 7 
given birth, just as she 
was under the domina- 
tion of her tyrant of a hus- 
band. 

But Mademoiselle Jurandon decided not to pass the 
fall of the beloved chandelier—which in her solitude filled 
the place of the cat and the parrot of other women whose 
lives were like hers. She told her mind clearly to the 
superintendent. 

“Madame Jeannot, do you know what has happened? 
You will tell the owner that he must choose between those 
people and me. We shall see if he will sacrifice a peace- 
loving tenant who has paid her rent regularly for 27 
years!” 

Madame Jeannot answered: “Mademoiselle may rest 
assured it’s all settled now, and settled in the right way, 
too. Those Bornicque children are the plague of the 
neighborhood. Take Fernand, now, he never passes in 
front of my door downstairs without spitting all over the 
door mat, which makes all the other kids imitate him. 
It’s disgusting. If anyone is to leave, they'll be the ones. 
Ill give Mademoiselle my word for that. They've already 
been warned. Only, I'll have to explain to Mademoiselle 
that the Bornicques are expecting a baby soon, so we'll 
have to keep them on a little longer. But they've already 
rented the fifth floor at No. 27, the house opposite, and 
they'll not be here after July. Good riddance! Families 
like that are the shame of decent folks. Moreover, I’m 





“Old cow!” sent back the young Bornicque. In back of him, 
Clairette, aged eight, and Julia, seven, doubled up in laughter.” 
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going to tell them that after what’s already happened, if 
Mademoiselle has any further reason for complaint, she 
will take it to the police station.” 

From then on, complete tranquillity reigned. Lest he 
lose some of his prowess, young Fernand took his stand 
once in a while at the little window; but his facial con- 
tortions lacked conviction: he protruded only the small 
end of his tongue; he only slightly crossed his eyes. No 
more unrestrained jumping above. The chandelier, 
piously repaired and hung 
again in its place, no 
longer swayed under the 
wild waltzing which had 
unloosened it. No longer 
boomed the thunderous 
voice of Neptune hurling 
reproaches at his wife. 

One day passing Made- 
moiselle Jurandon on the 
stairway, he even re- 
moved his derby hat, a 
rather rusty symbol of his 
dignity and without 
which he never stepped 
out of doors no matter 
how early in the morning. 

“I hope,” he said, “that 
my children no longer 
trouble you. Moreover, 
we are moving when my 
wife is strong again, 
which I suppose won’t be 
long. She has the moving 
habit now, and she never 
lets it make any differ- 
ence to her. Fernand, remove your hat.” 

And Fernand, quaking with fear, bowed to the “old 
cow,” who smiled at him vaguely. 

One afternoon, the superintendent sought out Bertha, 
and whispered to her: 

“It’s come ... just now... upstairs... . The doc- 
tor’s there.” And Bertha repeated the news to her mis- 
tress. Mademoiselle was embroidering a little cover for 
the piano upon which one could re¢ad, in silks of various 
shades, several measures from Manon Lescaut. 

“At last!” she exclaimed. “Now the-house will soon 
be quiet.” 

And so it was. There reigned that silence that seemed 
to beat out moments of anxious suspense: 

“And still,” reflected the old maid, “a human being is 
coming into the world. ... What will be its destiny? 
Will it be a glorious man? A brilliant woman? . . . Or 
perhaps a man just like all the others, like M. Bornicque, 
for instance, or only a woman like myself?” 

All this miracle was taking place over her head. She 
folded up her embroidery, thinking she would escape 
. . . But she sat still and coveted that magnificent experi- 
ence which she would never know. . . . Suddenly she 
was ashamed of herself, of her soft uselessness, her futile 
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old age. ... Again a long silence ... and then she 
thought she heard a feeble wail which overwhelmed her, 
made maternal tears rise to her eyes. . . . Commotion 
above. . . . Then muffled, slow footsteps. utes 

Toward evening, the servant found her mistress, quiet, 
in the darkening sitting room. 

“It’s a little girl. . . . They’re going to call her Aurelia.” 

“That’s my name, Aurelia’s my name,” Mademoiselle 
Jurandon stammered. “Augusta Aurelia.” 

“The best part of the whole thing is,” Bertha went on, 
“that in three weeks they'll clear out. They're moving 
across the street to No. 27—a little hole-in-the-wall alive 
with children.” 

As a matter of fact they did “clear out.” With only 
the street to cross, the family did its own moving. Fer- 
nand carried the lamp; Clairette took the phonograph; 
Raoul, the umbrellas; and Julia, with all respect, hoisted 
M. Bornicque’s derby hat on her small fist. The last to 
come down was their mother carrying little Aurelia in 
her arms and smiling at everybody. She seemed to 
be asking pardon for having been allowed to live for 15 
months in such a respectable building. 

So quiet! A 
Mademoiselle 


An old lady came to live in their place. 
solitary widow, she led the same life as 
Jurandon. “I hope Mademoiselle will be pleased with 
my new tenant,” the caretaker said proudly. 

Nothing was heard now; no sound but felted steps, 
doors closed gently, cautiously. “She gets up just as | 


do. For whom? For what? Of what use 
will be her day that opens so empty, drags 
... She eats 


Why? 


The vague instinct of pres- 


out so long? her lunch. 
Why?... 
Why’... 


ervation. . 


Dines. Sleeps. 
So that she can begin again 
tomorrow; so as not to die absolutely.” 

Suddenly she began to 
Fernand’s 
grimacings. Since his sis- 


miss horrible 
ter’s arrival he had _ be- 
serious and 


look 


Mademoiselle 


come more 


now when _ his 
crossed 
Jurandon’s he bowed to 
Little Aurelia was 
sick, Mademoiselle heard. 
Then she learned of her 
recovery, and when they 
put the baby in the win- 
dow so she could play a 
little in the early sun- 
light, the old maid 
smiled across, her heart 
touched. .. . 

Some weeks later, a 
few days before Christ- 
mas, Madame  Jeannot 
came upstairs. 

“What is this I am 
told?” she began. “I must 


her. 
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think it is only neighborhood gossip, otherwise I should 


lose faith in everything and wonder if Mademoisell has 


good sense. I ask pardon of Mademoiselle, but really | 
am dumbfounded. They say that Mademoiselle is going 
to leave us, after 30 years. It’s none of my business, of 
course: all the more so since, in order to please her, we 
rented the house to a person as well-bred as she is... a 


person who never goes oul, W ho never stirs, so to say, who 
stays at home all day long in her house-slippers. . . . But 
that Mademoiselle is going to move opposite, as they say! 


.. . That house across the street! In that nest of young 


ones. And what is stranger still in all this tragedy is that 
Mademoiselle has rented the fourth floor, and that she will 
find on the fifth, who? Nobody more or less than that 
Bornicque tribe!” 

“Yes, | know,” answered Mademoiselle Jurandon. 





















A catastrophe! The 
chandelier lay in 
a heap on the floor. : 

















Yes! 


Says John Bauer 


Director, The American Public Utilities Bureau 


HAT organization, management, and regulation of 
public utilities in the United States are far from satis- 
factory must be clear to everybody who has given 
thoughtful observation to existing conditions. What can 
be done to bring about desirable readjustment, both from 
the standpoint of public interest and fair dealing with 
companies and investors, is a dificult problem. 

The answer requires open-minded consideration of the 
facts, and must be thoroughly realistic. Under the com- 
plicated conditions that exist, there can probably be no 
single method by which proper readjustments can be 
attained. There is, however, gravest need to understand 
conditions as they are and to consider alternatives for the 
varying circumstances. 

The trouble with the present public utility setup is 
threefold. The first is organization and management, 
the second is failure of regulation, and the third is polli- 
tics. 

For the most part, the present utility setup, especially as 
to electricity, consists of far-flung holding company sys- 
tems which spread widely over the country and are deeply 
intrenched financially and legally. Each system contains 
successive layers of companies which are variously con- 
trolled and affiliated. 

At the bottom there are usually the local operating 
companies which directly own and operate the physical 
properties and furnish service to industrial, commercial, 
and residential consumers. These companies are owned 
by a holding company which extends over a more or less 
continuous territory or may extend over widely separated 
areas. In the next step, two or more of such holding com- 
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An impartial presentation of pro 
and con statements from men who 
are recognized as spokesmen on 
this issue in the United States. 


panies are in turn owned and controlled by a higher order 
of holding company. Beyond there may be a final hold 
ing company, also arrangements through which a man- 
agement firm or other small group of individuals obtains 
actual control of the entire affiliated system. 

The first and most obvious evil of these systems is that 
of excessive capitalization and valuations imposed upon 
the properties through successive corporate layers. In 
most instances the buildup has extended over many years 
and has included successive steps in producing pyramids 
of capital structures. These excesses reach many billions 
of dollars and stand today as obstruction to reasonable 
rate adjustments and to sensible advancement of public 
interest. They have also been responsible for extremely) 
heavy losses to investors. 

The second evil is that of disguised profits which hav« 
been tapped off from the local operating companies 
through special service companies. The latter’s charges 
for “services,” construction, supplies, etc., are included in 
the operating expenses or capital costs of the operating 
companies, and the profits are conveyed to the final small 
groups in the pyramided systems. 

The underlying trouble is that ultimate control is con 
centrated in small groups of people who have little if 
any actual investment in the properties devoted to public 
This group usually represents the extreme of 
It resides in 


service. 
absentee and irresponsible management. 
New York, Chicago, or other metropolis. It is interested 
primarily in financial transactions and profits of security 
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flotations, mergers, and stock exchange manipulation, 
rather than long-run development of furnishing service 
to the public. 

Furthermore, the properties of a system are usually 
spread over different sections of the country and do not 
contain inherent advantages with respect to economy and 
efficiency of actual operation. Such centralized control 
hampers local management in its day-by-day operation 
and contact with the public. It has no justification either 
from the public or private company standpoint, except 
as it redounds to the small group which profits from the 
various integrated activities. 

Regulation has been established in most of the States, 
also by the Federal Government and by some munici- 
palities. Can vast and important industries, privately and 
monopolistically organized, be effectively regulated and 
systematically directed to public objectives? Answer this 
question, and you can better judge the desirability of pub- 
lic ownership and operation. 

Active regulation was established about 30 years ago. 
It has been entrusted principally to State commissions. 
Their duties and powers have varied greatly from State 
to State, but in general they have been concerned with 
fixing reasonable rates and controlling the financial activi- 
ties of the private companies to shield consumers from 
excessive costs and to protect investors from losses of 
speculative adventure. 

In its actual working, State regulation has been far 
from satisfactory in its results to the public. Rates have 
not been systematically reduced or increased in accord- 
ance with underlying needs as prices and costs have 
changed or as technological advances have taken place. 
Rate making procedure has been extremely costly, time 
Other 
And, under the 


consuming, and has produced meager results. 
regulatory purposes have languished. 
very commission regime, the top-heavy utility systems 
have developed, and have imposed their various abuses 
upon the public. 

The basic defects of existing State regulation are read- 
ily understandable. They involve, first of all, the valua- 
tion of the properties or the “rate base” which must be 
established in fixing reasonable rates. This involves in 
every instance determination of all the facts that go to 
make up the so-called “fair value” of the properties used 
and useful in the public service. This amount is based 
primarily upon so-called “reproduction cost” of the prop- 
erties, less depreciation. Practically every step, including 
the reproduction cost setup and the amount of deprecia- 
tion to be deduced, depends upon expert testimony and 
upon professionally interested opinion, rather than upon 
clear policy and exact facts. The result is basic conflict 
between public and private interest. Naturally, the com- 
pany seeks to establish the maximum result that can be 
attained, and this is necessary to support the high capitali- 
zation resting upon the properties. Conversely, the pub- 
lic seeks the minimum valuation. Here is inherent con- 
flict which is subversive to effective regulation and pre- 
cludes systematic fixing of rates. 

The commissions have not [Continued on page 66| 
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HE interest of the consuming public in the electric 
utilities is simple and straightforward—it wants the best 
possible service at the lowest feasible cost. The verdict 
of 50 years’ experience in the United States is that this 
natural public desire can best be attained by private 
ownership and operation of such utilities rather than for 
them to be owned and operated by government. 

This statement is borne out by certain basic figures. 
In 1882, when the electric industry started, the field was 
open for either private or governmental activity. In the 
very beginning, when great risk and experimentation 
with a new business were the underlying condition, such 
risk was gladly left to private capital. As electricity be- 
came more of a generally used service, city-owned plants 
sprang up for the reasons to be discussed later, and by 
1902, 9 percent of the electric plants of the country, based 
on installed generating capacity, were municipally owned. 
By 1932, for reasons also hereafter discussed, this per- 
centage had dropped to 5 percent of the total. Of the 
421 municipal generating plants established between 1920 
and 1930, 75 percent had been sold to private interests by 
1932. For the entire history of the electric industry, 54 
years from 1882, a total of 3,938 municipal plants have 
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Public 
Ownership 


of Utilities? 
No! 


Says C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 





been established, of which 2,068 have been sold 
or abandoned. In 1932 privately-owned utilities 
sold 98.6 percent of the electric power supplied 
to industry, and municipal plants 1.4 percent. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to 
analyze the reasons which have led the Ameri- 
can people to this decisive verdict. 

On the basis of pure theory, the case for 
municipal ownership and operation of electric 
utilities has seemed to many people almost self- 
evident: electricity is a well-nigh universal need 
—what more logical plan than for the people 
themselves, through their government, to own 
the facilities for its production and sell it to 
themselves at cost? The theory is alluring but 
it doesn’t work out in practice. The general 
experience of the country over a long period of years 
that private enterprise can do the job better, can come 
nearest to the ideal of the best service at the least cost, 
is due to the inevitable conflict of fact with theory. In 
such a conflict fact usually wins. The only reason that, 
with respect to municipal ownership of electric utilities, 
fact has not always won is that the facts have been ob- 
scured by various means. 

One of these obscuring factors is taxes. It is perfectly 
clear that the net cost of its electricity to any community 
is the difference between the gross amount paid for it 
to the supplying company and the taxes paid by the com 
pany. Today 14 percent of their gross receipts are paid 
in taxes by the private electric utilities, so that a true net 
cost of electricity to a given community from a private 
source is but 86 percent of the apparent gross amount. 

Fair comparisons of average rates charged respectively 
by private and municipal plants are difficult to arrive at 
because the larger proportion of the municipal plants are 
located in relatively low cost areas, thus showing a 
weighted average of 8 percent in favor of the municipal 
plants, but if compared State by State, the private plant 
rates are lower except for small users of electricity. The 
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average rate differences are not large one way or the 
other but when the private plant rates are corrected for the 
14 percent tax burden they bear (from which in general 
the municipal plants are exempt), the private plants’ rates 
are distinctly lower. 

This allowance for the effect of taxes on net cost to 
the public is far from being the only factor obscuring the 
facts. In addition there are numerous expenses involved 
in municipal service which are not charged against that 
service but are paid by the taxpayer in other ways, such 
as office space in the city buildings, legal advice from the 
city attorney’s office, engineering from the city engineer’s 
office, and so on. 

There are two other factors which cause the actual 
experience with municipal ownership to depart materially 
from the theory upon which such ownership is proposed, 
namely politics and financing. 

The political angle presents the most curious paradox 
of the whole question, in that what its proponents put 
forward as municipal ownership’s chief vir- 
tue proves in practice to be its worst vice. The 
argument runs that privately-owned utilities 
are, like any other private business, run for 
profit, while a governmental body, designed 
to furnish service at cost, can forego profits, 
which can thus be saved for the community 
served. 

This argument overlooks two fundamental 
points: first, with regard to utilities them- 
selves, that the rates permitted by public regu- 
lation are only enough to pay for the cost of 
service, including a fair return on the invest- 
ment; and second, that the very striving for 
profit produces an efficiency in the operating 
forces which in a governmentally operated 
property is usually impossible to attain. By 
and large the employee of a private company 
must perform satisfactorily or lose his job, 
while in any public body political considera- 
tions carry the greatest weight, not only as 
to the quality of individual performance but 
also as to the number of persons employed, 
so that the fancied ability of the municipality 
to save profit is really the cause of much 
greater loss due to lowered efficiency. 

In the line of efficiency, one of 
the stock criticisms made by public 
ownership advocates of privately- 
owned and operated electric util- 
ities is the alleged high salaries 
paid by private utilities compared 
to those paid by municipalities. 
Here also is a paradox for the un- 
informed. There is probably no 
business where errors in policy and 
design and planning can be more 
expensive than in the electric busi- 
ness. Capable brains and experi- 
ence cannot be employed for small 
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salaries, yet without such capability expensive mistakes 


cannot be avoided. The privately-owned companies 


spread their expert services over many properties, so that 


even the smallest get their benefit and thus obtain the 
most able advice on an economical basis. As a mattet 
of fact, executive salaries form but | percent to 2 percent 


of the gross revenues of electric utilities, ranging lower 
here than in nonutility industries like motors, steel, etc. 

The other factor just mentioned wherein experience 
has failed to measure up to preconceived theory is finance. 
This is because the electric industry has always been a 
growing one and because it is such a glutton for capital. 
Every dollar of additional gross earnings of an electric 
utility requires $5 or more of new capital for generating 
plant and distribution facilities. With the relatively slow 
and rigid processes of city financing, this new capital 
requirement presents a very difficult problem in every 
country. 

The inevitable effect is curtailment of needed devel 
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inadequate and therefore 
ee unsatistactory. This difh 


culty has been one of the 
most common causes for 
the large number of 
abandonments or sales of 
municipal plants referred 
to earlier in this article. 
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Canada’s Busy Static Sleuths 


By James Montagnes 


listeners in Port 
William, twin 


ADIO 


and 





Fort 


Arthur 
Canadian cities at the top of Lake 
Superior, complained. They could 
not tune in a program anywhere on 
the dial without a continuous sput- 
tering marring the reception. No 


matter where they lived the noise 
was noticeable, but it was at its 
Some of the 





worst along the electric railway tracks. 
listeners even wrote to the Government at Ottawa about 
the nuisance. Ottawa replied by sending out a “radio 
noise detective,” a youngster just out of his teens. 

The local public utilities gave him assistance, lent him 
linemen, gave him a free hand with their 
various electrical services. He unloaded his 
receivers, meters, portable aerials, and what 
not. Next he hired a car, screened its engine 
so no noises would be heard on his receivers 
from the ignition system, and went sight- 
seeing. Up and down the streets he rode, 
earphones clamped on his head, portable 
aerial out the window, manipulating meters 
Now the 


noise was not so bad, here it was worse. All 


and dials on his radio receiver. 


over the two towns he travelled, and no- 
where was there relief. 

He headed out into the country, into the bleak north- 
ern bush. Alongside the road were huge towers, carry- 
ing 110,000-volt lines from a power development into 
Port Arthur. The noise became worse. The farther he 
went the noisier his receiver became. Then it gradually 
lessened. Back he went to the noisiest spots. Finally he 
traced the noisiest section to a strip of road two miles 
long, alongside the power lines. Slowly the car went 
back and forth. Huge insulators hung from the towers 
carrying the high-voltage lines. He stopped under one 
set of these insulators. Field glasses corroborated the 
vision of his naked eye. Someone had shot one of those 
brown insulators, cracked it. Here the noise was worst. 

That night when the cities were asleep the power com- 
pany transferred the 110,000 volts from one set of lines to 
another. A group of linemen went up and replaced the 
broken insulator. The next day Port Arthur and Fort 
William radio listeners enjoyed their programs for the 
first time in weeks. 

Canada has a corps of such radio noise detectives, trav- 
elling about the country and in the larger cities, working 
with 34 cars in all, equipped with the utmost in sensitive 
and directional radio receivers, with laboratory apparatus 








When radios in the Dominion go 
zzZ\rrrP!, fans know just what 
to do. They ask Ottawa to put 
a ‘noise detective’ on the case. 


to cope with every type of noise which may bother a radio 
listener. And any listener in the Dominion can call on 
the government service through the local radio inspector, 
to trace to its source any of the gurgles, squeals, crashes, 
whistles, or other noises marring his reception. 

You may not know it, but if your electric toaster is not 
firmly plugged in, there is a noise on some neighbor's 
radio to record that fact. If the dentist is taking an X-ray 
picture of your teeth preparatory to doing some dental 
work, more than likely somebody listening in hears about 
it. If there are colorful flashing electric signs attracting 
attention to stores and theatres, probably someone is com- 
plaining about the intermittent noise which 
breaks into the radio program. 

Household appliances such as electric door 
bells, heating pads, heaters, irons, coffee per- 
colators, curling irons, washing machines, 
and similar electrical equipment, if not func- 
tioning properly, will start noises. Oil fur- 
naces are another noise source in the home, 
as are refrigerators and telephones. 

Simply explained, radio disturbances 
caused by faulty electrical equipment travel 
from the source along the power line, send 
out electrical currents which are picked 
up by the aerial attached to your receiver, and so are 
heard in the loudspeaker. 

Other countries are investigating Canada’s noise de- 
tecting system. In the United States, engineers of radio 
and electrical manufacturing concerns are working on a 
similar scheme of noise detecting to test new electrical 
apparatus, so that by the time it reaches the market it will 
not cause radio noises. All the experience of the Cana- 
dian Government has been placed at the disposal of this 
trade body. American public utilities frequently call on 
the Canadian service for help in solving powerhouse 
problems, because they have heard that the radio noise 
sleuths can find trouble in a powerhouse or on lines 
which the best engineer cannot trace. The noise sleuths 
have saved power companies thousands of dollars find 
ing hidden faults which the usual meters and gauges do 
not show. 

There was only recently a case of a radio interference 
car travelling in the Maritime provinces. The engineer 
heard noise, traced it to practically the exact piece of 
power line passing through a field, and reported it to the 
power company. They were busy with other jobs and 
since there had been no complaints from listeners ther« 
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was deemed no rush. But three days later there was a 
shutdown in the service. Exactly where the radio sleuths 
had noted the trouble, the line was down. A farmer 
nearby told of seeing a piece of haywire across the power 
line. The wire had been blown across the line by the 
wind till it touched the pole. There was a flash, and the 
top part of the pole was burned off, pulling the wire 
down and breaking the circuit. Immediate attention 
would have saved that. 

Streetcar lines cause considerable interfer- 
ence with radio programs, due to the electrical 
discharges that take place when the trolley 
wire makes contact with the trolley pole. How 
to eliminate this noise is one of the problems 
being studied by the Canadian engineers. 

Another deals with the new all-wave re- 
ceivers. Automobiles passing along the street 
cause short-wave interference. Canada’s mo- 
tor-car manufacturers, practically all subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican concerns, have been asked to try to eliminate this 
noise. A committee is working in Canada among the car 
manufacturers, ignition-equipment makers, radio manu- 
facturers, the electrical industry, and the Government 
radio detectives to that end. 

Electrical appliance makers now consult the Inductive 
Interference Section of the Canadian Radio Branch of 
the Department of Marine, when bringing out new 
equipment, so that they can advertise that it will not in- 
terfere with radio reception. 

The radio noise sleuths have a dangerous job. In- 
cluded in their equipment is a mallet. It is a heavy, long- 
handled mallet, and is in constant use. When electric 
power lines are being investigated, poles carrying the 
wires are tapped at their base. Sometimes those poles 
carry heavy transformers. Other times they carry only 
cross arms with glass or porcelain insulators to hold the 
wires. The poles are tapped to find out if there are loose 
or broken insulators on the pole. If there are they cause 
noise. Also if there are they are frequently so loose that 
the slightest tap on the pol- sends the insulator crashing 
down, missing the radio engineer usually by inches. 

In a residential part of a city 
where there were many trees and 
electric power lines, some of the 
residents notified the local radio 
inspector of noise. A radio car was 
sent out, patrolled the street and 
the adjoining streets, finally found, 
after much hunting and travelling 
on foot with portable receivers, 
that two power lines ran so closely 
past a heavy branch of a tree that 
every time the branch moved, it 
rubbed against the wires. The elec- 


A Canadian noise sleuth testing 
a transformer pole outside a 
power station. Note the rotat- 
able loop aerial on roof of car. 










trical discharge, not noticeable to the eye, had caused 
some of the bark to rub off the tree, in fact to burn into 
the limb. When the burned branch was sawed off and 
the wires were clear, the noise stopped. 

A recent addition to radio noise makers are the many 
new electro-medical units. High-frequency treatments 
for many sicknesses are proving successful, and the num 
ber of equipments that are going into the homes of 
doctors in residential districts is adding to the 
din on radio receivers. Canadian noise sleuths 
have found ways of combating this new 
menace by screening with copper mesh rooms 
where doctors give such treatments. 

Experience has shown the Canadian inter 
ference sleuths just what kind of combination 
of wires and condensers is necessary to elim 
inate radio interference from each type of ap 
pliance, though sometimes slight adjustments 
are necessary. Equipment is usually not costly; merely a 
few condensers and surge traps; at other times it runs 
into many dollars. Public utilities do not mind paying 
the cost of the eliminating apparatus, which government 
engineers calculate and electricians install. 

A minority, however, refuse to play the game. Some 
even have to be called to court on charge ot creating a 
nuisance to force them to install eliminating equipment. 
The new Canadian Radio Act, which went into effect in 
November, gives the noise sleuths power to entorce thei 
findings. All radio noise-making equipment must b 
corrected or not used. And old-style interference-causing 
receivers may no longer be used. The air must be cleared 
for pleasant listening. Noises must be stopped. 

Radio noise seems to be as elusive as a fly. There is no 
let-up in the number of complaints. As soon as one job 
This 


keeps nearly 100 men busy the year round across the 


is done there are others which must be tackled. 


Dominion. But the radio noise detectives have not 


worked in vain. The official report shows the noise level 
has gone down despite the increasing number of super 


sensitive receivers now being used. 
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Books —In Spite of Fire and Sword 


By Dr. H. H. Bockwitz, 


Custodian, The Book Museum, Leipzig, Germany 


OOKS as physical objects, independent of their im- 
portant function in recording ideas and disseminating 
knowledge, have been of interest for many centuries, but 
it is only recently that museums have been established 
devoted entirely to the exhibition of books and the arts 
of the book. Interest in this field in Europe has grown 
until today there are numerous institutions scattered 
about the continent, whose exhibits consist of beautiful 
books, early specimens of the printer’s art, and fine bind- 
ings, as well as the implements for printing books and 
binding them. 

Manuscript books were among the most highly prized 
treasures of the Middle Ages, and even in those far-off 
days books were occasionally placed on exhibition. Pre- 
cious bindings, studded with gold and gems, covered rare 
manuscripts written with skill, decorated with colored 
initials, and illustrated with miniature paintings. But 
these magnificent volumes were shown to the general 
public on very special occasions only. Many years were 
to elapse before beautiful books were to be viewed by 


common folk. 

The Roman Empire of the first Christian centuries 
maintained public libraries in great number. In Rome 
alone, at the beginning of the Fourth Century, there 








Europe’s zeal for preserving 
the written records of man’s 
thinking and doing dates back 


to days of the old Roman Empire. 


were about 30, and no town of any importance was with- 
out its public library. After the breakdown of the Ro- 
man Empire but a few poor remnants of these once great 
libraries remained, and what books were not lost or de- 
stroyed by barbaric invasions found new homes in the 
cloistered libraries of religious orders. 

In these the books were protected only too well, for 
no strangers were admitted. Volumes were chained to 
the desks or to the walls. The possession of fine manu- 
scripts was a point of honor among the monastic libraries, 
and it was said claustrum sine armario quasi castrum 
sine armentarto, or “a cloister without a library is like 
a castle without an armory.” 

With the revival of cultural interest at the time of the 
Italian Renaissance an interest was reawakened in libra- 
ries as public institutions. After the Renaissance came 
the Reformation, and many of the treasures of the church 
passed into secular hands, including the book treasures so 
carefully preserved by the monks during the dark ages 
of preceding centuries. 

In this fashion it frequently happened that munici- 
palities and reigning 
princes acquired the 
contents of monastic 
libraries, and individ- 
uals, rather than re- 
ligious orders, be- 
came celebrated for 
their book collections. 
At the beginning of 
the Fifteenth Cen. 
tury, the Duke of 


*T his ancient paper mill 
was originally set up 
at Heinsberg, Ger- 
many, in 1700. It is 
now to be seen at the 
famous Book Museum 
at Munich. ... It is said 
that Chinese prisoners 
captured at Samarkand 
in 751 revealed the se- 
cret of paper-making 
to the Arabs through 
whom it was relayed 
to Europeans, who be- 
gan to use it in the 
Thirteenth Century 
for their manuscripts. 
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Berry is said to have owned 
about 3,000 manuscripts. At a 
later period Margaret of Aus- 
tria, and still later the Emperor 
Maximilian and the Archduke 
Ferdinand, were booklovers and 
collectors of renown. 

Besides reviving interest in 
booklore generally and bringing 
about the secularization of many 
of the great libraries, the influ- 
ence of Humanism and of the 
Reformation also resulted in de- 
mands that libraries be opened 
to the public. But the time was 
not yet ripe to render these treas- 
uries of knowledge freely acces- 
sible. It was only very gradu- 
ally that the doors of libraries 
were opened to the world. 

By the beginning of the Sev- 
enteenth Century, however, there was a growing belief 
that library privileges should be made available to a 
wider public. The Bodleian at Oxford, the Ambrosian 
at Milan, the Angelica at Rome, the Mazarine at Paris, 
and the Electoral Library at Munich, were all opened 
for general use in the early part of that century. New 
libraries open to the public came into existence in Wol 
fenbiittel and Berlin, although in Paris the Royal Library 
remained closed to the people until 1735, the same year in 
which Géttingen University’s library was established in 
Germany. This latter library soon attained renown, at- 
tracting more visitors by its hundred-thousand volumes 
than any other book collection then in existence. 

Throughout the Eighteenth Century these libraries 
were almost the only ones open for general use, and en- 
trance to these was permitted for but a few hours each 
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week. Gé6ttingen alone made an exception to this rule. 
By the middle of the Nineteenth Century there was an- 
other change for the better and the extent to which a 
library was used by the public was urged as proof of its 


right to existence. 

Working on this principle, libraries began to show 
their most costly treasures in temporary exhibits or in 
permanent exhibition rooms. Gradually, the feeling 
spread that books were as important objects of exhibition 
as paintings or sculpture. 

Books became more and more important factors in 
local exhibitions, and later at great international exhibits, 
climaxed by the International Exhibition of the Book 
Trade and Graphic Arts at Leipzig in 1914, where for 


the first time a survey of the book culture of all times 


and nations was shown in a thorough and scientific m 
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ner. Original manuscripts, first editions, and facsimile 
reproductions of important works were placed on view 
and arranged with unprecedented care, together with 
exhibits showing the technique of “book building” from 
the earliest times to the present. 

Books and the art of writing as vital means of further- 
ing the intellectual culture of the entire human race were 
shown to the public at large in an entirely new manner. 
Preparations for this unusual exhibition were begun in 
1911, and its success resulted in the establishment of the 
German Book Museum at Leipzig as a permanent insti- 
tution. It was the first of its kind and was for some years 
the only existing museum devoted exclusively to the his- 
tory and artistic and technical development of books and 
the art of writing. The Book Museum had been founded 
in 1884 by the German Book Trade Association as a 
professional museum for the trade only. It was con- 
siderably enlarged by exhibits from the 1914 book show, 
and about this time it was changed from a private to a 


public collection. 


, from museums of this character organized to 
put on display treasures of manuscript and printed books, 
there have also sprung up societies dedicated to the mem- 
ory of eminent early printers. Chief among these is the 
Gutenberg Society, founded at Mainz, which estab- 
lished in that city the Gutenberg Museum for the pur- 
pose of gathering and preserving material on the inven- 
tion of printing. Similar organizations are the Swiss 
Gutenberg Museum at Bern, and the Musée du Livre at 
Brussels, similar to the Leipzig Museum. 

In Munich, the German Museum has a historical book 
trade section, and in Frankfort-on-Main the Museum of 
Applied Arts has a good collection of early books and 
manuscripts. Besides these public collections there are 
also the private collections of Soennecken at Bonn and 
of Blanckertz at Berlin devoted to the history of the art 


of writing and of writing materials. 


Many priceless specimens of incunabula (books printed before 1500) are in 
this room of the German Book Museum at Leipzig—awaiting inspection by 
Rotarian bibliophiles drawn to Europe next Summer by the Convention at Nice. 
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At Antwerp the famous Sixteenth Century printing 
office of Christopher Plantin was purchased by the city 
and converted into a public museum. Paris has in the 
National Library a special section devoted to precious 
manuscripts and early books, and similar treasures are 
shown in the National Conservatory of Arts and Indus- 
try. There is also a library devoted exclusively to print- 
ing and the graphic arts, the Morin Foundation. 

In London there are book exhibits in the British Mu- 
seum, the South Kensington Museum, and the Saint 
Bride Foundation Library, the latter comprising 30,000 
volumes of technical works on printing and the allied 
arts. This institution was founded by William Blades, 
Talbot Baines, and Passmore Edwards, three men whose 
names will always be honorably remembered in the an- 
nals of British printing. 

Bordeaux has a private book museum founded and 
owned by M. Delmas. Kiev in Russia has a Bibliological 
Institute, and the Typographic Library in Amsterdam 
has a fine collection of books relating to the graphic arts. 

Interest in the history of bookbinding has also devel- 
oped, there having been set up a special commission for 
historical research in this field, with offices in the Munici- 
pal Library at Leipzig. In short, Europe is keenly aware 
of the heritage left by book producers and book lovers of 
other days. And the discriminating tourist can profitably 
spend as much time as his itinerary will permit in study- 
ing examples preserved in museums and libraries of the 
Old World. 

In recent years, the growing interest in the history of 
books has led a number of European universities to estab- 
lish schools for the study of the art and science of books 
and bookmaking. But there is still much remaining to 
be done. Innumerable problems have yet to be solved. 
There are writings which have never been deciphered; 
there are many points in bookbinding history which 
have never been cleared up; the complete listing of Fif- 
teenth Century books will not be finished for many 
years; and our knowledge of the 
book culture of the Far East is 
still very limited indeed. 

Art galleries and _ historical 
museums may be found every- 
where, while museums devoted 
solely to books and the book arts 
are still few and far between. 
Book museums are of real im- 
portance in influencing the gen- 
eral public to take a more active 
and personal interest in books 
and the graphic arts as well as 
in their history—a history which 
for the most part is also the his- 
tory of civilization itself. Mu 
seum presentation is the only way 
to show clearly all that has been 
achieved up to the present time 
as well as all that still remains to 
be explored. 
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The Sympathy 
‘Racke?’ 
By Edward Podolsky 


Illustrations by Devitt Welsh 


Bcc: is a soft spot in the make-up of the most 


callous of us. In spite of what may be said of the in- 
humanity of man to man, there is a flicker of sympathy 
in him which may be awakened to full force when the 
proper technic is applied. 

This fact is so well known to certain gentry of the 
demimonde that quite a few of them are able to get by 
more or less comfortably without resorting to such a 
commonplace thing as honest labor. By arousing sym- 
pathy and working it to its highest pitch these “con” men 
yearly mulct many thousands of dollars from the unwary 

There is perhaps nothing so debased as playing upon 
human sympathy for illegitimate gains, but this does not 
deter these lads. Next to parting with money to enrich 
himself in some bizarre scheme the average person will 
part with his money, no matter how hard earned, to help 
a fellow creature. This the sympathy racketeers realize 
and take advantage of. 

The Benevolent Clergyman: A 
usually a retired actor or actress who is interested in 
actor’s aid societies, is called on the telephone. The 
speaker says that he is a clergyman who for years has 
been devoting his time to helping down-and-out mem- 
bers of the acting profession. Right now he is interested 
in a very sad case of an actor who is in very straitened 
circumstances. A friend has found him a position, and 


man or woman, 
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Heart-wringing tales abound at 


but before opening 


this season o 


your purse, check up with your 
local charitable organizations. 


all that is now required is a suit of clothes for the poor 
fellow. His clothes are practically rags, and of course 
he cannot present himself in that condition to his new 
employer. Would the kind gentleman or lady help this 
poor actor get on his feet? All that is needed is that the 
benevolent person at the other end of the wire advance 
the money for a new suit of clothes. The kindly clergy 
man personally undertakes to be responsible for the re 
turn of the money after the actor has gotten on his feet. 

The person called up says that he or she will be glad 
to help a fellow actor. 

“Where is the poor man?” 

“He is with me right now. Shall I send him over to 
you?” 

“Yes, by all means. I'll have the money ready when he 
comes.” 

Within a short time a poorly dressed man arrives at 
the house. He certainly looks woe-begone. The actor is 
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so impressed by his poor 
but honest appearance that 
he gladly gives him the 
money for a new suit of 
clothes. 

Later on, the donor will 
discover that the man who 
telephoned him and_ the 
down and out actor are one 
and the same person. If the 
case is investigated further, 
the disillusioned giver will 
learn that this imperson 
ator has frequently in- 
vested a nickel in a tele- 
phone call and emerged 
from the transaction with 
fifteen or twenty dollars. 

He knows how to play 
on human sympathy and 
make it pay! 

The Sick Wife Gag: 
This fellow plies his trade 
in museums usually. You 
may be looking at the pic- 
tures in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New 
York, or the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, or the 
Chicago Art Institute, 
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when a young man will get “My wife has to undergo a serious operation and has wired me to come to her at once.” 


into conversation with you. 

He will talk interestingly on art, for he really knows his 
subject. You listen because he seems to be a man who 
really knows something of what he is talking about. 

After a while he gradually shifts the conversation over 
to a subject which is much nearer home, himself. 

“I am in a terrible fix,” he says. Before you realize it, 
you are listening sympathetically to his story, for some- 
how he has ingratiated himself. His appearance and 
manner are so refined and genteel that you would never 
in the world take him for anything but an honest, right- 
living young fellow. 

“My wife,” he continues, “has to undergo a serious 
operation and she has wired me to come to her at once. 
Unfortunately, I haven’t the money to pay the railway 
fare. She is in a hospital in... .” (usually a city some 


two or three hundred miles away). 


@. course you are very sorry that the young man is in 
so desperate a situation. He goes on: 

“I don’t know anybody here. You see, I am here to 
get a position, and as a matter of fact I have an appoint- 
ment to see a man who has promised to give me one, but 
he is out of town and won't be back for a few days. But 
now this thing had to happen to me. Here is the tele- 
gram I received: 

“Walter. I must have the operation I wrote you 
about. It is more serious than I thought and must have 


it tomorrow. I may not live through it. I must see you 
before it takes place. Harriette.’ ” 

The story sounds so true and the young man so pitiful 
that you advance him the few dollars for railroad fare. 
He takes your name and address and promises to return 
the money to you within a week. That is the last you 
will ever see of the young man or your money. A half- 
hour later he is pulling the same gag on someone else 
equally gullible. 

The Starving Man: This act is performed in a church. 
The services are about ended when there is a considerable 
commotion in one of the benches. Aspoorly dressed man 
has fallen to the floor in a fit. 

The churchgoers, anxious to help, crowd around him. 
He is finally revived, and after a while tells his story. 
He relates a most heart-rending tale. For almost a week 
he has had to sleep on park benches. During that time 
he has eaten but little. For the last two days not a morse! 
of food has passed his lips. Driven almost to despera- 
tion, he went into the church to pray to God to help him. 

In a few minutes, a hat is passed around to the mem- 
bers of the congregation. Their sympathy has been so 
aroused that as much as ten dollars may be collected. 
This is given to the poor “starving” man, who pockets the 
money gratefully. He is soon on his way to pull the same 
stunt in another church in another town. The frothing 
at the mouth is produced by sucking a bit of soap. This 
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may be rather unpleasant, but the rewards are worth it. 

Selling Merchandise to the Dead: Mr. Krasnow is 
dead. A notice of his death has been published in the 
local papers. A few days later a man appears at his 
widow’s house who shows her a watch and tells her that 
her late husband had paid a $10 deposit on it. He asks 
what she wants to do about the balance of $20. 

Of course, Mrs. Krasnow reveres the memory of her 
dead husband and she pays the remainder. Later she 
learns that her late husband paid no deposit on any 
watch, and further that the watch she bought is made of 
tin and worth less than a dollar. 

There are various forms of this racket of playing on a 
person’s bereavement. Sometimes a 25-cent fountain pen 
is sent to the deceased with a $3 C.O.D. charge attached. 
The relatives often accept the pen, thinking that the or- 
dering of the merchandise was the last act of the de 
ceased. 

The Lost Pocketbook Trick: As you are walking along 
the street, a woman walks up to you. Generally she looks 
like a widow or a respectable housekeeper. She is past 
middle age and conservatively dressed. There is a ter- 
ribly worried expression in her face. She asks if she may 
speak to you for a moment. You consent. 

She tells you in a tone of distress she has lost her 
pocketbook. She lives somewhere in the suburbs. She 
hasn’t the least idea how she is to get home; she hasn't 
a penny with her. 

“I wonder if it would be asking too much,” she says, 
“if I asked you to lend me 


I'll return Later, Mrs. Krasnow 
1s to learn the watch 
is made of tin and 


not worth a dollar. 


my fare home. 
the money the moment I get 
home. Here’s my address.” 

She certainly looks respec- 
table. They always do. That 
is part of their racket. If you 
are kind-hearted, you will 
advance her the dollar or 
two. But that is the last you 
will ever see of your money. 
A little later this lady in dis- 
tress will work the same 
trick on some other kind- 
hearted gentleman. 

Helping the Poor: Mr. Lee 
has been knocked down by 
an automobile and has sus- 
tained severe injuries. He is 
taken to the hospital, and as 
soon as he is discharged he 
is visited at his home by a 
glib-ttalking individual who 
says that he represents a firm 
of lawyers who act for some 
society or other organization 
who are particularly inter- 
ested in the poor. 

This man has fully investi- 
gated Mr. Lee’s case and it 


is his belief that he can collect damages. His firm will 
be glad to put in a claim on Mr. Lee’s behalf. Of course 
Mr. Lee is grateful and gives the case to the lawyer. 

If the man responsible for the accident pays the claim, 
the lawyers deduct 10 percent or more of the sum and in 
If the case 
comes into court and Mr. Lee loses, Mr. Lee has to pay 


addition send Mr. Lee their bill for costs. 


the costs of the trial. The society is of course nonexistent 


7 LESE are but a few of the methods of mulcting dol 


lars from the unwary by playing on their sympathies. 
These schemes are by no means confined to any one pat 
ticular city, State, or nation. They are worked in the 
United States, England, France and other places, esp 
cially in the larger cities and in popular resorts. They 
always seem to work. The racketeer is often a Zoe Ye psy 
chologist. He knows that working on human sympathies 
is often just as productive as is working on man’s pet 
petual desire to get a lot of méney by investing a little. 

It is always well to remember that there are many 
charitable organizations to take care of the worthy poot 
For those temporarily in distress the police are at all 
times ready and willing to lend a helping hand. No 
matter how much your sympathy may be aroused, you 
are taking a chance in giving money to strangers. 

If you are ever approached to part with money to help 
someone in distress, refer them to the proper authorities. 
The chances are that otherwise you will yourself turn 


out in the end to be the real victim. 








“*Wull, the boss do sye as ‘ow they’s a vurry bawd fall o’ rock over about 16-L. You'd better coom right quick... . 


Yea, the Work of Our Hands! 


By Whiting Williams 


Illustrations by Charles Hargens 


LD Evan Pugh and I were repairmen in a cer- 
tain mine in the Rhondda Valley of Wales. That meant 
that we were amongst the least skilled and poorest paid 
of all. Most of our time we did little but shovel “gob” or 
muck for keeping the various black passageways tidied. 

But occasionally would come a high moment—a 
hurry-up call, delivered by some coal-black face behind 
the safety lamp held up to old Evan’s face: 

“That been you, Evan? Wull, the boss do sye as ‘ow 
they’s a vurry bawd fall 0’ rock over about 16-L. You'd 
better coom right quick and fix it ‘oop before the whole 
bloody mine falls in!” 

Good news! A chance to do our real stuff! <A half 
hour later our sledges and shovels had broken up the 
great rocks and cleared the tracks, permitting us to re- 
turn to our more ordinary tasks. But before we left the 
spot, old Evan would do a little gloating: 

“Wull, it been plain to see, they cawn’t roon this bloody 
mine ‘thout you and me. Now cawn they?” 

Every job in the world is like that. Whether below 
ground or above, whether in America, Britain, France, 
Italy, or Russia, everywhere I have noticed during all 
the past 15 years of close-up “overalls” observation that 
every last worker seeks to demonstrate his worth as a 


man among his fellowmen, his standing as a citizen 
among his fellow citizens, by first demonstrating beyond 
cavil his worth as a worker among his fellow workers. 
Why does every workman constantly seek such proof 
and so hug it to his heart when he finds it? Simply be- 
cause when found, such proof satisfies a man’s dearest, 
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Job security? Yes. Men want it— 
and more. In Europe, America, 
everywhere, they seek certainty 
that their labor has importance. 


deepest longing—the longing to feel himself worthy and 
justified as a human being among other human beings. 
There is nothing more important to humanity’s welfar 
and progress, so I am persuaded, than this—that histor) 
records no invention which for a moment can compare 
with the interlocking relations of a man’s daily job for 
helping him to understand his value to others and s 
enjoy that self-respect without which life is unbearable. 

“How far down the line,” the fireman asks, as the loco 
motive follows its headlight along the gleaming rails, 
“dyou think the ‘Hoghead’ [engineer] over there across 
the cab would get us unless he got his power from me? 

“If we trawler crews,” boasts the fisherman, “’adn’t 
kept a-clearin’ of the seas from torpedoes, ‘ow long dy’. 
think the British could-a gone?” 

“How long,” asks the hobo, “d’ya think this country ¢ 
last if us “boes, us itin’rant laborers, was to stop hustlin 
from the Summer wheat-fields of Kansas up to th 
Winter lumbercamps o’ Minnesota?” 

Nobody can come within a mile of the labor problen 
so long as he stands with those alleged economists wh: 
believe that the only reason men perform their dail\ 
tasks is the reason of dollars and cents—that men swea' 
daily in mud and grime only because they must get ¢! 
work over with to enjoy the leisure money brings. 

The real truth is that all these workers—along wit 
all their bosses clear up to the Big Executive at his glass 
topped desk—are trying to find in their daily jobs ¢! 
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chief nourishment, filling not only their pockets and 
their stomachs but their very souls as well. Nor can 
the very least of them be blamed for feeling that his own 
particular function, however humble, is, after all, vital. 
“Why me feex-a deesa joint?” replies the section-hand. 
“Well, yestaday, beega president of road coom by in 
private car and, right here, go ‘boomp!’ So he tell chief 
engineer alongside, ‘Better feex-a dat joint!’ Chief he 
tell superintendent division, ‘How about feex-a tomorrow, 
Superintendent, he tell chief division engineer 
Chief engineer he call 


huh?’ 
‘Say, gett-a move on! 
my boss last night and give him hell unless feex-a today. 
Dees morning boss he say to me, ‘Hey, Nick, how about 
feex-a joint right here so no more boomp, huh?’—Me, 
I feex-a da boomp!” 


In one form or another I have heard exactly this same 


Feex!’ 


explanation of this or that particular job and hence of 
the man behind it, among the stevedores of London and 
Genoa, the coal-diggers of France and Germany, the 
steel-makers of Pittsburgh or Essen, the steer-skinners of 
Chicago. Exactly this, of course, is why I have also 
heard in these and other places the breathing of that 
universal prayer of workers everywhere: 

“Give us this day our daily—jod!” 

Nothing is surer than that this prayer comes much less 
than we imagine from hunger for mere daily bread. In- 
stead, it comes from the far deeper hunger, deep down 
in the heart of every one of us, for the tangible evidences 
of our right to think well of ourselves—from the ever- 
lasting craving to offset somehow, somewhere, the fear 
that lurks always within us that perhaps after all we 
are not properly carrying our weight, holding up our 
end, saving our face. It is only a different form of that 
same wish which has for ages arisen from men’s lips: 

“Establish thou the work of our hands. Yea, the work 
of our hands, establish thou it!” 


3] 


It is not that we are worried about the permanent value 
of either the work itself or of our hands: we are worried 
about the permanent value, the unquestioned certifica 
tion, of the doer of the work, of the owner of the hands! 


Daily therefore we rise up t that certification 
handed to us by our daily job. 
Now I submit that this quest—this spiritual quest, if 


you like 


in the world of work is as different as can be imagined 


which the world of men carries daily forward 


from that dollars-only drive so generally and so supet 


LADO! 


ficially taken for granted by those who study the 
problem by spending an afternoon visiting a factory. I 
also submit that this spiritual-economic search, once prop 
erly understood, deserves outstanding recognition when 
ever we discuss more than a few of today’s major issues 


in present-moment industry and, yes, politics. 


Ee: all the above means, for one thing, that observers 


are wrong, dead wrong, when they assume so blithely 
ae 


Md) lila 


that men’s ancient pride of work is now dead, « 
To be sure, it has bee nh lost at least tem 


But the 


all but buried. 


porarily—by many wage earners. fault is only 


slightly the fault of either the work or the worker. In 


1 


stead, it 18S most likely to be the fault of the work give 
the employer. In all probability, he has joined the ranks 
of those who are convinced that “All these men want 1s 


the pay envelope.” So his men have no choice but to be 


convinced by their own experience that, as too many have 


confided to me, “Doin’ your work—yes, doin’ it up to the 


queen’s taste, y'understand, in this plant, don’t 


get you nowheres! For why? Why, because, if the for 
man wants to move a man up outa this labor-gang to a 
. 


Wt 


better job, he allus picks his cousin or his brother-in-la 
I’ve seen disgraceful numbers of men loafing, prid 
reason 


less in their job. But seldom if ever without a 


which was outside themselves. 


“How long,” asks the hobo, “d’ya think this country’d last if us ‘boes, us itin’rant laborers, was to stop hustlin’. 


=" 


= 








“But,” you say, “how can a man take anything like 
pride in performing, hour after hour and month after 
month, some tiny fraction of some huge process?” 

The answer is that the 
drummer is helped to justify 
his long periods of do-nothing 
by his understanding of the 
importance of his function to 
the total contribution of his 
orchestra. It is altogether 
pointless to cite that today 
thousands of workers have 
never seen the finished prod- 
uct for which they have been 
making parts for years. The 
shift from handcraft to ma- 
chine has, to be sure, lessened 
the number of soloists, but it 
has vastly increased the num- 
ber of those who participate 
in orchestras whose contribu- 
tion is world wide. To enjoy 
such participation needs only 
a better interpretation, by the 
employer, of the orchestra cre- 
ated by his machines and his 
subdivided jobs and of the 
vastly enlarged contribution 
of service thus made possible 
and shareable for all by the 
skillful and enthusiastic coér- 
dination of its every last, in- 
dispensable member. 

Too many employers fail to 
help with this interpretation 
of the factory “orchestra” be- 
cause they share that money-only error of the yard fore- 
man: 

Three times his gang of foreign-born laborers had fol- 
lowed his instructions to dig him a six-foot hole in the 
factory yard—only to be told again, “No good. Dig an- 
other one over here!” Finally they downed tools and 
quit: “Alla time, deeg here, deeg dere—all dam’ day like 
dam’ fool, for noting!” 

He knew of course that such men cared nothing about 
their work except the dollars it gained. Nevertheless, 
under the circumstances, he had no choice but to humor 
them and explain that a drinking-water line had gotten 
lost and stopped-up, leaving nothing to do but search for 
it till found, unless all wanted to go thirsty. 

“Sure,” they replied as they took up pick and shovel 
again. “Why da heck not say so at first? We help find- 
em dam’-fool pipe!” 

The machines of modern subdivided process luckily re- 
quire vastly less sweat and muscle than before. They 
also, general misunderstanding to the contrary notwith- 
standing, create a larger, not a smaller, total of jobs for 
all. But they and their less obvious final objectives also 
require more explanation if the pride of the orchestra is 
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to be enjoyed by every player. Until such explanation js 


given and rejected, no one can claim that pride of work 
is extinct. 


For another thing, it is this hunger for work 
as a means of self-respect that explains why 
worklessness, unemployment, is such a trag- 
edy—why no other evil causes so much de- 
moralization and destruction of human char- 
acter and fibre. How is anybody to believe 
that there is any value in him whatsoever 
when the whole race of men has no use for 
the work of his hands? 

But this is also why such a thing as unem- 
ployment insurance is to be considered only as 
the merest palliative. For that “spiritual” ele- 
ment in the economic-spiritual equation of 
work means that there is no substitute—can 
be no substitute—for a man’s job except an- 
other job. What every laborer learns from 
the handle of his pick or shovel, what every- 
body else learns from the feel of his lever, pen, 
or pencil, is that he is nothing like half so well 
off on his half-pay “benefits” of doing nothing 
as on the full-pay remuneration of his job. 
This is, of course, no argument against unem- 
ployment insurance—so long as it is viewed as 
a palliative and not as a substitute for work. 
But it does make plain that the methods of all 
insurance plans should be those which do 
most, not merely to offset joblessness, but, in 
stead, to prevent it. 

Just here, incidentally, it might be added 
that another thing which every worker learns 
from the feel of his pick-handle is this: that 
the so-called “work-relief” brings him little 
of the aimed-at self-respect unless he can ob- 
serve two things: 

First, that “work” represents work worth performing. 

Second, that such worth-while work is so supervised 
as to require from him a decent day’s performance in 
return for a decent day’s pay. 

For still another thing, this daily quest of men for 
self-justification in their daily work is calculated, when 
properly understood, to make any friend of the worker 
worry about a world which suddenly becomes convincec 
that all any reasonable wage earner wants or ever will 
want is the security of his job. For this importance of th« 
job to a man’s deepest thought about himself means that 
just as intensely as he wants to believe himself a growing 
person, so intensely does he want to have the evidence 
of that growth given him in the shape of a growing jo?. 

Just as nothing has ever been invented to compare with 
his job for proving the reality of his present worth, so 
no yardstick for demonstrating the constant increase o! 
his value in the scheme of things has ever been invented 
that could compare with those rungs which are furnished 
by every mine’s and every factory’s ladder of job-levels 
up from unskilled bottom to semiskilled middle and 
finally to high-skilled top. 
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Everywhere the machinist knows he is a bigger, better 
man, because a more important workman, than the poor, 
unskilled fellow who brings his materials or takes away 
his finished product. In the same way the tramp who 
walks from job to job looks down upon the work-avoid- 
ing bum. Similarly, the hobo who takes his “side-door 
Pullman” because he “must get there on time or crops 
go to waste, millions o’ dollars get lost, and the whole 
biamed country goes to the devil,” looks down upon the 
tramp who “walks from job to job because he don’t care 
whether he ever gets there or not—and nobody else does!” 

All this means that security—the mere holding of a job 
—is only part of the worker’s wants. The other part is 
opportunity—the chance to enjoy a higher social status 
among his fellow workers as the holder of a constantly 
better job. 

Such personal development and such elation of success 
in the climbing of that ladder of greater skill, greater 
responsibility, and greater recognition, can never, it is 
worth seriously noting today, be enjoyed if all our future 
business and industry is to stop thinking of expanding 
while it devotes itself to “digging in,” however securely, 
on present levels. Proper opportunity on such a ladder 
cannot be given the workers 


of a nation which allows a “Nothing 1s today 
more important 

than that businessmen 
help them to regain 
what the depression 
has either consciously 
or unconsciously taken 
away from them... .” 


depression to break its old 
dynamic ambition down 
into static, play-safe content- 
ment. 

To be sure, the depression 
makes increased security a 
thing to be desired and earn- 
estly to be striven for. But 
it will be a tragedy for the 
worker — and through him 
for all the rest of us—if we 
are persuaded by a wrong 
idea of men’s thought about 
their work to withhold for 
overlong our efforts to in- 
crease, by means of an ex- 
panding industry, our work- 
ers’ opportunity. Our real 
problem is rather to make 
sure that, now and always, 
we do our best to increase 
the security of our wage 
earner in every conceivable 
manner which does not cost 
him too dearly in terms of 
opportunity. 

Let the heads of office, 
plant, and mine help all their 
subordinates at desk, wheel, 
lever, or handle to find max- 
imum pride and self-satisfac- 
tion at every point in the 
whole great wheel of indus- 
try’s reciprocal service. If 


they do this, they are serving the social and the spiritual 
as well as the dollars-and-cents needs of their fellow citi 
zens precisely because they are meeting them where these 
truly live, move, and have their being—in their work. 

I have had occasion to move among both the workers 
and the businessmen of most of the world’s great na 
tions. I am today more hopetul for the future than are 


take1 S) 


most. This hope arises because I see more job 
and job-givers, more laborers and executives, more busi- 
ness clerks and business heads, animated by that same 
attitude toward their work which an ancient writer re- 
ported in the minds of the artisans of his time: 

All these put their trust in their hands, 

And each becometh wise in his own words. 

Yea, though they be not sought for in the council of the 

people, 

Nor be exalted in the assembly; 

Though they sit not on the seat of the judge, 

Nor understand the covenant of judgment; 

Though they declare not instruction and judgment, 

And be not found among them that utter dark sayings; 

Yet without these shall not a city be inhabited, 

Nor shall men sojourn or walk up and down therein. 

For these maintain the fabric of the world 

And in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer. 
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Seated crosslegged on the floor, chopstic ks in 
hand, Paul P. Harris, Rotary Founder, enjoys 
his sukiyaki on a recent Pacific goodwill trip. 


1 typ:cal Hawauan Rotary welcome, as given 
to a Rotarian and his wife, en 2nd 
Pacific Rotary Conference in Tokyo, Japan, 
in 1928. (On opposite page, two Rotari 
ans get acquainted in a carretela at the Pacific 


Conference of 1935, Manila, Philippine Isles. 


route the 


Bi: OTHER day in Honolulu, caught in a line of 


cars on Queen Street, I was in too much of a hurry. 


Impatiently I whirled my car out of line, and in second 
gear tried to race past an intersection. 

I was nearly in the clear when suddenly a car from my 
left swept in front of me. Fortunately both cars had 
good brakes and we jarred to a stop, wheel to wheel. 

On the verge of giving the other driver a glare, I sud- 
denly recognized him. It was Bill, who was always good 
for a laugh at the Club, when badgered by the chairman. 

Bill gave me a wide grin. I waved my hand, backed up 
a bit, let him pass, and then drove on. 

When I had parked I got to analyzing that trivial traf- 
fic incident. People who drive cars know how frequently 
we become upset about courtesies of the road. If we are 
in the wrong and are “called,” we feel more miserable 
than if we had been in the right. Why had Bill and I 
laughed it off, and passed on with a pleasant glow? 

You have guessed it. Because we belonged to the same 
Club. Because we were Rotarians. We served together 
on the fellowship committee. A silly answer, but sound. 
And Bill and I were acquainted, and acted accordingly. 
Our professions are quite different and, if it hadn’t been 
for the common medium of Rotary, we probably wouldn’t 


have known each other at all. 
Out here in Hawaii, in an archipelago of beautiful 
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Pacific 
May Mean 

Patience 

By George T. Armitage 


Rotary Club of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 





islands that are bounded on all sides by the might) 
Pacific, we are ordinary humans. But I think we 
are something more. We are not international, 
because we are proud of our status as a full part 
of the United States. But we are internationally 
minded. And as our acquaintance with fellow 
Rotarians of many racial antecedents in Hawaii 
swells our list of friends and makes us more tole: 
ant, so does our acquaintance with fellow Rotarians ot! 
other countries around us make us more world-minded. 

Some of our non-Rotarian friends in Honolulu occa 
sionally take cracks at Rotary. To forestall them we 
sometimes poke fun at ourselves. But regardless of how 
seriously anyone takes our organization, one incontro 
vertible fact stands out like a shining light on a stormy 
sea: Rotary had made it possible for more people of th: 
Pacific to get acquainted. 

The name “Rotary” might have been “The Wheel” 
or almost anything that first came to mind. Such organ 
zations as the Pan-Pacific Union have accomplished sim: 
lar ends. But because Rotary has banded representativ: 
business and professional men of various countries int 
many groups that automatically ease the getting-a 
quainted problem, it has performed a vital function n 
other means has afforded in such large numbers over suc!) 
a wide and divergent area. 

The Pacific is booming—trafhic is increasing. An 
just as we who motor in Honolulu sometimes find ou: 
selves in vexing traffic jams, so out here on the Pacif 
there are bound to be international traffic irritants, 2: 
strong progressive ambitious peoples strive to keep in th 
vanguard. 

In New Zealand they drive on the left and my w!! 
once entertained a visiting Rotarian friend from ¢! 
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country by motoring him around Honolulu while I fin- 
ished some letters at the office. When they returned I 
said: 

“Jack, how do you like my wife’s driving?” 

“It’s wonderful,” he exclaimed with a twinkle in his 
eye. “She’s the finest driver I ever rode with. Why, she’s 
been on the wrong side of the road all morning and 
hasn’t hit a thing!” 

So, the peoples of different countries may often seem 
to be driving on the wrong side of the road, but as we 
come to understand their customs, we learn that they in 
their own way, get along quite as successfully as we do. 





Because we know a man, it does not necessarily follow 
that we like him. The very opposite may be the case. 
But at least we are more likely to be polite to him. It is 
rather difficult to be angry with, or to stay angry at, a 
man we call by his first name. To him we are consider- 
ate, and we are patient. And the more people we know, 
the more people we are likely to be patient with. 

Thirteen years ago, the first time I visited a Rotary 
Club “down under,” I found Rotarians in New Zealand 
rather formal. Rotary was just getting under way, and 
the American Rotarians’ custom of calling each other 
“Harry” and “Pete” was for them a bit hard to swallow. 
I well remember that some addressed me “Rotarian Arm- 
itage” but as I, unblushing in my boldness, answered 
with “Jack” and “Charlie,” they gradually warmed to 
“Rotarian George” and then finally shot the works with 
plain “George.” And the more informal they became, the 
chummier we got. 

Residents of Hawaii have been especially favored be- 
cause through Rotary we have been able to meet more 
people of other countries than is the lot of most Ameri- 
cans. Hardly a week goes by during which some Ro- 
tarian from Japan or China, the Philippines or Canada, 
Mexico or New Zealand or Australia, doesn’t arrive. 
Sometimes these visiting Rotarians are in town only for 
the day of a trans-Pacific steamer in port. Sometimes we 
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James Inglis Robertson, 
North Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia (76th Dist.), 
physician and surgeon. 


Arthur L. Bolton (read- 
ing dou nj}, of Be ndigo, 
Victoria, Australia (65th 
Dist.), printer, stationer, 
and manufacturer of 


various paper produc ts. 
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Baron Shosuke Sato, of 
Japan (70th Dist.). Now 
retired to farming, his 
80 years have been given 
largely to the service 
of his country. He isan 
alumnus of an American 
university, Johns Hop- 
kins at Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Chengting T. Wang, 
Shanghai, China (81st 
Dist.) is a Yale graduate 
and has held high offices 
in his Government. He 
recently was named Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the 
United States. His suc- 
cessor as Governor will 


be announced later. 


William Thomas, Tima- 
ru, New Zealand (53rd 
Dist.) was in educational 
work until his retire- 
ment. He was born and 
educated in New Zea- 
land, and has been active 
in Rotary since 1927. 
He will be Host Gover- 
nor to the 6th Pacific 
Conference of Rotary. 
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means open sesame wherever the wheel of Roiary touchesf fully bac 

in the Pacific. at she 
At least a dozen members of the Honolulu Rotary Two ' 
Club have made such trips to New Zealand or Australia fMfturned t 
or to countries of the Orient. And as a result they haveff ick on 

reached a wider sphere of acquaintanceship which gath4{ months 
ers momentum as the faster steamers come and go. andi And at « 
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for the cogged wheel in my lapel, I almost blush: but wheel o 
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on glaring, as we do in traffic jams, when misunderffin many 
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hat amuses a friend, we laugh with him. Rotarian 
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we Americans were a bit superior and standoffish to \usgifthat suck 
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sixth Object—now the Fourth—with more understand- 
si ot what it meant. 

Then. in 1928, came the second Pacific Rotary Con- 
ference in Japan. Large representative delegations from 
vera! countries attended the sessions in Tokyo. Several 
( the delegates, as individuals, had previously visited 
J,pan, but never before had they really begun to appre 
-ate or to admire the Japanese. Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians alike opened their homes and their hearts to 
ys, and we all departed reluctantly, exalted by the serious 


ys well as the frivolous business of the Conference. 


WwW. never forgot, and never will, that the Japanese, as 


a special courtesy to us, conducted all of their sessions in 


English, and that long before the Conference, they had 


even organized schools of Western dancing so that their 
fair—and were they fair!—“Rotary Anns” could help to 
entertain us in our own way. Picture a beautiful Jap 
anese maiden inherently shy and retiring dancing grace 
fully backward in a new and strange step when at every 
beat she might slip out of her sandals! 

Two years later, in 1930, the Pacific Conference wheel 
wrned to Australia, and in another two years it came 
pick once more to Hawaii. Another two years and a few 
months found it rolling to the Orient, in Manila, in 1935. 
And at each Conference, and in between, old friendships 
were stremgthened, and new friends were made, with the 
skein of Pacific fellowship all the while crisscrossing and 
widening and strengthening, for these are small Con- 
ferences where all delegates get well acquainted. 

From March 2 to 5, at Wellington, New Zealand, the 
wheel of Rotary will stop again for what may well be 
the most successful Rotary Conference yet held in the 
Pacific. Surely no more sincere or loyal Rotarians live 
than those in that pair of glorious islands which Tasman 
ound and where hospitable Maoris accentuate hospi- 
tality. 

Thus every two years, Rotarians of shores washed by 
the Pacific Ocean gather at a common meeting place. 
Each biennium new faces join the old—new friends are 
made. That Rotary International recognizes the impor- 
tance of these gatherings in this vast crucible is evidenced 
in many ways, such as delegating an officer, often a Presi- 
dent or a Past President of Rotary International, to at- 
tend. But some day, in the not-too-distant future, Pacific 
Rotarians hope that the annual International Convention 
will be held out here. We of Hawaii hope, of course, 
that such a Convention will come to the hub at Hono- 
lulu, but wherever it may go in the Pacific, we'll gather 
to exchange “cooee” for “kia ora,” “banzai” for “mabu 
hay,” “cheerio” and “aloha.” 

Perhaps the final stepping stone for a Rotary Inter- 
tational Convention out here in the Pacific will be this 
sixth Pacific Rotary Conference in New Zealand next 
year. We want our fellow Rotarians of the world to see 
lor one thing what the Pacific is doing to live up to its 
tame of peace. But we have waited a long time; we can 
sill wait, and grow meanwhile, in Rotary. Pacific may 
mean Patience. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


The Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Speaking of Friendship 


Apne ERNEST DIMNET, elsewhere in this issue, 
suggests that we talk about friendship. We accept the 
suggestion. .. . What is friendship? What, more par- 
ticularly, is the sort of friendship that develops under the 
aegis of Rotary Club? 

Despite Cicero’s De Amicitia, penned 2,000 years ago, 
and uncounted other books and papers on the subject, 
friendship remains difficult to define in a way that suits 
the logician. But so is electricity. Both possess a dy- 
namic quality difficult to catch on the photographic plate 
of words. Both are power, energy. Both are best under- 
stood, not by a static definition, but by their works. 

A boy once stood on a hillock, unwinding from a reel 
a string that stretched in an arc upward until it was lost 
in clouds. 

“What are you doing?” someone asked. 

“Flying a kite.” 

“But you can’t see your kite. How do you know it is 
there?” 

“By the pull on the string in my hand,” the boy an- 
swered. 

Of such is friendship. 


Not to Be Regimented 


“ 

EL HAVE a friend, one must be a friend,” is a 
truism. Wearing an impenetrable armor of reserve 
insulates a man against friendship as surely as lead sheets 
deflect X-rays. The busy individual who can’t find time 
to open his door to make new acquaintances will find 
that few friends enter. The first step rung on the ladder 
of intimacy is acquaintance. 

Often misunderstood, sometimes disparaged is the 
stress that Rotary has put on fellowship. Yet, what are 
the friendly customs developed in Rotary Clubs but 
means to the end that barriers which separate men shall 
become softened, flexible, porous, and finally shall dis- 
appear altogether? The small boy's idea of a friend— 
“someone who knows all about you but still likes you”— 
gets close to the core of the whole matter. Friendship is 


based on understanding. “Tout comprendre est tout 
pardoner”—to understand is to forgive—is the way an 
old French proverb expresses the thought. 

It is true that the Rotary program envisages extension 
of the “understanding and goodwill” concept to men of 
all vocations, all races, all creeds, all nationalities. But 
those who understand it best most clearly realize that 
friendship can never be standardized nor regimented. 
What can be done is to provide the opportunity for easy 
acquaintance and the atmosphere of cordiality. Always, 
friendship must remain an individual thing. Peoples 


can’t become friends of peoples. But a David can become 


a friend to a Jonathan. 

Bruce Barton tells of an introspective person who expe- 
rienced that truth: “After he had achieved a measure 
of recognition, he joined a club. At first he used to 
slink into a corner table... . One day he was invited 
to a big round table where members laughed and joked. 
He made a great discovery. These men really liked him. 
It changed his whole life.” 


Pieced-out Names 


44 

Way: Rotarians not infrequently are asked, “do 
you always address a fellow member by his first name or 
a nickname?” 

The answers to that inquiry are many, but should in- 
clude the fact that a// Rotarians do not call other Rotari- 
ans by first names or nicknames. Even in the United 
States, where the practice has its firmest hold, there is 
a pronounced tendency not to impose it upon Rotarians 
whose preference is for the more conventional mode of 
address. 

But a good case can be made out for the custom. 
Geniality and informality are historically as well as psy- 
chologically associated with the process of making 
friends. It was but natural that Rotarians, reacting 
against the cold aloofness of urban life, should early in 
Rotary history drop “mister” for “Harry” and “Hank” 
and “Bill.” Or, if one would go academic on the matter, 
it is enlightening to look up the derivation of the word 
nickname. It comes from the Middle English ekename, 
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of which the eke part meant, and still does, to piece out. 
Thus a nickname is a name pieced out, it may be as- 
sumed, to connote the warmth and friendliness missing 
from names in conventional use. 

That is the essence of the whole subject. The first- 
name, nickname custom is not a ritualistic custom of Ro- 
tary, for Rotary has no ritualistic customs. It simply is a 
practice that spontaneously developed to break down the 
reserves that stand in the way of fellowship, to the efh- 
cacy of which George Armitage testifies elsewhere in 
these columns. It will continue only so long as it con- 
tinues to be spontaneous and natural—and helps satisty 
the need which brought it into existence. 


A Crisis for Charity 


RS ES Ps citizens in the United 
States are, as Newton D. Baker’s article indicates, uneasy 
about the future of private charities. Government aid 
occupies an increasingly important role in humanitarian 
service, but there remains as great or perhaps a greater 
demand upon private charitable organizations to render 
the special forms of help they are equipped to give. 

A review of the support accorded to community chests 
makes the picture clearer. They were first organ- 
ized in 1914, in 12 cities, to pool the causes represented 
by various charitable groups. That year, they raised 
$14,225,000, according to The Index, published by the 
New York Trust Company. By 1931, the number of 
chests had grown to 377, which raised $82,213,000. De 
spite the increase in chests, now in excess of 400, con- 
tributions have declined: 1933—$77,645,000; 1934— 
$70,640,000; 1935—$70,000,000 (estimated). 

The problem such figures tell is one to which Ro- 
tarians, in common with other citizens, will no doubt 
give special attention in the months to come. 


Revaluating Rotary 


Se from more important matters may, 
for the moment, with some profit be diverted to the fact 
that commentators of the day are injecting a new note 
into their appraisal of the Rotary movement. The rash 
of cynicism which frequently marked references to 
Rotary in the °’20’s seems to be waning. 
is a tendency. of the older authors to plume themselves 
on the “discovery” that there is much in Rotary to be 
commended. And younger writers, knowing Rotary by 
its works, are frank in their admiration. 

Maxine Davis, for example: Her Lost Generation is 
a book purporting to paint “the portrait of American 


In its stead 


youth today,” and those who are interested in her sub- 
ject would do well to peruse the book. In it she devotes 
considerable space to the efforts of Rotary Clubs and 
similar groups to aid youth in getting its bearings in 
a rather wobbly world. Her approving comment caught 
the eye of a reviewer for The New York Times Book 


Review magazine, who, a bit warily, observed that 
“. .. Rotary Clubs... 


of mirth or contempt when they help homeless bovs, 


which are certainly not objects 


give scholarships, and find jobs.” 

Other literary gentlemen whose knowledge of Rotary 
has the advantage of wider, not to say personal, acquaii 
tance are less guarded in their praise. One, Mare A 
Rose, in a recent article in Today notes in some det 
how Rotary Clubs have surged ahead in quality of me: 
bership, in breadth of projects and programs, and 
leadership. 

As a Mr. Rose 


when he concludes, “The businessman finds in Rot 


reporter, reports what he has s¢ 

an agency in which he can participate in communit 
service—work for underprivileged boys, for examp\ 
And he has the feeling, too, that he is doing his bit 


towards international peace.” 


Hobby for Travellers 


Wi SEVERAL thousand readers ol Tut R 


TARIAN planning a sojourn in Europe next Summer, fo 
ea. : : ; : ; 

lowing the Convention at Nice, it iS not amiss here t 
suggest that a traveller can have a barrel of fun collect 
full edged hobb 


with rich after-luncheon conversational possibilities. 


ing odd place names. It can become a 


Take these, for example, all from the United King 
dom: Ulgham, Garboidisham, Hardenhuish, Hauthe 
Puncknowle, Meols. Not even the British Broadcasting 
Company, ‘tis said, knows how to pronounce them. Bi 
there are others equally interesting yet not so baffling 
to the unpracticed eye and ear. Daventry is “Daintry” 
when spoken; Slaithwaite becomes “Slowitt;” Alderwa:s 
ley, “Allerzlee;” 


“Coomsbury.” 


Hedgehope, “Hedjop;” Congresbury, 


But who save a native could be expected to know that 
Kentish Trottiscliffe is to be spoken of as though it wer 
“Trossly!” Circencester, however, will present no difh 
culties if you remember the limerick: 

There was a young lady at Ci'c'eter, 
Who went to call on a solicitor, 
When he asked for a fee 
She said fiddle de-dee, 
I only came as a visitor! 


Motoring through Cornwall, you may come across th: 


road 


village, Come to God, one mile off the between 
Truro and Helston. The explanation for it is that th 
name is an Anglicization of Cornish “cum-ty-coid” which 
simply means “valley of house in wood.” In Hampshir« 
are villages named Tadley God Help Us and Dead 
Maiden, and near Newcastle-on-Tyne one may find a vil 
lage that is literally Wide Open. 

One suspects American influence in Make-em-Rich, 
A New 


found in South Staffordshire, and also in Shropshire. 


a town in Northumberland. Invention is to 
Fryup is in Yorkshire, while Cold Roast Hamlet is in 
Buckinghamshire, both, no doubt, calculated to enti 


the hungry wayfarer. 











FTER about ten years in active service in Rotary, 
I have been almost completely out of touch with it for 
nearly as many months, and it is interesting, to me at 
least, to view it in retrospect. 

There may be such animals as professional Rotarians, 
but, if so, I was never one of them.’ During the course 
of my membership, I tried to keep myself in an attitude 
of honest, constructive questioning as to the validity of 
the aims of Rotary and of the methods it employed in 
the effort to attain them. 

In addition to that, my business, profession, game, or 
whatever one should call it, is journalism. Newspaper 
work makes analysis of men, motives, movements essen- 
tial. One learns to avoid the tendency to rationalize as 
though it were the foul fiend himself. In advance, then, 
I am flattering myself with the hope that I can set down 
in unbiased fashion an intelligible account of what 
Rotary means to one man who is on the outside after 
having been on the inside. 

For the betterment of my soul, it is perhaps well to 
confess that I went into Rotary largely because I knew it 
would be good for me. In the city where I was living 
at the time, Rotary was “tops” in every way, and belong- 
ing to it was a mark of more than average distinction. 
I was not, however, unacquainted with Sinclair’ Lewis 
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and H. L. Mencken, and on the basis of certain 
displays of horseplay I had witnessed, I was 
fairly sure they had a good deal of right on their 
side. It is unfortunate that Rotary so frequently 
exposes nothing but its worst foot to the visitor. 

Once in, however, I concluded that I might 
as well get as much of my money’s worth as I 
could. In newspaper work it is extremely im- 
portant to know as many substantial citizens as 
possible. For three full years, therefore, I never 
ate a Rotary lunch by the side of the same man 
any two weeks in succession, and at the end of 
the first year I believe I could have called the 
name and designated the business or profession 
of every man in this Rotary Club of more than 
200 members. 

The result of this experiment, quite frankly 
entered into as a business proposition, was a host 
of new acquaintances and a surprisingly large 
number of genuine friends who are such to this 
day. In a year or two I became aware that my point 
of view was being largely widened because, almost lit- 
erally, I was rubbing shoulders and exchanging opinions 
with the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
to say nothing of lawyer, doctor, and college professor. 
I found, too, that I had learned not to take snap judg- 
ments, for six or seven men whom I had most thoroughly 
disliked on the basis of preconceptions had become com- 


panions most congenial. 


B, nature, or something, I am a rather shy and sen- 
sitive soul, one of the sort that rather desperately desire 
friends and have no natural gift for making them. Left 
to ourselves, we tend to lead lives narrowed and re- 
stricted by shells of our own making. My experience in 
Rotary, I may fairly say, not only demolished my shell 
but also set me on strict guard against its ever forming 
again. In that respect, certainly, Rotary made me realize 
broader and better horizons and started me on the trek 
toward them. 

It so. happened, too, that my Rotary Club was one in 
which real effort was made to put new members to work, 
and so I had not been a private in Rotary ranks very long 
until I was told that it would fall to my lot to make a 
five-minute talk at a meeting two weeks removed. What 
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the occasion was or what my subject was I have long 
since forgotten, but I shall never forget the genuine agony 
I endured. I would wake in the stillness of the night to 
indulge in the luxury of cold sweats. I seriously con- 
sidered a resignation. I wrote and rewrote my speech and 
rehearsed it constantly. 

Realization, however, turned out not quite so bad as 
anticipation, but it was bad enough and to spare. My 
knees almost literally knocked together, my tongue prac 
tically clave to the roof of my mouth, my temperature 
must have been about 106, my words either kicked each 
other on the heels or lagged too far behind, and my voice 
trembled. All at once, however, I realized that I was 
done, that no one had either bitten me or thrown any 
thing at me, and that the audience seemed to have gained 
some sort of an idea from my talk. Several men spoke 
approvingly about it that day, and I heard echoes of their 
words in the week that followed. 

From that time on I gradually gained confidence in 
myself and ability to think on my feet. Since then I have 
spoken to all sorts of audiences, and, while | shall never 
be an orator, I can, if necessity demands, give a fairly 
satisfactory account of myself in words while on my feet. 

I shall be charmed to admit the validity of the claim of 
anyone who takes the point of view that it is unfortunate 
for any agency to operate in such manner as to encourage 
more men to speak in public. In my case, however, | 
owe Rotary a debt, for my particu- 
lar position in the scheme of things 
gets me “called on for a few re- 
marks” now and again. Once in a 
while, too, I add a bit to my income 
via radio or otherwise, entirely be- 
cause Rotary pushed me where I 
never would have gone of my own 
accord. The experience stripped me 
of a surplusage of self-consciousness, 
if no more, and definitely increased 
my suitability for living in my sphere 
of affairs. 

Outside the purely personal realm, 
too, I feel that Rotary has been of 
profound value to me. It so hap- 
pens that I have now and have had 
for years a position that entitled me 
to use the printed word in quip and 
commentary for the possible con- 
sumption of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons daily. The power 
of the press is a much bruited and 
mooted matter, but unquestionably 
the newspaper does have its cumu- 
lative effects for good or evil. Cer- 
tainly, it falls to the lot of the edi- 
torial writer to view and review 
manners, morals, motives, and cus- 
“Newspaper work makes analysis of 
men, motives,movements essential.” 


toms as they appear in every demonstration of hum 
ity’s work and play, its loves and lusts, its failures ; 
successes. He must, in a word, know something ab« 


\ 


almost everything, and on the intimacy and accuracy 
his knowledge depends his ability to be of service as 


makes a living. 


= gave me constant contacts ovet 


of ten years with 200 men who represented aly 


many different phases ot business and Droless 


] 
It gave me almost countless opportunities to sec 
other fellow’s business through his eves as well as thi 
my own and to see my business through Nis eves . 


If 1 know any of the right answers today, 1 mus 
the fact very largely to my contacts made through 


medium of Rotary. 


Rotary likewise toned and colored my social cot 
materially. Unless one is pathologically heedless 
selfish, he cherishes more or less actively a desir 


able tO Say the world is a better place In some Way 


cause he has lived and worked and played in it. TI 


puzzle for a great many individuals is to find some 


| 


of gratifying that ambition surely. Rotary made m¢ 


ize as nothing else ever has not only the obligation 
the power of the individual who allies himself on 


side of what is constructive. 


Somewhere and somehow along the line I gaine: 
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conception of what one might term Rotary’s “philos- 
ophy” of unselfish, unobtrusive work in establishing and 
maintaining undertakings for the good of others in such 
manner that the activity itself has permanence, and to the 
end that the benefits shall be progressive and cumulative. 
It taught me, too, the communal value of an organization 
that is content to hunt out needed services, develop them 
to the point of general public acceptability, and then re- 
linguish all but a partnership interest in a going concern. 
The point of view has been especially valuable in con- 
sidering projects for a newspaper. It is to my mind, how- 
ever, equally valuable for any man who studies Rotary 
carefully enough to get it. 

On the other side, Rotary is responsible for my present 
conception of the ultimate folly of frippery, ballyhoo, and 
opportunism in some so-called service enterprises. The 
truth about these dawned on me slowly, but steadily. 

Rotary’s emphasis and insistence on fellowship and ac- 
quaintanceship as the best available means of promoting 
international goodwill and promoting the interests of 
world peace for a long time struck me as sentimentalism 
or worse. In fact, only since I have been clear out of 
Rotary has the full significance of what it did for me 


along those lines come to me. 
Totalling up that score, however, I find that I have a 
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very good friend in England, another in Germany, still 
another in New Zealand, and several in Australia. | 
know and respect a man in Tokyo, another in Shanghai, 
and still another in the Malay States. To make what 
could be a long story reasonably short, Rotary has intro- 
duced me to business and professional men in all parts 
of the world, and by the same token it has introduced 
them to me. 

As I have met these men over the years, I have con- 
sciously measured and balanced them against myself and 
my fellows in the United States. I have endeavored, and 
I believe I have succeeded, to strip them of their Rotary 
buttons and afhliations. If marked differences, inferiori- 
ties, or superiorities existed, I have tried to find them. 
The result is that I find it impossible to believe that Eng- 
land, let us say, will deliberately do the wrong thing. 

I know a number of British Rotarians and they are as 
anxious to be right as I am. In my business, of course, | 
meet people from almost everywhere at one time or an 
other, and not all individuals from other lands measure 
up to the Rotary standard by any means. All the more 
important, then, that I should have had opportunity to 
judge by the best as well as the rest. Rotary is not the 
only agency through which I have made contacts abroad, 
but it has been the best one. 

Rotary has likewise accelerated what I believe was a 
natural tendency to disregard any inborn or acquired 
prejudices stemming from racial or religious sources. It 
has helped teach me to judge men by the quality of grist 
they brought to the mills of the gods rather than by the 
road they used in arriving. It has verified and strength- 
ened my belief along such lines because it has given me 
friends of equal warmth and value among Catholics, 
Jews, Greeks, and all branches of Protestantism. It has, 
in a word, given me a working disregard for labels. 

I pass over with no more than an indication the fact 
that friends made through Rotary sustained and sup- 
ported, encouraged and inspired me to live more or less 
happily and hopefully through salary cuts, eventual loss 
of position and earning power and depression generally, 
to a place the best I have ever had both in immediate as- 
pects and in opportunity. The tale would be entirely 
true, however, if I were to tell it. 

The foregoing is not intended as @ pean of perfection 
to Rotary, for I do not feel that way about it. In fact, 
there are many critical suggestions I could and would 
make if I were writing that sort of thing. It just so hap- 
pens, however, that I am here auditing my own long- 
term account with Rotary, and if I have falsified any 
figures or changed any entries, I am not aware of the er- 
ror. The final balance is what concerns me. 

Why write such a thing, anyway? Well, somebody 
would bring that up, I suppose, but, as long as the mat- 
ter has been agitated, I have written largely in the hope 
that it may suggest to some of those who are in Rotary 
what one who is out of it thinks there is in it. 


“It is unfortunate that Rotary so frequently exposes noth- 
ing but its worst foot to the visitor at meetings. 
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THE Yuletide spirit 
finds expression in many 
ways through Rotary 
Clubs of the world. 
These pictures, which il- 
lustrate how a few cele- 
brated the holiday sea- 
son last year, may sug- 
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1937. (See item, page 59.) 





Annually, for several years, 
= Elkhart, Ind., Rotarians have 
P given a Christmas party for 
underprivileged children 
(circle). Some 150 were 
royally entertained last year. 





















In Shangha, China, 
of reconditioning and distributing thousands of t 
and giving parties for local needy children (above). 


» J y 
Rotarians have made a big thir 











Fellowship is the keynote of the an- 
nual New Year's breakfast for mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of North- 
ville, Michigan (above). Attend- 
ance runs high, usually 100 percent. 
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White canes for local blind (above) 
were given by Rotarians of Lisbon 


and Funchal, Portugal. The Func! 
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Club also distributed clothes ind 
toys to 1,100 children and presented 
layettes to the 12 “poorest t 



















Circus stunts, 40 pounds of cand 
plus other food, made 109 hand 
capped children of San Francise 
Calif.(left), happy at Christm 

















= A Rotarian 
of Toronto 
gives a chap 
a little boost. 


HELPLESS 17 MONTHS 
FOLLOWING ACCIDENT; 
BUT NOW WORKS DAILY 


FIVE YEARS A CRIPPLE 
BUT DOCTOR PUTS HER 
ON HER FEET ONCE MORE 


82 DAYS IN HOSPITAL; 
NOW CRIPPLED CHILD 
LEARNS TO WALK AGAIN 


SWIMMING INJURY MADE 
CRIPPLE OF TOM AT 13; 
HOSPITAL RESTORES 
HIM TO USEFULNESS 


esniaik THESE terse headlines, 


and behind many another like them, is 
the story of suffering, pathos, and bravery 
written again and again. No warm- 
blooded human could fail to be stirred 
by these sagas of the turning of human 
liabilities into assets. And just such work 
is forming an increasingly important part 
of Rotary Community Service. 

A mere cataloging of the Rotary-spon- 
sored projects for crippled children would 
fll many pages. Since the very earliest 
days of Rotary, the plight of youngsters 
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From Liabilities to Assets 


Rotary Crippled Child Work +++ E,W. Palmer 


with twisted and deformed bodies has 
held forth a challenge and an opportunity 
which Rotarians everywhere have been 
quick to sense and to accept. 

Among the pioneers in this work was 
the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New York, 
which took up the cause of neglected 
crippled children in 1913, just a few years 
after the birth of the Rotary movement. 
Three years later the Toledo, Ohio, Club 
gave aid to the children of that city and, 
later in codperation with other Rotary 
Clubs of that State, to children through- 
out the State of Ohio. 

From this work grew the Ohio State 
Society for Crippled Children, followed 
by similar societies in other States of the 
United States and in the Provinces of 
Canada. 

Finally, in 1921, the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children was organ- 
ized by Edgar F. Allen. Membership in 
these organizations was and is largely 
held by Rotarians, and many leaders in 
this work have been developed through 
the influence of Rotary, in all parts of the 
world. 

“To attempt to list or describe the 
crippled-child activities undertaken by 
Rotary Clubs is impossible,” states Rotary 
International’s Pamphlet Crippled Chil- 
dren (No. 40). Some years ago it was 
estimated that more than half the Rotary 
Clubs had adopted such work as a major 
activity in Community Service, and the 
number has undoubtedly grown greatly 
since that time. 

It is therefore patently impossible to 
discuss all the meritorious individual ac- 
tivities along these lines in the Rotary 
world. Among the many, many projects, 
each worthy of an entire article for itself, 
which should be mentioned in any discus- 
sion of Rotary and crippled children are: 

The North Carolina Orthopedic Hos- 
pital at Gastonia, founded by R. B. Bab- 
ington with the active support of the Ro- 
tary Club of which he was then a mem- 
ber. The work of this hospital, which 
reports more than 10,000 successful treat- 
ments, is confined to indigent white and 
Negro children; 

The Treasure Island School for Hand- 
icapped Children, sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of Marion, Illinois; 

The Rotary orthopedic ward of the 
Mobile Infirmary, endowed and_ sup- 
ported by the Mobile (Alabama) Rotary 
Club; 

The crippled children campaigns or- 


ganized and supported by the Belleville 
(Ontario) Canada, Rotary Club; 

The annual fair given for crippled 
children work funds by the Rotary Club 
of Sherbrooke (Quebec) Canada; 

The 17 years of work among crippled 
children done by the Spokane, Washing 
ton, Club; . 

The 15 years of work at the Dowling 
School for Crippled Children done by 
the Rotary Club of Minneapolis, Minn. — 

Nor has Rotary crippled children 
work been confined to any one continent. 
Rotarians in New Zealand and Australia 
have achieved extraordinary success in 
such work. Many more pages might be 
written of activities on the part of these 
men “down under.” 

There is, for example, the Community 
Sunshine Association of Auckland, where 
Rotarians play an important part in the 
rehabilitation of deformed children. 

Rockhampton, Australia, Rotarians 
have given liberally of time and money 
for a similar project in their community. 

Recently a forum was held at Whang 
arei, New Zealand, in which members 
from Auckland and Whangarei Rotary 
Clubs conferred on the past, present, and 
future of crippled children work. 

Statistics in general are deadly things. 





To speak of so many hundreds of cases 
treated and cured conveys little to th 
reader. But if we think in terms of units 
—of individual children and _ families 
made happy—of little men and women 
saved for society—then the thought ot 
thousands of cures becomes almost too 
poignant to consider with equanimity. 

The hospital record, necessarily terse. 
says merely: “Case 48906, orthopedic. 
Entered 5/7/30; discharged 12/23/31; 
cured.” But behind that record is a his 
tory typical of the stories behind hun- 
dreds and thousands of similar hospital 
entries: 

Case 48906 was a Christmas gift from 
the Rotary Club of Saginaw, Michigan, 
to a lonely Michigan woodsman. But 
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this gift did not come wrapped in holly 
paper tied with tinsel string. It 
encased a child’s overcoat beneath 
which was a little figure bundled in 
bandages and plaster of paris casts. 
When old Ahti Leskinen received this 
strange package from its bearer, two 


was 
in 


bright, black eyes peered out from the 
depths of the overcoat, and an excited 
“Oh, father, I can walk!” 

Walking had come to be the biggest 


voice cried: 


thing in little Paavo Leskinen’s life. He 
had been born a helpless cripple, away up 
in the north woods. Born in the deep 
of a Northland Winter, attended only 
by a neighboring woodsman’s wife, he 
had lost his mother the day he was born. 

Left alone with his normal brothers 
and sisters while his father was working 
in the forest, little Paavo soon discovered 


He had 


the proper number of hands and feet, but 


that he was not as others were. 


they had been bungled in a most peculiar 
way. His hands were bent inward at the 
wrists and his fingers were twisted and 
lifeless. His shrunken legs were crossed 
below the knees, and one twisted foot 
pointed backward and the other outward. 
Like all children, litthe Paavo wanted 
to play, but all the poor chap could do 
was to wriggle, fishlike, across the floor 
and lie on the doorsill while his brothers 
and sisters played happily. If ever a fel- 
ler needed a friend, this little tvke did. 


And he found one, in the Saginaw, 
Michigan, Rotary Club. 
rural crippled children survey, he was 


Caught in a 









Ann 


The surgeons 


sent to the University Hospital at 
Arbor, at State expense. 
examined him and issued a report about 
dislocations, paralyses, maldevelopments, 
contractures, and talipes that would make 
a person gasp. It didn’t seem possible 
that one little fellow could have so many 
things wrong with him. 

Then followed months of work for sur 
geons and nurses and of patient suffering 
by the little chap. Under the teach- 
ings of hospital workers, he learned 
to get about with his braces and 
crutches almost as well as the normal 
boys and girls do on their sound 
limbs. Now he has discarded braces 
and crutches. He has taken his nor 
mal place in his community, attends 


the rural school, and is learning the 





trade of carpenter. 
Had Paavo been neglected tor only 
would 


He 


a dependent, 


a tew more years, surgery 


have been unable to help him. 
become 


would have 


helpless cripple—almost certainly a 
the 


his 


State charge. But because someone 


Rotary Club in this case—made it 
business to find and to help lads like him, 
he will grow up a self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen, an asset instead of 
a liability. 

] 
would 


No discussion of this subject 


be complete without mention of the part 
played by Edgar F. “Daddy” Allen, Hon- 
Rotarian of the Elyria, Ohio, Ro 
Club, 


ana 
emeritus of the International Society for 


orary 
tary founder and president 
Crippled Children. 

“Daddy” 


own son, retired trom a 


Allen, after the loss of his 
million dollar 
business to devote the rest of his life to 


humanity. In the course of his work of 
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hospital organi 


zation, 
tor special work among cripp 
Call 


w th 


shment 


ied chi 


ing upon the local Rotary Clubs 
cooperation, he led in the estab! 
ot such work, first in his town, thet 
the State of Ohio, and, finally, natio 
and internationally. 

Though “Daddy” Allen has now 
tired trom active work, his « sel is 
sought by those who are carrying on w 

he ( successtully st 
\mong the gr 
which have tollowe« 


his lootsteps 1s 


states 


had the 
hirst pre sident 


ganization Wa 


Asso itl 
Cripples, ot wil 


honor te 


by the Rotary Cc 

tees ot Arkans \I 

sipp1, and Tenn 

a Rotary Ce 

“Daddy” Allen Service M 

group sponsors ul 
pital for Crippled Adults, at M« 
Tennessee, many children as wel 
adults are treated therein. 

In 1920 the National Vocational! 
habilitation Act gave impetus to the 
tablishment of the Shrine Hospitals 
Crippled Children and sped the we 
the International Society for Cz: 
Children. But it remained tor « 
agencies to provide hospital Zatie 
those over 14 years ot age, the ive 
of the Shrine Hospitals. The super 


for the Vocational Rehabilitation Set 


in Mississippi found a dire need t 


gical service and hospital care 
, ' 
anv vocational rehabilitation. Tu 


desperation to Rotarian Dr. W4! 
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Spine curvature case 
before and after hos- 
pital treatment. This 
boy came from a poor 
mountain home, such 
as shown at the left, 
and his parents were 
unable to pay for aid. 


The Rotary - sponsored 
Hospital for Crippled 
Adults, Memphis. 
Built and operated to 
give free orthopedic 
surgery and hospital 
care to physically hand- 
icapped people over 
14, it is the only one 
of its kind in the world. 
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bell of Memphis, he found a ready re- 
sponse, 

Aided by Rotarians and charitable 
agencies, a discontinued Presbyterian hos- 
pital building was secured for the pay- 
ment of taxes; St. John’s Hospital gave 
the use of their operating rooms, and a 
0-bed unit known as the Hospital for 
Crippled Adults began to serve handi 
capped humanity in August, 1923. At 
first only a dozen patients could be han 
dled, due to lack of funds, but in 1926, 
aided by many individuals and agencies, 
added equipment and funds were pro 
vided and a 30-bed capacity was created. 

Interest in the humanitarian work 
continued unabated. In 1928 former Ro 
tarian B. B. Jones of Berryville, Virginia, 
long enthused by the work of the Hos 
pital, gave $200,000 to build and equip 
the present hospital, pictured elsewhere 
in this article. Christmas Day in 1928 
was a happy day in Memphis and every 
where the work of the hospital was 
known. 

Since the inception of the Hospital for 
Crippled Adults it has been considered a 
Rotary institution. The chief surgeon 
and most of the charter members of the 
hospital were members of the Memphis 
Rotary Club. In 1929 the 16th District, 
composed at that time of Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee Clubs, adopted 
the hospital as an official project of the 
16th District. From year to year, follow- 
ing this projected sponsorship, has come 
increased interest in and support of this 
institition, 

In 1934, working on an operating 
budget of $30,000 annually, the Rotarians 
of the 16th District began to interest Ro- 
tarians in the 52nd, 62nd, and 17th Dis- 
tricts, culminating in the formation in 
1936 of the Tri-States Association for 


Cripples, embracing Rotary representa- 


A fascinating variety of activities 
keep little patients happy at the 
Rotary-founded North Carolina Or- 
thopedic Hospital in Gastonia, N.C. 








tives of the four districts mentioned, and 
having as their objective the voluntary 
sponsorship of the Hospital for Crippled 
Adults, as a Community Service activity, 
of Clubs in the three States. Support has 
been spontaneous, and many are the 
means employed to provide funds to 
physically rehabilitate the indigent adult 
cripples. Since January 1, 1936, 77 Clubs 
in the three districts, out of a total of 158 
Clubs, have materially aided the hospital. 
Turning nature’s physical liabilities into 
self-respecting, self-supporting commu- 
nity assets is a thrilling and economic 
service. 

Since 1923, over 2,500 patients have 
been treated and the great majority sent 
home restored in body ready for a life of 
usefulness and happiness. Under the 
present full-time, full-occupancy plan, 
from 200 to 250 cases are handled yearly. 
It should be remembered that the post- 
operative period of convalescence is much 
longer for orthopedic cases than in ordi- 
nary surgery. Some cases require from 
ten to fourteen months; many necessitate 
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for by the Auckland, New Zealand, 
Rotary Club. Large endowments for 
the care of children have been raised 
by the Rotarians of the Dominion. 


several trips to the hospital before com 
plete correction is assured. 

With the advent of Commissions for 
Crippled Service in many States, aided 
by appropriations from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and more recently by the pro 
visions of the Social Security Act, new aid 
for crippled humanity is assured for those 
up to 21 years of age. But age is no bar- 
rier at this Rotary institution. Old or 
young, man or woman—all are accorded 
the same consideration, the same cour- 
teous, careful, thorough treatment 
treatment that, in most cases, would cost 
the individuals many hundreds of dollars 
per case. No patient has ever paid a 
penny to this institution. True, the hos 
pital accepts gratefully all donations, and 
requires that patients be provided with 
transportation and cost of braces (if such 
are needed), but no patient ever is re 
quired to pay a cent! 

Do hospitals depress you? This one 
will not. Do physically handicapped per 
sons distress you? Take a trip through 
this institution and you are impressed 
with the happiness prevalent everywher 
Even patients recovering from recent se 
vere bone operations are cheerful and 
happy in the thought that they will soon 
take their proper place in the world, selt 
respecting, self-supporting. Relief is shin 
ing in their eyes, their lips sing praises to 
the Rotary spirit that made possible their 
restoration to usefulness. 
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Your Neighbor, 


the Farmer 


By Henry G. Bennett 


President, Oklahoma Agricu!tural and Mechanical College 


‘ a E AS Rotarians find ourselves con- 


fronted with the problem of promoting 
greater mutual understanding and con- 
idence between town and country. The 
elements in this problem are many. One 
of the most significant is the difference 
in fundamental functions. 

The farmer is a producer of raw mate- 
rials and a large consumer of finished 
products, while the city dweller is a pro- 
ducer or distributor of finished goods and 
a consumer of the farmer’s raw products. 
Each is the producer for the other; each 
is the consumer of the other’s goods. 

Practically all men have sufhcient grasp 
of this elemental statement of the prob- 
lem to understand and to believe it. The 
difficulty arises out of the complexity of 
modern industrial and commercial organ- 
ization, which makes quick mutual ad- 
justments impossible. To see the ult- 
mate disastrous effects of a lack of parity 
between farm and city markets is one 
thing, and not a difficult thing; but to 
find solutions to the problems involved 
is infinitely more difficult and tedious. 

I suggest that Rotary can best aid in 
the solution of the problem through the 
adoption and application of three basic 
and interrelated policies: First, establish 
and maintain natural relationships with 
farmers and their families; second, help 
them to solve their problems in their own 
manner; third, increase the tarm mem- 
bership in Rotary and make it more rep- 
resentative of the diversity of agricul- 
tural industry by enlarging the number 
of farmer classifications. 

Now, the absolutely fundamental con- 
dition to the successful readjustment of 
our agricultural industrial situation is the 
prevalence of mutual confidence among 
the parties concerned. Suspicion breeds 
antipathy and destroys trustfulness; and 
in such a situation coOperation is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. The 
greatest single immediate task confront- 
ing men devoting themselves to com- 
mercial and industrial interests of their 
country is to convince the rural popula- 
tions that they honestly desire to help 
reéstablish prosperity in rural sections. 





Rotary can be a 
powerful facto) 
in reéstablish 

ing confidence 
between 


and country. 


town 


Our problem as Rotarians is: what 


shall be done about it? I have no star- 
tling panacea for the present economic ills 
of the nation in which I live, nor do I 
believe there can be any. But there are 
very definite principles of action already 
tested in various other fields which can 
be assembled and organized for action. 

The first of these principles is that our 
program must call for natural relation 
ships between town and city. It is not 
natural for city men (on their own solici 
tation) to go in a band to a country 
schoolhouse and give an entertainment 
staged to secure an audience that later 
can be told how to handle their business. 
The opinion of an outside party may be 
valuable, even interesting; but the reac 
tion of the ordinary farmer, rightfully, is, 
“Well, if you know so well how my busi 
ness can be made to pay a profit, why 
don’t you come on out and farm?” 

No, they know that the land owned by 
the city man doesn’t pay any better re- 
turn than that owned by the farmer. 
Nevertheless, the advice and help of the 
town is indispensable to farm prosperity. 

As a rule, the city man’s grasp of eco 
nomic forces, trade conditions, and in- 
dustrial and social organization is broader 
and more reliable than the farmer’s. It 
will take the best thinking and efforts of 
both groups to reéstablish prosperity. 

Out of the first principle grows the 
second: the Rotarian must help the 
farmer to help himself in the latter’s own 
way. The farmer needs the thinking, the 
independent 


business experience, the 








viewpoint of his coworker in the tow: 


but these must come to him natur: 


and in such ways that he can adopt then 
Help the farmer to help himself 

vite him to your meetings, visit h nat 

urally, manitest interest in his problen 


as he presents them, suggest—evel 


cize constructively ‘ but do not preac 
or make demands. Think throug! 
difficulties with him, not for him: encour 


age, inspire, and sustain him in att 


his problem from his own viewpoint 


| third principle is but an applic: 


tion of the other two: Take the farme 
into Rotary with you. Now, I reali: 
that many of you are saying, “Why, 


have already done this.” But I say to ye 


we have hardly made a Start yet 


My urgent advice to a Rotary ¢ 


honestly and intelligently eager to ser 


{ 


the rural district is to increase classifica 


tions, get more and different kinds of 


farmers representing every difierent a 


gle of the farm problem into ous 
ings as members. Let us invite the 
know us not as bankers, merchant: 


manufacturers, interested primarily 


promotion of business, the 


more re 


1 
our commodities, Dut in our 
1 at 
and fundamental réle as citizens of 


same community and commonweait! 


heads of families anxious for the pre 


vation of social! conditions tavorabl 


the well proportioned growth ot our 
dren, as friends and _ fellow cit 
equally and inescapably influenced by 


economic status of all our neighbor 








Orn THE banks of the meandering 


Susquehanna River, near Binghamton, 
New York, stands the plant of the Endi- 
cott Johnson Company, manufacturers of 
shoes. It employs 19,000 men and 
women, and for nearly 50 years has op 
erated without a single strike, lockout, 
walkout—or, in fact, a day’s labor trouble! 

And there are those who -declare that 
Endicott Johnson is one of the most sig 
nificant, compelling answers of our day 
to the charge that “Big Business” is a 
heartless, soulless, man-killing behemoth. 

Anyone who would understand the 
story of this company must understand 
the man whose lengthened shadow this 
enterprise is — George F. Johnson. 
“George F.,” as he is affectionately 
known by all his workers, started busi- 
ness on a shoelast. At the age of 13, he 
began to work at his father’s trade—shoe 
making—earning $3 a week for 60 hours’ 
work. That was in 1870. Today he is 
chairman of the board of a 16-million- 
dollar factory. 

The years between read like an Alger 
book: Bench hand to straw boss to fore- 
man to superintendent to partner to 
owner. His sons and brothers have 
worked with him, rising through the 
ranks as he has. In fact, every official in 
the entire organization — every superin- 
tendent in each of the factories—has come 
up through the plant. Herein lies the 


Photos: Courtesy Endicott / chnson Workers Datly News, Binghamton Sun 





“George F.,” hu- 
manitarian, indus- 
trialist, baseball fan. 





first of the factors in what George F. 
calls “The Square Deal”—the building of 
employee morale. Every workman may 
feel that he, too, has a chance to rise. 

George F. has founded his industrial 
democracy on five physical cornerstones: 

A high standard of living; 

Good, cheap housing; 

Medical care; 

Recreation facilities; 

Provision for the aged. 
But underlying these physical factors has 
been, apparently, a spiritual one tran- 
scending them all: genuine friendliness 
between management and worker. 

This spirit is too obvious even to the 
casual visitor to the plants to be artificial. 
George F. Johnson’s emphasis on friendly 
relations between employer and em- 
ployees is too tangible to be legendary. 
Here are two ways in which he himself 
expresses his policy: 

“T don’t believe that any man can own a 
business. It belongs to the customers, to 
the workers, to the community, to the 
public. . . . Successful industry must be 
built on sdeals—ideals of democracy and 
of humanity. ... 

“We have a rule that any worker or 
group of workers with a grievance may 
come at any time of day directly to me— 
even in a directors’ meeting. We keep 
the human touch, and keep the air free 
from smoldering dissatisfaction.” 
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Playing Fair 
with Employees 


By Leslie L. Lewis 


A study of ‘Industrial 
Democracy’ as practiced 
in a giant shoemaking 
plant of North America. 


The fourth article in a series, “Busi- 
ness Minding Its Business” . . . This 
installment, on the Endicott Johnson 
Company, is the second in a sequence 
of three exploring employer-employee 
relationship problems.—Tue Eprrors. 


An examination of the details of op 
eration in the Endicott Johnson plant dis 
closes a great many policies which seem 
to prove that the company practices what 
it advocates. For example, since 1919, 15 
million dollars have been divided between 
the workers, on a profit-sharing basis. 
During this time, too, the corporation has 
paid the highest wages in the industry, 
according to its reports. And to enable 
the workers to get the most out of their 
money, the company put in municipal 
markets, built homes for its workers, and 
provided recreation facilities comparable 
to those enjoyed 
by large cities. 

The housing 
program of the 
company began in 
1904, when 75 
homes were built 
on 15 acres of land 
near the plant, 
overlooking the 
river. Each house 
was sold at cost— 
$3,000 to $3,500— 
had six or seven 
rooms, and stood 
on a lot 50 by 100 
feet. Each was in- 
dividual in design, 
and each one was 
paid for at the 
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rate of from $15 to $25 a & 
month. 

Today than 
company-built homes 
owned or are being bought 
by workers. No security but 
their jobs is required. For 
the buyer takes 
care taxes, interest, and 
principal. Provisions are made 


more 


3,000 


are 


$25 a month, 


of 


for the workers to live in tem- 
porary houses at $10 a month 
until their are built. 
The amount they have paid 


homes 


on these temporary houses is 
then applied to their new 
home. At this writing there are 65 work- 
ers awaiting the construction of homes, 
the designs for which they have them- 
selves selected from number 
offered by the company architects. 
These homes are sold at cost, with 3 


among a 


percent interest on the unpaid balance, 
and with provision for suspension of pay- 
ments without loss of equity in case of 
illness or other emergency. 

A most interesting feature of the Endi- 
cott Johnson plan is the medical service. 
Under that plan, any worker who has 
been in the employ of the company for 
six months have free, unlimited 
medical service for himself and for every 
dependent member of his immediate 


may 


family! At present there are some 55,000 
people eligible for this service. 

Every type of case is provided for, from 
birth to old age. Tommy’s tonsils, Susie’s 
appendix, Willie’s boils, Mary’s new baby, 
Grandpa’s eyes—no use worrying about 
them and whether you can afford to have 
them cared for. If you are a qualified 
worker, the company will make the ex- 
amination and give the necessary treat- 
ment absolutely without limit. 

For example, the small daughter of a 


workman was frightfully burned—so 





badly that she was rushed to one of the 
greatest specialists in the country in what 
seemed a vain hope of saving her life. 
To spare the gory details, suffice it to 
say that her face and skull were burned 
practically bare. Skin grafting requiring 
23 operations, at a cost of $7,500, restored 
the child to her family, and today she is 
again romping with her playmates. The 
cost to the child’s parents was not one 
single penny. 

The money for this service comes out 
of the company surplus. When the com 
pany ran into stormy weather during the 
worst years ol the ce pression, it deducted 
> percent from the workers’ wages to 
When busi- 


ness improved, every cent deducted was 


meet the costs of this service. 


refunded to the workers. The cost of 
such services is now about one and one- 
quarter million dollars a year. 

There are 42 full-time salaried physi- 
cians and a corps of nurses and techni- 
cians, on the medical staff. The clinics 
are operated not as army clinics, but in 
such a way that each family has, as far as 
practicable, its own “family doctor.” Sick 
benefits are paid all workers. 

To turn from the medical service to a 


more cheerful and equally important sub- 
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THE WATERS FINE 


“George F.” keeps the 
personal touch alive by 
talking with his employ 
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ject, the company has provided every 
imaginable facility for recreation for its 
employees. There are libraries; halls 
available for parties; a club house and an 
18-hole golf course; swimming pools (one 
of these is among the finest outdoor pools 
in the United States); casinos and com 
munity houses with provisions for roller 
skating, boxing, basketball, and the like; 
and a dance pavilion with a capacity of 


2,500 persons. 


Ten there are literally dozens of ath- 
letic fields, race tracks, baseball diamonds, 
football gridirons, and tennis courts. An 
Athletic Association, with membership of 
approximately 85 percent of the workers, 
sponsors band concerts, ice skating, and 
competitive games — especially between 
the various factory teams. There are five 
playgrounds for children, centrally lo- 
cated in the communities and_ fully 
equipped with amusement and gym- 
nastic equipment, including, in each, a 
real merry-go-round “with wooden horses 
‘n’ everythin’.” 

All these facilities are available to work 


ers and their families without charge. 
Someone may say, “Why, that’s paternal 
ism.” But George F. will respond 
simply, “We try to make life for our 
workers worth living.” 

Pressed for an explanation, he will go 


on something like this: “I early became 
thoroughly impressed with what I now 
consider the fundamental point in the 
labor relation—environment. I believe 
that the best and most economical work 
is to be had from the large unit, and that 
this unit can be made a community unto 
itself.” 

On one occasion, Union organizers 
came into the Endicott Johnson com- 
munities to organize the workers. George 
F. sent for them. He told them, “Go 
right ahead with your plans, boys. You 
may use the company assembly halls for 
your meetings. If you can offer the 
workers anything they want that they're 
not getting now, more power to you.” 

The workers came to the meetings, 
listened, and voted to save their money 
for other purposes than union dues. One 
of the organizers is reported to have said 
to George F.: “If all companies treated 
their workers as you do yours, there 
wouldn’t be anything for us to do.” 

George F. has said that he has no ob- 
jection to any worker joining a Union. 
There is no company police, and the com- 
pany employs no labor spies. Every 
worker is paid on a piece-work basis, with 
a bonus under the profit-sharing plan de- 
scribed earlier in this article. 

If space permitted, we might tell of 
the great codperative markets, where 

























More than 30,000 persons—workers 
and their families—frequently attend 
the picnics and circuses given by the 
company. Barbecued whole 
oxen often provide part of the “eats.” 


Right: A 146-bed up-to-date hospital, 
one of three which serve Endicott 
Johnson workers and their families. 
Each hospital is equipped with mod- 
ern operating rooms, dispensaries, 
and maternity wards, fully staffed 
by physicians, surgeons, and nurses. 
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workers last year spent more than a mil- 
lion dollars for produce. Company esti 
mates show that these markets have saved 
the employees over a million and a quar- 
ter dollars in the past 17 years. 

We might describe the company-op 
erated diners, where hot and savory foods 
are sold—a full meal for 20 cents. 

We might discuss the employee in 
surance and pension plans, the free legal 
service given all employees and their 
families, the homemakers’ schools for 
workers’ daughters, the mammoth com- 
pany picnics and barbecues and parades. 

But space will not permit further de- 
tails. We can best summarize the philos- 
ophy on which this great corporation has 
been built by quoting from George F. 
himself, as recorded by his biographer, 
William Inglis*: 

“Sincere friendship is the foundation of 
coéperation. Without it, we get nowhere. 
With it, we can do our best for one an 
other and for ourselves. No amount of 
charts and graphs, of planning and 
scheming, can take the place of a square 
deal all around. Labor and capital must 
be friends if they are to succeed, and 
they can be friends best by being 
neighbors. 

“My conception of the true relation ot 
Labor and Capital is for each industry 
honestly capitalized, honestly organized, 
and economically conducted—to pay its 
labor as much as possible, with a due re 
gard for the rights of the investing and 
the consuming public. 

“This would bring into control and for 
distribution an immense amount of cap 
ital now squandered by management in 
useless overhead, taking from Labor and 
the consuming public both what fairly 
belongs to them, and what, if given 
them, would change the whole appear 
ance of the picture as between Labor and 
Capital.” So declares George F. Johnson. 


*In George F. Johnson and His Industrial Democ- 
racy, The Huntington,Press, New York, 1935. 
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President and Mrs. Will R. Manier, ]r., and Convention Committeemen and hosts at Nice, France, where pli 


laid for the 1937 Convention. 


Mrs. Manier is holding 


a large bouquet. 


President Mante 


tld Nas 


ui 
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Begin Your French Mow ......A.£. Alexandre 


— of the Dionne quintuplets, 


continues to hold her spoon though the 
meal is finished. ‘“Donnez moi,” com- 
mands the nurse. The eyes of the babe 
sparkle as she relinquishes the spoon. 
Little Marie, who is a copyist, clutches 
her spoon more firmly. “Give me,” says 
the nurse. 


All the quints understand both French 


Marie instantly obeys. 
and English. And the famous five will 
be going to London, one of these days, 
to be presented to their legal guardian, 
His Majesty the King. His wards will 
astonish him because of their ability not 
only to converse in their native tongue, 
which is the diplomatic language of the 
countries of the world, French, but in 
perfect and fluent English. 

They will have no trouble at all in 
mastering the languages these little 
tots. You see, they have not set up that 
complex which exists in our mature 
minds that “to learn a foreign language 
at my age would be impossible.” 

Maybe that inferiority complex has 
come down to us from the day of the 
Tower of Babel, but, anyway, it is a firm 
fixation—and like all such complexes, it 
is absolute rubbish, and can be overcome. 

And, once overcome, we will enter into 
a new cultural life, the pleasures of 
which are little dreamed of. 


Let’s look ahead to the Convention ot 


Rotary International at Nice, France, 
June 6-11, 1937. 
You are sitting in the hotel lobby. 


You glance at the gentleman beside you 
and see trom his badge that he is from 
He is checking his watch. 

| 


aoor 


Belgium. 
You, also, glance above the at the 
cloc k. 


s roman numerals te ie 
It ls tell tl 
To the 


It is an old, open-faced friend. 


Same story 


Belgian dele- 


heures.” 


in all languages. 
it 


It Says Two o'clock. 


gate says: “Deux To you 
Your hand is held out in greeting, you 
Montreal, or 
Bel 


he 


Rotarian from London, or 


New York, to the gentleman from 


gium. There is no doubt but that 


will answer you in English—as will most 


Europeans—and you and he will have a 
pleasant chat in your own mother tongue. 


As you are speaking, a delegate from, 
. | 1 


say, Rumania, strolls up. You know 
him and you introduce your new triend. 


Now something happens which stuns 


you. The Belgian’s tace lights up. With 


a word of apology to you, they drift off 


to a secluded davenport—chattering in 


French. 


] 


Did the gentleman from Belgium en 


=? Did 


Well, wouldn't you under similar 


joy hearing his native language? 
he? 
circumstances ? 


Hard to lea French, or Spa 
Gserman, or Italiat for e) 
hitv: Nonsense stufl a ( 
Didn't you master the I 
bridge, contract and all? (Ot cor 
did, and you can learn anothe 

or, at least, get a workin oca 

\s good Rotarians, we are ter 
world fellows! p nternationa 
hood. When a man has studi 
guages there are no foreigners. 
world is one tell wshiy (And, 
on the subject. the lcarning OF langt 
IS Casy 

Your stenographer na led 
book with intricate symbols o ( 
The writer ventures to say that 
age, you ll find it a isy te 
French or German or S sh 
stenographer did short! 

Beginning with this nu 
THe Rotarian presents she ( 
phonetic pronun ation [to t | 
speaking r¢ ider. Lhes« be 
helptul, « en 1 ot irned 
but clipped ana res ed fe 
next June. But it hoped 
Rotarians will begin at o ( 
acquire a start on the mu | | 
La Belle I ance, or te ri 
tormer knowledge of that 
tongue la langue des ange 
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French Lesson 


Note It is suggested that the student clip 


ich lesson for future reference. 


There are five vowels in the French language, 


) | sounds, as follows 


vith ) vows 
is in an (es pattes). 


d—as in father (le chateau). 


e—as in the thing (de, le, me). 
é—as a in pay (cafe). 
é—as in bed (dés que). 


é—as in wet (la féte). 

i—as c¢ in keep (oui, fint). 

o—as in hope (I' hotel). 

o—as aw in tawny (la forme). 

u—this sound is like the German 4, and may 
be approximated by puckering the lips as 
though to whistle, while pronouncing e¢ 
as in me (du, vendu). 

eu—may be approximated by puckering the 
lips as though to whistle, while saying as 
as in air (bleu). 

ou-—as 00 1n coop (un son). 

ou—(before a vowel) as wa in want (out). 

i—as wa in water (mot). 

i—(before a vowel) as y in yes (Ater). 

u—(before a vowel) as w in we (la nuit). 

an, in, on, un (nasals) approximately like a 
nasal pronunciation of om in gong, an in 
wrangle, on in wrong, “unin nun, 

The consonants are pronounced like their Eng 


sh equivalents, except as follows 


is in shove, never as in church (Charles). 


vn—as nio in omon (l'agnean) 
4—silent in Parisian French (/’homme). 
J—as § mM measure (Je, youer). 


fecent: It is almost impossible to learn the 
French accent without oral instruction. How 
ver, if such instruction is not available, bear in 
mind that the French do not accent the various 
syllables of their words as do the English; stress 
throughout a sentence is even, except for a slight 


accent on the last syllable of the sentence 


Practice Sentences 


N.B.: The English pronunciation ts only an 
approximation, Exact pronunciation cannot be 


indicated 


Will you examine this trunk, please? 

Voulez-vous examiner cette malle, sil 
vous plait? 

Voolayvouz egzameenay sett mahl, 
seel voo play? 


Here are the keys. 
Voici les clefs. 
Vwasee lay clay. 


Have you anything to declare? 
lvez-vous quelque chose a déclarer? 


Ahvayvoo kelk’shohz ah dayklahray? 


Not that I know of. 
Pas que je sache, 
Pah kuh zhuh sahsh. 


No, nothing but wearing apparel. 
Non, des vétements seulement. 
No, day vaitmahn sellmahn. 


Have you any tobacco or cigars? 
Avez-vous du tabac ou des cigares? 
Ahvayvoo dii tabah oo day seegahr? 
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No. I.... Pronunciation 


I have a few cigars. 
J'ai quelques cigares. 
Zhay kelkuh seegahr. 
Is that all? 

Est-que c'est tout? 
Esskuh say too? 

Yes, that is all. 

Oui, c'est tout. 

Wee, say too. 

Those are free. 
Ceux-ci sont exempts. 
Seusee sontegzahm. 


Note: For those desiring to make a mor. 
thorough study of French, the Linguaphon 
(phonograph records) will be found usefy 
Good textbooks for beginners and reviewe 
abound. Among them are: 

En France, by Joseph Alexis. Midwest Bool 

Co., Lincoln, Nebr. $1.40. 

Frencu Booxs | anv 2, by Smith & Robert 

Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. $1.75 each 
CauseRIES EN France, by E. E. Pattou. D. C 

Heath & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

FrencH SevF-TauGcut, by J. Laffitte. Mar! 
borough's Self-Taught Series. $1.00. 
New Frencn Review Grammar, by Bovée & 

Carnahan. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago. $1.35 
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There is no better ballast for keeping the mind 
steady on its keel, and saving it from all risk 
of crankiness, than business. 


DECEMBER 
—the 12th and last 
month of the year, 


—Lowell. comprises 31 days. 











Customs have their 
beauty and _ their 
function. Few more 
picturesque ones 
have existed than 
that of bringing in 
the Yule Log, which 
persists in some 
countries even to- 
day. Folk festival 
practices, though 
constantly changing, 
add color to life’s 
routine. Traditional 
but not so changing 
are the ethics which 
ages of barter and 
trade have taught 
are best. On these, 
a fair bargain for 
both buyer and sell- 
er, does Rotary build. 


Ye MAN with 
Ye  ScratcHpan. 


I—1936, Convention Manager Howard F. Feighner opens 
his office in Nice, France, in preparation of Rotary’ 
28th annual Convention, to be held there June 6-11. 

1—1926, Rotary’s first Club in Suomi-Finland is organized 
at Helsinki-Helsingfors. 

—1915, The Rotary Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the election of Elmer A. Sperry, inventor of the gyro 
scope, to its membership. 

8—1930, The Hong Kong Rotary Club is organized. 

13—1926, The first Rotary Club in Colombia is organized at 
Bogota. 

14—1928, The Rotary Club of Athens, Greece, first in that 
nation, is organized. ° 

16—1925, Portugal's first Rotary Club is organized at Lisbon. 

19—1926, The Rotary Club of Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, 
first Club in that country, is organized. 

21—1887, Estes Snedecor, tenth President of Rotary Inter- 
nationai, is born. 

—1915, Two miles of streets 
in the business district of 
Madison, Wis., are equipped 
with ornamental electric 
lights, a gift from the Madi- 
son Rotary Club. 

27—1909, The Rotary Club of 
Boston, Mass.,  Rotary’s 





seventh Club, is organized. 
29—The Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro, which is the first to 
be established in Brazil, is organized on this date. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


aerrsas PEREGRINATIONS. 
That the heads of several European states have 
had opportunity to learn more about Rotary is 
made clear by a glance at the recent peregrina- 
tions of Rotary’s Presimenr Witt R. MANieR, 
Jr., now back in the United States. With Kine 
Virrorio EMANUELE III of Italy he was honored 
to take lunch, being received shortly after by IL 
Duct At Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, Prime MINISTER Dr. MILAN STOJADINOVIC 


BENITO MUSSOLINI. 


(a past director of Rotary International) gave 
him audience. At Sofia, Bulgaria, in the ab- 
sence of the King and Prime Minister, he was 
received by the Minister of Education; at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, by the Secretary of State on be- 
half of the Minister President. At Vienna, 
Austria, PRESIDENT MANIER both 
PRESIDENT MIKLAs and 


spoke with 
CHANCELLOR SCHUSCH- 


NIGG. 
. * * 


Man-miles. If you like to build high towers 
with blocks of figures just for sheer amusement 
note what the Rotary Club of Alpena, Mich., did. 
On the way home from an intercity meeting at 
Adrian, Mich., the 16 Alpena Rotarians who 
were making the trip (270 miles each way) cal- 
culated that the journey would be, when com- 
pleted, 8,640 man-miles long. 

* * ® 

On-to-Convention. Each Rotary District 
Governor, according to authorization of the 
Board of Directors, has already named or will 
soon name an On-to-the-Convention Committee 


in his territory. Good attendance from its Dis- 


trict is the aim of each such committee. Rotary’s 
1936-37 Convention is to be held at Nice, 
France, June 6-11, 1937. 

* * * 


Brain Teaser. We don’t like to seem im- 
perious about the matter but we're rather sure 
that the answer to the following question is no. 
Is there a Rotary Club in somewhere 
every hour of every day in the year? Two Ro- 
tarians, MERLE E. Faser, of Waupun, Wis., and 
Avpert E. Cuevaier, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
posed the question simultaneously but separately 
Our which 


SESSION 


answer, 


for us some time ago. 












They had their fun—these Rotarians 
of Lakewood, Ohio—when they built 
this cabin with their own funds and 
hands. Now the Boy Scouts for 
whom they built it can have theirs. 
The Club, back to normal after the 
strenuous but satisfying toil,is shown 
as it appeared on dedication day. 
The camp site is a metropolitan park. 


frankly is just a guess, is that because few Clubs 


meet on Saturday and fewer on Sunday, there 


must be one or two hours of that period when 


it's both Saturday and Sunday on earth (remem 


ber that old bogle, the international date line) 
when no Rotary Club is meeting. If, of course, 
you're able to prove that we're wrong we have a 


nice pat all ready to bestow on your back. 


there are who will not 


Autograph. Few 


remember the tune of the Mer Widow Waltz. 
Many, but fewer, will remember its composer, 
Franz Lenar. Recently Rotarian Lenar was 


importuned by Rorartan Cuarves J. O'Connor, 


of Birmingham, Ala., who dined with the musi 
cian at the Rotary Club of Vienna, Austria, to 
send greetings to the Rotary Club of Birming- 
ham. Lehar wrote a few bars of the Merry 
Widow on the back of his menu and gave the 


same to RorarRIaN O'CONNOR. 


Jaded Taste. Golfing Rotarian Riciarp D. 





ENGLAND, of Nairobi, Kenya, has lost his appe 
tite for “holing out in one He has done it so 
often the thrill is gone Acknowledging receipt 
of a hole-in-one certificate from THe Rorarian, 
he writes that he has thrice made a certain hok 
on a certain golf course in India in on The 
editors think of sending him a 1 inently-in 
force hole-in-one certificate. 
“* ® 
Centennial. To observe a Centennial as 
Decatur, Ind., did in August requires brain and 
brawn. Twenty members of the Rotary Club of 
that city gave ibera or botmn ¢ nodities 
working on a dozen committees and operating 
an information booth. A pageant depicting the 
city’s 100 historical years marked the 6-da 
event. 


* * . 


Oversight. Overlooked in the October issue 
ot Tr ROTARIAN was a chance to add just one 
more stroke of personal interest color. C. AR 
THUR WHITE, immediate Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia, it should have 
therein been noted, is treasurer of Leeds & 
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national: Association for Great Britain and Ire- 


land, Service is a quarterly and always brims 

with significant articles. W. W. Blair-Fish is 

the editor. (Annual Subscriptions are 75 cents.) 
* 7 . 


King. Victor Emanuel III, King of Italy, 
ntly gave long audience to PresipENT ON. 


Comm. Avy. GAETANO ToseLut and Vice Presi 


pent Dr. Inc. Cav. UFr. Marzio ANGELO 
Caviectia of the Rotary Club of Cuneo, Italy, 
ind made many inquiries concerning Rotary, 
pecially of its organization in Italy. 


* . 


Artist. Exhibiting his photographs in a two- 
man show in the Greensboro Art Center 1s 
Rorartian CHarves A. Farreve of the Greens 
boro, N. C., Rotary Club, a photographer of wide 
notice. He had a leading rédle in the making 
of the official film of the Atlantic City Rotary 


Convention, 


* * * 


Friendship’s House. Rotarians visiting the 
Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, will find cordial welcome in the small 
house of friendship which the Rotary Club of 
that city is maintaining on the grounds. The 
Exhibition opened in September and will close 
tn January, 1937 

. * * 

Transformations. So greatly did the 
Rotary Club of Bern, Switzerland, esteem an 
address titled Wandlungen des inneren Men 
schen (Spiritual Transformations) by Hans Ht 
BER, One of its members, that it has had_ the 
ume printed and bound in an attractive purple 
ind gold jacket and 1s distributing copies of the 
booklet to all who are interested. 


* * * 


True Hero. While a fuddle-brained crowd 
watched dumbly, Lestie E. Devaurs of Merced, 
Calif., leaped off a bridge into the muddy 


creek below and pulled from her 


waters ol 
submerged automobile a woman who had 
crashed through the bridge railing when stung 


Three surface dives were necessary 


OY a bec . 








to make the rescue, the first to locate the car 
door, the second to open the door, the third to 
extricate the passenger whose life was saved, 
The Rotary Club of. Merced paid high honor to 
him in a recent meeting. 


7 * * 


Congratulations. To WituiamM Morrat, 
F. Z. S., of Leeds, England, whom Rorarian 
and Revista Roraria readers will recognize as 
a contributor, congratulations on the publi- 
cation of two new books, Rough Island Story 
and Shetland, the Isles of Nightless Summer. 
Though, as he puts it, the author is “no longer 
a voice in Rotary,” he is an active member of 
the Rotary Club of Leeds. 


* . * 


Variation. Rorartian Howarp S. SMITH’s 
view of Rotary in the United States is. broad. 
In two years he has attended 52 different Clubs 
in that nation, making up for absences in his 
home Club at Boonville, Mo. Of the 52, a 
quartette of them were in the four corners of 
the Union: Miami, Fla., Westbrook, Me., Seattle, 
Wash., and Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


Concision. Within eight small pages, a vast 
amount of helpful information—the sort a new 
Rotarian should have—has been compressed and 
published by Rotary International: Association 
for Great Britain and Ireland. It is known as 
R.I.B.1. pamphlet No. S.7, and is entitled, Rotary 
and the Rotary Club, 

* * * 

Heritage. Sherborne is an old town in Wes- 
sex, England. Its origin is lost in antiquity. 
Sherborne’s fame lies in great part in its school, 
one of the oldest ‘public’ schools in Great 
Britain. No one knows when it started but its 
present organization was established in 1550. To 
it come youths from all over the world. Of the 
Rotary Club recently organized in the town the 
assistant master of the school is the first Presi- 
dent. He is Dr. J. H. RANDOLPH. 


* * * 


Honors. Rorartan HERBERT SCHOFIELD, 
President of Loughborough (England) College, 
who contributed to the September Rorarian, is 
in Persia planning a national system of techni- 
cal education at the request of the Persian Gov- 
ernment. Rotarian WIiLt1aM Wren, of 
Westmount, Que., Canada, has been elected 
President of the Chief Constables Association of 
Canada. RorarRtaN Frank PELtTon, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently won (again) the senior 
State golf championship, beating a field of 70 
contestants. Rotarian E. A, Derrick, of 
Huntsville, Tex., a member of all civic organi- 
zations in the town and a leader in all com- 
munity activities, is honored as one of the most 
valuable members of the Huntsville Rotary Club 
. . . Rorartan Nosie R. Jones, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been elected president of the Sav- 
ings Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. . . . Ernst PrinzHorn, Governor of 
Rotary District 73 in 1932-34, whose home Ro- 
tary Club is Vienna, has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Institute for the Promotion of Exports 
in Austria. . . . RoTARIAN JostaH THoMas, Swan- 
sea, Wales, has been elected president of the 
National Federation of Boot Trades Associations 


Rotary Club combinations unusual: 
(top) W. C. Duncan, Jr., and his 
father, Wichita Falls, Tex.; (center) 
]. B. Sutter and grandson R.E.Crain, 
Carmen, Okla.; (bottom) Brother 
Presidents N. M. Wherry, Lawrence, 
Kans.,].1.Wherry, Auburndale, Fla. 
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of England, Scotland, and Wales. . . . Rorartay 
J. Apams Keene, London, England, is president 
of the Stationers Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. . . . Cart Ropen, of the Rota: 
Club of Chicago, was recently honored by hi 
Club upon completion of 50 years of service in 
the Chicago Public Library, the last 18 as libra 
rian. . . . Ropert BatLey, member of the Ry 
tary Club of Russellville, Ark., was recent] 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Arkansas, 


. * * 


Rendering. Reproduced from The Pagoda 
bulletin of the Rotary Club of Shanghai, is thi 
correct Chinese rendering of 


AA nee two Rotary mottoes, “He 


profits most who serves best” 
A AHE 1, « (above), and “Service above 
Self” (below). So various 
have Chinese translations of Rotary tenets been 
that 81st District Clubs have begun to stand 
ardize them, a project to which Shanghai Ro 
tarians give full support. 
* * * 


Popular. That the moving pictures of the 
Atlantic City Convention continue popular is 
evidenced by the following reports: The Rota: 
Club of Muscatine, Iowa, showed the pictur: 
one week, and the next dramatized significant 
Convention scenes, using its own members to 
impersonate Convention notables. ... Th 
Rotary Club of West Ham, England, “raved 
about the film, and when it was shown 
Tavistock House in London all were pleased 


with the result. 
7 . * 


New Clubs. Hearty greetings to these new 
Rotary Clubs recently admitted to membershi, 
in Rotary International: 

Godalming. Surrey, England; Surbiton, Su: 
rey, England; Bergerac, France; Lander, Wyom 
ing, U.S.A.; Nis, Jugoslavia; Brighouse, York 
shire, England; Berkhamsted, Hertfordshi 
England; Granite Falls, North Carolina, U.S.A 
Marilia, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Santo Amaro, Bahi 
Brazil; Dubbo, New South Wales, Austra 
Ningpo, Chekiang, China; Lambayeque, Peru 
Union City, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


* * * 


What Is Rotary? Here’s the answer of E. N. 
Hale, of the Club at Marion, Ohio: 

“Not something to belong to, but something 
with which to be identified. 

“Not something from which you may get, but 
something through which you may give. 

“Not something that sets you apart from your 
fellowmen, but something that makes you con- 
cerned about your fellowmen. 

“Not something that gives you a chance to 
enjoy good programs, but something that pre 
sents ideals toward which to strive. 

“Not something that offers you a good meal 
once a week, but something that offers you op 
portunity for genuine fellowship. 

“Not something that concerns itself only with 
the present, but something that is vitally con- 
cerned about the future. 

“Not something that helps you make a living, 
but something that helps you build a life. 

“Not something that you get, but something 
that gets you. 

“Not something that is easily understood, but 
something that must come through careful stud) 

“Not something that just happens, but some- 
thing that is a matter of contagion and growt! 

“Not something that you should consider < 
a cost, but something that you should conside: 
as a real investment.” 

—THeE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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Games and little girls are prztty much the same wherever 
fun the Rotary Club of Shanghai, China, provided for 120 girls of a local school at an exciting, supper-toppea 


Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


Ecuador 
Time Troubles Reduced to 0 


GUAYAQUIL—Time, too many kinds of it, was 
giving natives and foreigners travelling in Equa- 
At the request of the Rotary 
Club of Guayaquil the Government decreed that 


dor much trouble. 


time should be 
nation. Other Rotary Clubs in the country as- 
sisted in the standardization. 


standardized throughout the 


New Zealand 

The ‘Ex’ Is Not Forgotten 
AucKLAND—Even ex-members are not for- 

gotten in the Rotary Club of Auckland. In 

fact, they are féted in a meeting held to honor 

them each year. Each member is commissioned 

to bring an “ex” to the affair, to treat him as 


Auckland Ro- 


tarians, old ties are preserved, new ones made. 


India 
Flags Bear Peace Messages 
Rotary 


other parts of the world may expect to receive, 


his personal guest. Thus, find 


CaLcutTTa—Twenty-five Clubs in 
or have already received, flags from the Rotary 
Club of Calcutta, for that number of emblems, 
accompanied by goodwill messages, were re- 
cently distributed among members of the Club 
who, in turn, are sending them on their peace 


errands. 


P 
Belgium 
. ; ; - , 
Countryside Rides for War Wounded 
CuHarLERoI—Under the auspices of the Rotary 
Club of Charleroi an organization of individuals 
willing to use their cars in giving invalided 
soldiers of the war excursions now and _ then 
Other Rotary Clubs in Bel- 
gium, it has been announced, are planning to 


has been formed. 


undertake similar activity. 


16 Youths See City Sights 
BrussELs—Sixteen young men of 7 countries, 
sons of Rotarians, who took part in a vacation 
tour organized for youths by the Clubs of the 
6Ist District, were received and entertained by 


the Brussels Rotary Club Rotarians if n 
other Belgian citi \ ntertained 
showing them t ights of the cit 


England 
Blind Entertained Via Ears 


NuNEATON—I} 


ple as the Nuneaton Rotary Club did a short 
while ago you must make your program a | 
chiefly to the ul ] the Nuneaton Club 
achieved by composing its program ) 
nity singing and a concert \ recreation hut 
which the Club maintains is to b 

to the blind folk for a month ting. Gam 
played in Braille offer opportunit te 


ment. 


Youths Declare for Peac e 
Hove—Fifty fair-haired, friendly Swedish stu 
dents of both sexes wet ntertained at a recent 


luncheon of the Hove Rotary Club Last vear a 


like number of German youths were féted. The 
spokesman for the Swedish grou; eaking flu 
ent and accurate English though he had been in 


England but three weeks, declared: “We young 


people are on the side of peace 


Sweden 

250 Attend District Conference 
LINKOPING—Two hundred fifty Rotarians and 

their ladies attended the annual District Confet 

ence of the Swedish Rotary District (No. 78 

held in Linképing. Twent ght 


represent¢ d. 


Cuba 


Menders of City Ills 


Hoitcuin—Community service advances down 
four avenues in the Rotary Club of Holguin: 
street improvement, anti-illiterac campaign; 
community health and sanitation drive; layette 


supply for poor mothers. 


Club Pursues Stomachaches 


ANTILLA—Big stomachaches can come even 


to small stomachs when improper foods are 


poured into them. Children in rural regions 





? 


they are, attests this photo which caught just part 


near Antilla flering unn 
diseases I} Rot ( 


the troubl 


China 


Light n Burden f Ricksha Men 


Tstne 
ind l 
Rotary ¢ 
’ Not u 
nd h t t ( 
t P ‘ R M | 
Assoc] 
helt \ n 
t ft t 


$100 Buys Hi for 20 
NankKING—W tr $i can d 
health and 
Nanking Rotary (¢ t O 
that f t treat 
cases Si pat 
nt thre } ha { 
the mani Taaeh 1 
Brazil 
Profession Dinners Popular 
NictrHeroy, R. pe J.—In t 
in Coot i mbe 
protession the Rot ( 
it eacl ne « 
Participant n-} 


Australia 


Good Gardenir g ata Premium 


Hoparr— I ‘ O it 
during th t n Hobart 
Rotary ( ib int t t is du ti 

onsored a test. fe 
ind anotl I I t 
A Tent Against the Elements 

W arwick—F¢ keeping rain 
over-friendly insects off them many I 
in this neighbort xd have i¢ Rot 


Warwick to thank The 
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the Scouts £10 for the purchase of a new tent, 


1 good, sturdy, weatherproof tent. 


Italy 
000 Lire Encourage Talent 
NapLes—To stimulate the best work on the 
rt of th tudents the Rotary Club of Naples 
> HOD 


iven a prize of lire for outstanding 


talent to the art institute of that city. 


Canada 
London Mayor Visits Club 


Vancouver, B. ¢ Sur Pere Vincent, Lord 


Mayor of the City of London, in Vancouver to 
ongratulate the city upon its Golden Jubilee, 

nded a meeting of the Rotary Club. Present 
ilso were several scores of other notables, many 


of them representatives of the British Crown 


from various parts of the Empire 


Vew Impetus for Health Work 


Woopsrock, On1 
led children work of the Rotary Club of Wood 


( 
I 


New impetus for the crip 
tock came from a meeting devoted to this activ 
it A prominent physician of the Children’s 
Hospital in London was the honored speaker, 
and representatives of 25 women’s organization 


located in the count were Pp nt The work 


ot the Club was sketched for the benefit of the 


visitors 


Memorial Scholarship. . . . Fire Relief 
Mimico-New Toronto, Ont.—To perpetuate 
the memory of its deceased Vice-President, th 
Rotary Club of Mimico-New Toronto has estab 
lished an annual cash scholarship at a_ local 


high school. It is to be awarded each year to 
the most proficient student. ... When a fire 
recently razed seven houses, rendering 38 people 
homeless and without food and clothing, the 
Mimico-New Toronto Rotary Club, with the sup- 
port of press and radio, completely clothed and 
housed all concerned. 


Five Smokes for a Tall Tale 

AyLMER, Ont.—For the best fish story any 
one of its members yields, the Rotary Club of 
Aylmer, through its weekly bulletin, has offered 
a prize of five cigars. Not requisite, apparently, 
is it that the stories shall be authentic. Possibly 
it's the same with the cigars. 


49 Children Treated in Month 

Orrawa, Ont.—Forty-nine children were 
given eXamunation and treatment in a recent 
month in nine orthopedic clinics held in a local 
hospital under the sponsorship of the Crippled 
Children’s Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Ottawa. 


United States 


Ball Batting Buys Braces 

San Dieco, Catir.—Some play baseball for 
fun. Some play it for money. Here are some 
who played it for the love of their city’s crippled 
children. Before 3,500 people two loca! teams 
battled through a benefit game sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of San Diego and collected for the 
Crippled Children’s Society the wholly usable 
sum of $1,520. <A band, a drill team, and a 
vocalist appearing between innings helped to 
make fans doubly sure of a pleasant evening. 
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A physiotherapy hospital located here, one of t! 
best equipped on the Pacific coast, operat 
largely on Rotary Club support. 


Stop Signs Rule Here 

VicksBuRG, Micu.—Cars of Vicksburg Ry 
tarians will now stop at all railroad crossing 
for the members of the Club have signed 4 
pledge to do so. Failure so to stop brings a fir 
of ten cents upon the head of the infractor, and 
the fine money goes into the Rotary Clul 
treasury. 


Camp Gift Gives Scouts Fidgets 
KERRVILLE, TEx.—Spring can’t come too soon 
to suit Boy Scouts in this neighborhood for Jun 
is to bring them a new camp, a 155-acre ca 
built on a rugged hillside past which runs 
river. The project, which will serve Scouts 
a 15-county area, has been sponsored and und 
written by the Rotary Club of Kerrville. Ori 
civic bodies and individuals contributed to 1 
purchase of the tract and other communities 
the Scout area expect to supply funds for cabir 
and central buildings. Native stone available 
the tract is to be used for building. Swimmi 
holes, baseball flats, trees to climb, and ct 
lenging hills to scale—the camp site “ha 


everything.” 


Service, Virginia Style 

Covincton-Hor Sprincs, Va.—Anything to 
oblige, is-the way the Covington-Hot Spring 
Rotary Club feels. Lately 36 visiting Rotariar 
from 16 States were in Hot Springs attending 
bank convention. They had just missed 
weekly Club luncheon. The Club Preside: 


therefore, straightway called a special meetin 
of the Covington-Hot Springs Club, inviting t 
36 to attend. 


Pounds for Puny Campers 

Union City, N. J.—Only a well-fed b 
modern medicine seems to contend, can proj 
fight tuberculosis. The Rotary Club of Uni 
City rejoiced, therefore, when it discovered tl 
the five girls it had sent to a Summer cam 
tuberculosis sufferers had gained on an a\ 
of 5% pounds apiece per month, that the 
it had sent had gained 44% pounds each. 


Bulk, Brainwork Yield Rotary Victor) 


Havre, Mont.—‘‘Age, bulk, and canny w 
dom,” claims a local sportswriter, gave the R 
tary Juggernaut a 6-0 victory over the Li 
Club eleven in the gridiron classic of the deca 
in which the two local teams fought recent 
Proceeds bought fobtball suits and helmets and 
other gear for boys organized in a grade-schoo 
football league. 


Straighter Legs for Children 

CuELsEa, Mass.—As one might guess, the sh 
and stocking fund of the Rotary Club of Chels 
ordinarily buys shoes and stockings for poor chi! 
dren. But now and then the Club finds it wi 
not to administer the fund too literally. Fo 
example, it discovered that a small boy and 
small girl who had just recovered from infantil 


paralysis needed leg braces which their parents 


Trophy winner in last year's Eis- 
teddfod, Welsh songfest, was the 
chorus of the Rotary Club of Mar- 
ietta, Ohio (above) . . . Rotarians 
and ladies of Nogales, Mexico, 
with orphan children to whom 
they gave Christmas gifts last year. 


Jz 


b 
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With the interesting paraphernalia at the left experts sponsored by the 
Bryan, Texas, Rotary Club, taught fire prevention to local school children. 
Preliminary demonstration was made before, and Ok'd by, the Bryan Rotarians. 


could not buy. From the shoe and stocking fund 


builds 


came the braces. The fund _ itself up 
through voluntary donations which Club mem- 
bers make on their respective birthdays. The 
individual contributions usually are not less 


than $5. 


Member Exchange Builds Unity 

SANTA Rosa, Catir.—In the name of further- 
unity and encouraging mutual 
Rotary Club of Santa Rosa and the 


30 Club exchange one member in their 


ing community 


interest, the 
local 20 


respective meetings each week. 


Children Eat Way to Health 
N. Y.—Ten needy 
and played their way to health at a camp during 
past Summer, the Rotary Club of Cortland 


CORTLAND, youngsters ate 
the 


having raised $300 for their expenses. 


Club Furnishes Youth Hostel 
Bay SHore, N. Y.—A outlet 
Community Service urge in Rotary Clubs of the 
United States is the Youth Hostel Movement 
which is gaining popularity daily. The Rotary 
Club of Bay Shore, working with another service 


new for the 


club in the city, has supplied funds for cots, 
blankets, 
hostel located on the edge of the city. 

Gift-Matching Member Gives $800 


Det Rio, Tex.—The generosity of one of its 


mosquito netting, stoves, etc., for a 


nembers who offered to match, dollar for dollar, 
all donations the Del Rio Rotary Club 
make to its student loan fund swelled that fund 
by $800 and boosted total to $4,200. Dr. 
John R. Brinkley is that member, and it was an 
$800 sum given by the membership in a recent 


could 


its 


luncheon meeting he was pleased to duplicate. 


Round Up 11 Cows for Orphans 

San AnToNnIO, TEx.—A home full of orphan 
children with no milk to drink seemed tragic to 
Rotarians of San Antonio, as it would to almost 
Thus when they found one such 


anyone else. 


in their own city limits—the home had had two 


herds of cows; the first one contracted tuber- 
culosis; the second one was lost through im- 


did 


Contributing two cows themselves, they inspired 


proper feeding—they something about it. 


other service clubs to give nine more. 


The Hut That Huntington Park Built 
HunTINGTON Park, that 
Jack built, famous as it is, has nothing on the 
hut the Rotary Club of Huntington Park is 
building for local Boy Scouts. For this is the 


Catir.—The house 


way it has gone up. One member provided the 
ground rent free; another drew the plans tre 
another supervised the construction at no cost 
am ther provided th u ber t cost inother did 
the wiring f1 and the Club itself bought the 
main materials Tha Huntington Park Re 


tarians have a right to think, is Rotary. 


100 Golfers Enter Historic Tourney 


BaLTIMORE, Mb Almost a tradition among 
Rotary Clubs in these parts is the Old 5th Dis 
trict Golf Tournament which has just passed its 
16th year of continuous existence The Rotary 
Club of Baltimor was host to the tournament 
this year, entertaining more than 100 golfers 
from Rotary Clubs in the following cities: Har 
risburg, Lancast Philadelphia, West Chester, 
Shenandoah, Lebanon, Stroudsburg, Tamaqua 
(all of which are in Pennsylvania), Washington, 
D. C., Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore. The 
new first-prize trophy presented by the Phila 
delphia Rotary Club was won by the host Club. 
Georgian Geology Taught Youths 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Boys of this community who 
dream of becoming geologists or mining engi 
neers have the Rotary Club of Atlanta to thank 
for an opportunit The Be Work Committee 
of the Club recently announced that any youths 
who wished to might enter an intensive two 
weeks’ study of the mineral resources of Georgia 
at the expense of the Committee. The boys wert 
to study theory in the morning and practice, at 
various plants over the state, in the afternoon. 
Gift Symbolizes Friendship 

PORTLAND, Or} Foochow, China, has long 
been famous for its gold lacquer ware. Not 
long ago the Rotary Club of Portland received 
a lacquerware plaque bearing the blem of the 
Foochow Club as a gift ane ibol of trans 
Pacific friendshy 


Four Scouts to Win Jamboree Trip 


ANNISTON, ALA International in organization 
are the Boy Scouts and Rotar Both will hold 
conventions in Europe in 1937 Seeking, as 
helpful older brothers, to aid the Scouts with 
their meeting, which is to be held in The 
Netherlands, the Rotary Club of Anniston has 
set up a fivefold plan. It is, through its Inter 
national Service Cor ittee, contacting Rotary 
Clubs in all overseas countries where Boy Scout 


Iti 


possible between local Scouts and Scouts in other 


organizations exist making correspondence 


1 


lands who will attend the international jamboree: 


is selecting, through a contest, four boys whom 
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Pick up and pack up—leave cold and 
care behind 
Winter and head south for sunny St 
Petersburg. the 
birds are singing, thousands of happy 
folks are out-of-doors playing under 
blue skies and enjoying life. 
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it will end with all expense paid 
Netherland is arrangin 1 dinne 
which tl Anniston bo will m 
whom t have been corresponding, 
ends of the earth 


The Stamps—a Transoceanic Bond 


in Uxsripce, Mass.—That sending European 
with philatelists a few common American postage 
rom the tamps can greatly help international relations 


seems a remote possibility, but U xbridge Rota- 
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Ideally situated in Chicago. Cheerful, unobtrusive 
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sparkling floor shows await you in the beautiful 
Walnut Room. 


Famous dance orchestras and 


Rooms with bath, 
0 up. 

Rooms without 

bath, $2.50 up. 
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rians play that possibility for all it is wort! 
Packets of several thousand “commemoratives 
gathered by the Secretary from the Club me 
bership go every few weeks as gifts to stamp co 
lectors in a number of European Rotary Club 
Transoceanic ties thus made, think Uxbridg 
Rotarians, can certainly do no harm and may d 
much good. 
Anniversaries 

Rotary Clubs recently celebrating anniversarj 
in special programs are Wichita, Kans. ( 
years); Erie, Pa. (23 years); Omaha, Nebr. (2 
years). 
Eat or Not, You Pay Here 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Into the student loa 
fund of the Rotary Club of Fayetteville, goes t! 
price of meals missed and not made up. Nov 
and then the fund gathers in $15 or $16 
month this way. 
1,000 Cosmopolites Visit in Year 

SAN Francisco, CatiF.—One thousand vi 
ing Rotarians out of every corner of the wo 
have attended meetings of the Rotary Club 
San Francisco during the past year. 

Shake the Hand! Win a Dollar! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Here’s one to try 
your Rotary Club—unless you're afraid it wou 
overdevelop a number of right arms. 7 
President of the Rotary Club of Crawfords\ 
secretly appoints a member to be “key han 
shaker” each week. The fifth member to sh 

hands with this person wins a prize of 
dollar. The fiercest epidemic of handshaki 
outside of a political convention hall is said 


have broken out in the Crawfordsville Club Ee ( 
highly commendable fellowship motivator, sa ; 


the Club. 7 


Ice Carnivals Thrill, 
Benefit Thousands : i 


Ice skating is keen sport and clean sport 


is also good spectacle. It has grace and 5; ; - 
and color and thrills. Because people like , 
watch good skaters skate many Rotary Clubs { 1 . 
it a pleasure and a not-so-arduous task to st 
ice carnivals and Winter shows once a yea! , 
the frigid months. Some of these shows t 
on truly mammoth proportions. And the | C 
ceeds that accrue from them, and that go tl 
rectly into crippled children’s work or into ot N 
community services, are correspondingly great 4 
Look to Vancouver, B. C., Canada, tor a “i 
ment. There on two crispy and consec ci 
nights in December some 11,000 people ( 
night) pack into a huge hall to watch th f 
nual ice carnival sponsored by the Rotary ¢ K 
Thus they have doge for 12 years, netting on Rx 
average of $8,500 profit each year. With 
money the Club fights tuberculosis, aids bo ‘ad 
helps maintain a large clinic, and does 1, ye 
other worthy works. En 
The show itself is A-grade entertainment ; me 
Much of the best professional and amateur skat 7 i 
ing talent in Canada performs. Hundreds 0! . 
local young folks, all on skates, present a ca dr 
fully directed and rehearsed pageant. Bagp)» Re 
corps and bands and even the Royal Mount ria 
play and parade for the crowd. Ch 
Something over $150,000 has been 
through the Club’s skating shows. Promo! se 
works thus: each member is commissioned to : me 
a pack of 25 tickets, which he does. | oe 
night’s performance is thus assured a “sellout Yu 
But Vancouver is not alone in promoting . 
shows. Westmount, Que., also does. Its ca ' . 
val, an institution now in its 6th year, psi 


treated as many as 10,000 persons in a si! “y 
P “+ 1 . 9 0 

night to some of the most exquisite ice sk. 

Canada’s famous stars can offer. After su 


show the Club has given $10,000 to a cri 


ers 
ilies 
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children’s hospital and has built up its own | 


benevolent fund by $1,500. 

Dozens of other Rotary Clubs likewise sponsor 
ice carnivals. Flin Flon, Man., for instance, has 
come to regard the one which its Rotary Club 
holds as a high peak in Winter excitement. 
Trail, B. C., a city of 7,500, supports the carnival 


the Rotary Club there promotes each Winter to 


make it one of the best in the district. And so 
one might go on and on. 
Skating rinks, boon to the youth with time on 


his hands and nervous feet, are built and main- | 
tained by many Rotary Clubs, among them the | 


Club of Fort William, Ont., Canada. Hundreds 
of children use it every Winter day. 


Christmas Around 
the Rotary World 


Christmas in large areas of the world is the 
year's favorite heliday. On that day the spirit of 
giving, personified by that excellent old gentle- 
man, Santa Claus, swells to bursting and scat- 
ters gifts about for all—for almost all. To help 
some of those who might otherwise be missed, 
hundreds of Rotary Clubs over the world do 
pleasant things for them. 

The Rotary Club of Emporia, Kans., for in- 
stance, gives a turkey dinner for all the crippled 
children in the neighborhood. Likewise does 
the Rotary Club of Sharon, Pa. A local school 
for crippled children at Battle Creek, Mich., 
looks forward to its annual party with the Ro- 
tary Club as do two schools for handicapped 
children in Montreal, Que., Canada. To hun- 
dreds of poor families the latter Club gives 
hampers of food, and to at least 500 children 
it gives toys. 

The Rotary Club of Owatonna, Minn., holds 
its Christmas meeting with the young folk of 
the State public school for indigent children. 

. To overseas. children, most of them the 
sons and daughters of Rotarians, the Rotary Club 
of Oak Park, Ill., sends small gifts. . . . Christ- 
mas, to foreign students studying in Blooming- 
ton, Ind., means a pleasant meeting with the 
local Rotary Club. 

Santa, through the cheerful offices of Rotary 
Clubs, treats underprivileged children to some- 
thing nice, gifts or parties, in Culpeper, Va.; 
Norristown, Pa.; Lewiston-Auburn, Me.; Villach, 
Austria; Kalispell, Mont.; Elmira, N. Y.; Wood- 
bury, N. J.; and who may say how many other 
cities. 

Garlands and “Merry Christmas” signs that 
festoon the streets of Fort Collins, Colo., each 
Kriss Kringle’s season are placed there by the 
Rotary Club. 

And movies—to all youngsters whether rich 
or poor—are a treat. Thus at Christmas time 
such Rotary Clubs as those at Loughborough, 
England; Troy, N. Y.; and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
work with the proprietors of local theaters to 
give a free show to thousands of children. 

What Rotarians do individually to make chil- 
dren and oldsters happy at Christmastide is 
neither wholly known nor could it be recited 
here, but what Walter E. Kelley of the Rotary 
Club of London, England, does is especially 
worthy of note. During the year he collects 


used Christmas cards, perhaps 700 of them. | 


Reconditioning them, he sends them out to those 
who very likely otherwise wouldn’t get any 
Yule greeting. 

And because food, to a hungry man, is per- 
haps the best gift in the world, many, perhaps, 
nearly all Rotary Clubs give, as the Rotary Club 
of Colombo, Ceylon, gives, hundreds of hamp- 
ers of both staple and festive foods to the fam- 
ilies of the poor each year at Yuletide. 
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next Summer! 
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PLAN NOW to see Europe, before and after 
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the devaluation of ‘gold standard”’ currencies 
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EXAMPLE: 
A threeweeks tourof France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
England, will cost 


$250 


Last summer the same itinerary cost $315 
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featured in our program of Official Rotary 
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steamship passage through Rotary headquar- 
ters in Chicago... but for travel abroad make 
it Cook's, of course — 200 offices in Europe 
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60 THE ROTARIAN 


y While it is not my place to defend the electric 

Our Reader's Open Forum sins ie ee 

questionable statements relative to them whic! 

appear on page 60. For example, after disposing 
of the railroads, he says: 

“Another industry which will be radically af 
fected by Diesel power is the electric utilities 
My own guess is that the Diesel is a greate; 
threat to their continuance than was anything 
proposed at Washington during the last session 


| Continued from page 4] 


»y surviving the rate cut, forced the rail- roads, but it is unjust to the railroads that he 
ids which had asked for the cut to go back should be permitted to make a dogmatic state- 
ment of that sort to which they have no oppor- 


; 

to the rate-making body and have the old rates 
stored. The incident is significant in our na- tunity to reply. 

Another statement which appears to me to be 


tional economics because it proves that Diesel 
extravagant and with unfounded implications is 


of Congress.” 


power can haul freight at a profit even at rates : : 
And later on the same page, in his comparison 


far below those at which coal and gasoline pow- the following (italics mine) from page 59: : ‘ 
red haulers lose money. “Diesels on highway hauling are absolutely of the Diesel engine with other power plants, h 
He relates an alleged incident with no oppor- unbeatable by steam railroading. But while a A ; er ge 

tunity to those attacked to present their side of Diesel engines on the highways can ruin the But it will be hard pase the utility investor 

the occurrence to which he refers. I don’t hap- steam railroads, Diesels on the rails are the one hi ae piles ita conflict with this competition. Th 

pen to know whether there is any foundation for possible salvation of privately-owned railroads in fact is, we can produce electrical power trot ’ 

the statement he makes about the California rail- the United States.” Diesels at as low a cost as the largest, Pee ct 
cient steam or water-power plant, and do it right 





ee —— on the spot, thus saving the capital costs and 
| the transmission losses inherent in super-pow 





lines.” 
I imagine that every Rotarian in the count: 
who is interested in the railroads or in publi 
Tours Th ro ugh EU ROPE utilities—and I suspect the majority of them ar 
—will read this article with at least a feelin 


in connection with of remonstrance against its publication in a ma; 


azine which is designed to promote friendly fe: 


A L ings among all Rotarians. 

With this rather lengthy introduction, may | 
make the suggestion that, in the interest of har 
XXvVill ANNUAL CONVENTION | mony and the success of THE Rorarian, you 

| guard its pages against the inclusion of matte: 

which ought not properly to be presented in 
N ! CE a FRAN Cc E —J U N E 6 -11 ’ 1937 mutually conducted journal supported by the ex 
ro - Ne ‘ : ecutives of practically all known industries? 
A health-giving, inspiring ocean crossing among Rotary friends 3. Savery. Rovarian 

An interesting, worthwhile time at the Convention in Nice Honorary Member 

The pageantry and entertainment of the Old World Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 

‘ Louisville, Ky. 
A wonderful array of tours, giving wide choice of countries and 
durations, has been carefully worked out by experienced, Amer- ‘The Other Fellow’s Side .. 
ican Express, travel men. On five tours you do your traveling As I peruse the pages of THe Rorartan fro 


before attending the Convention, on fifteen others after you month to month I fully recognize the impartial 
‘ % manner in which the writers present their view 





a 
leave Nice. | Big is the man who is able to see the other | 
; low’s side of the question as readily as he 
‘or example: Be nies 
For ex ar. le hisown. . . . The discussions that have appea: 
One tour, sailing from New York on May 3rd, includes London in the form of debates have appealed to | 
at the time of the Coronation of King Edward VIII, then goes Arguments from two sides of a question 
. pao ae . 3 given and the reader is in a position to view t 
on to Holland, Belgium, Paris, Switzerland, Italy and on to Nice snibbien Sieak bells addleee< 
in time for the Convention. Articles coming from the pens of your con 
. . ; ; tributors have created within me a better under 
A fleet of splendid ships representing most of the popular lines Geiliad ai tetas adestadh Gianishics. | 
has been lined up for the Atlantic crossings of Rotarians. has been a real joy to me to have benefited 
There . sailings which just leave you time for a few davs i through the wisdom set down in those writings 
lere are sailings which just leave yc e a few days in SE ae Racering 
Paris; others which take you across the southern Atlantic route | Classification: Accounting Service 


through the Mediterranean. Every type and length of European El Dorado, Arkansas 
vacation is represented for every kind of preference. 


Says a Sports Editor— 


Your Early Decision to Go Insures Desirable € have tet Gubbed cendien the “yes” a0 

Space on the Rotary Ships! “no” of College Athletics Overemphasized? 

Get Complete Information and Descriptive Literature, Make Your liked Elmer Layden’s answer “no. i 
Arrangements Through the I am sorry I cannot say the same for art 

8 ? & Piper’s “yes.” Piper is dreadfully afraid ab 

Rotary International Transportation Committee the great amount of money coming in throu 
the gate, and all he has to offer is that we g! 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., or some of it to the boys. I cannot see that an 
thing constructive has been contributed by |i 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE article. 


I am afraid Piper is really considerably out o! 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization scniili'nidie iia sidan -& tealiene be is not 
Complete World-Wide Travel Service aware of the very sane manner in which o 
i > i i : large institutions are spending the money whi 
Appointed one of the Official Transportation Agents of the Rotary Convention caine ie’ tee Celie. tiene of our fin 
65 Broadway New York, he programs of physical education—intramural an 


class sports—are possible only because of foot 
ball. Personally, I think there is not so 
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Every room on Lafayette cabin class has a bath or shower 
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® Spacious, airy cabins . . . Eng- 
lish-speaking stewards . . . superb 
food (wine included without charge 
at all meals). 

By rail, Nice is just overnight 
from Le Havre with a stop-over in 
Paris. Or take your car (American 
licenses are good in France) and 
enjoy a leisurely drive through the 
fascinating French provinces on 
your way to the convention. 





Pian to return on a French 
Liner. Ask your Transportation 
Committee for details. 
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much football hysteria today as there was ten 
years ayo. 

I would not care to quarrel with Mr. Piper, 
but I wish he would make a trip around the Big 
Ten Conference, interviewing coaches. fans, and 


players, and I believe he will come back with an 
entirely different aspect. I cannot help wonder 
just how Piper figures that paying the football 
players in a college is going to create a new and 


better situation. 

His use of statistics saying that football is not 
a college game because onl percent ot the 
eligible students play it certainly doesn’t prove 
anything. Probably less than | | ent iy base 
ball, basketball, and trac Are not these sports 
and colle ve game 5? 


Eppie Jaceuin, Rotarian, 
District 45, R. 1. 


Governor, 


Champaign, Ill. 


‘Much Like the Man Who .. 


I have articles on college ath 
Rot 
vel interesting 


gument. Warre 


unique, 


read the twe 
Nove mbe I 


den’s “no” is to 


letics in the ARIAN. Elmer 


me reason- 


able, and convincing n Piper’s 


“ves” is to me 


His answer to the question is ves. “ves 
“After all I'm not asking salaries for the boys 
who play college football All I ask is they 


educational expenses, open and aboveboard, in 
cluding tuition, room and board, and an ad 
equate insurance policy to cover the occasional 
injury that is bound to occur. That seems very 
little to ask out of 40 million dollars 

Mr. Piper's answer to the question. it seems 
to me. is very much like the man who asked 
for information as to the location of a certain 
address, and was told b is informer that the 

eather was fine provided it didn't ut 

Fred H. Turner, } tar 
Deun f Mer University of Illine 


Urbana, Illinois. 


Australia Considers Competitors 


Recently my Club adopted a new depar 
ture in discussing an article in the Ma suc 
of THE ROTARIAN, Is V Competit Vj 
Enemy?) on which followed a brief discussion 
It is probable that the same procedure will be 
adopted monthly in the future. During the d 
bate Rotarian Bill Newham contributed the fol 
lowing views which I thought might be inter- 
esting: 

“IT have been interested in the different points 
of view to this question, presented so ably bi 
Rotarians Claude Wilson and Archie Jane, and 
in order to launch a debate, which is the in 
tended purpose, I will try to give my views and 


if it serves no other purpose it will give some an 


opportunity to disagree with me. During the 
week I have recorded a fe scattered thoughts 
on the subject. I now find that I am in posses 
sion of definite negative opinions on the matter, 
which leads me to congratulate Rotarian Rick- 
man and Rotarian Claude for the way they 
managed to submit a Yes case from a reasoning 
that to my mind was not altogether convincing 


“First let me overhaul the subject as I see it 
in the affirmative sense by just supposing that 
all men regarded their competitors as enemies. 
What would be the ps chological effect on the 
individual? Would he not develop an attitude 


of mistrust, of greed, of jealousy, and of per- 


sonal enmity which would soon destroy any and 


all of the finer characteristics that are existent in 


trade and commerce today. Not only in busi- 
ness pursuits but the same warped state of mind 
would make inroads into our community life. 


We would find ourselves dispossessed of all re- 
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gard and goodwill toward our fellows. We 
would be in an atmosphere of constant suspi- 
cion. We would be envious of his success, and 
elated at his failure Ss, and always looking to gain 
our ends at his expense. 

“The economic fabric of any country or com- 
munity is based on the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of merchandise for profit. The suc- 
cess of the system does not mean that we must 
overwhelm our competitors. My reasoning 13 
that in any classification of trade or professional 
service the cooperative effort, with a_ healthy 
spirit of competition retained, is one that pro- 
motes general efhiciency, satisfactory service to the 
public, and contentment to the individual. The 
man, who cannot keep pace with the standard 
of efhieciency required must not regard his com- 
petitor as the enemy, but should turn to set his 


own house im order.- If he gives more thought 
and consideration to his own business in a way 
as to most satisfy his customers, he will find 
that the intensity of competition diminishes. 

“Why not encourage and cultivate a mutual 
understanding with your competitor? This can 
be done by frank discussion of each other's dif- 
ficulties and problems, and by an exchange of 
ideas in methods of marketing, buying, and dis- 
playing, pulling together for the purpose of 
creating an increased volume of business for the 
benefit of both. Codperative where possible as 
buyers, buy collectively and secure any advan- 
tages of special rates and discounts for quanti- 
ties with a proportionate reduction to both, in 
the costs of freight and handling. 

“If this happy relationship is brought about 
between competitors. the effect on the individual 
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liner leaves Quebec, May 29th. . . arrives 
Cherbourg, France, June Sth. 

Make your reservations now through 
Transportation Committee, Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, 
and be assured of choice accommodations 

. at bargain prices. 
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Duchess of Atholl from Montreal, April 


30th 
See the thrilling, historical pag- 
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to see this spectacle and more of life 
abroad ... before continuing “On 
to Nice.” 
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is that his outlook on life is entirely changed. 
He is broadminded and happy and _ radiates 
goodwill, which is a sharp contrast to the mental 
condition of the man who regards his competi- 
tor as an enemy. Surely there can be no escape 
for him; even in prosperity he is narrow. 
covetous, unyielding, and suspicious of the lurk- 
ing enemy at every turn. 

“In conclusion I would just like to apply it 
to sport, where you still have your competitor 
in the full meaning of the word. Chivalry 
would cease to exist; spite and hatred would 
manifest itself among players and _ spectators, 
Football would become a dull ring; bodylines 
and bumpers would come within the dire limits 
of prosperity and decorum; and golf courses 
throughout the land would be. deprived of the 
convivial 19th hole where today the best of 
good fellowship exists and the hand of congratu 
lation is bridged between victor and vanquished. 
No! Your competitor should not be your 
enemy.” 

A. L. Cuare, Rotarian 
Classification: Newspaper Publishing 


Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia 


After the Funeral 


I came away from the funeral of the old jok 
(It's Funny Only Once, September Rorarian 
with a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Sherwood { 
giving them one last chance and then decent 
interring them; may their ghosts not walk! 

Only one rather awful circumstance mari 
the ceremony for me—among the respected dea: 
which could have hardly been funny even on 
were one or two very live ones. “Miser) 
quaints a man with strange bedfellows,” fi 
there were William Shakespeare and Artemu 
Ward, both very much alive; and while the 
Reverend Mr. Sherwood was intoning ‘“W 
can’t laugh at the old jokes more than onc 
I seemed to sce and hear the protest of “‘a host 
witnesses”; Mrs. Malaprop, Mr. Micawber, Bot 
tom, Don Quixote, Samuel Weller, Char! 
Lamb, and Thackeray were all there, and, plea 
ing to relate, | saw Gilbert and Sullivan arm in 
arm, differences forgotten. ... 

The truth is that Mr. Sherwood has picke: 
out the lackeys of humor and pilloried the: 
(with a distinct gain to the community) but ha 
discreetly passed by the real bon mots born of 
brains like those of Sheridan, Hood, Dr. John- 
son, Shaw, and others. I have never seen Mid- 
summer Night's Dream done adequately when 
Bottom and his crew have not brought down the 
house. Also the faet that old copies of Punch 
are still in demand indicates that someone likes 
to reread the sallies of Thackeray and his ilk. 

One more angle and I have done: rereading 
this article (in defiance of the author's “ons 
once”) I find the crux of the matter very ab!) 
put in the sentence, “Humour is unconscious, 
invisible, and spontaneous.” 

Furthermore, what is screamingly funny at 
one time falls very flat indeed at another, and 
I do not refer to a half-soaked audience. 

I doubt also if there is one of us who has not 
at some time disgraced himself in school o1 
church over one or other of those hoary jests, 
whose obsequies Mr. Sherwood has celebrated 
with such unction in your last issue. 

Cuarces Peaker, Rotarian 
Classification: Medicine 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

P. S. Perhaps Mr. Sherwood’s activity in 
bringing jokes into the world has unfitted him 
for certifying death. 
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Buck Fever 


Since early dawn, through manzanita brush, 
Across rock streams and shallows, working up 
To toplands where the giant redwoods crush 
Their green lips to the new moon’s spilling 
cup; 
Since dawn we marked his tracks and trailed 
him down 
Far groves and clearings, fields and vales, 
until, 
Breasting a summit, we bcheld his crown 


Lifted a moment on a neighbor hill. 


Stealthy then, our hearts aflame, we made 
Our way across to him, silent as death, 


The Assay 


“Tin gives a crackling cry when bitten, 
But gold is silent,” the assayer said. 
He shoved a golden brick beneath the drill 
To try its fineness through and through. 
The drill whirled softly, yellow shavings bulged 
Around the bit and then I heard—I’m sure I 
heard— 
The grunt of labored muscles, sigh of weary 
brains, 
Whirring of a thousand swift machines, 
Patter of countless hurrying feet 
And rolling of unnumbered burdened wheels; 





Yes, take a little time to play 

And look at life the other way. 

God rested when the world was made: 
Rest now, old friend: be not afraid. 


But think not that your work is over, 
That you are now a foot-free rover, 
\ rambler upon idle ways, 
Whittling away the golden « 
For in the road-climb to the goal 
There’s no long furlough for a soul. 


lays. 


There’s no long pause: on every height 


On hands and knees and stomacl halt afraid 
To let out or draw in a singie Dreath 
And then we saw him all, thrice twenty feet 
Awav—no more!—like something in a dream, 
One_ hoof upraised, his satin flanks abeat, 
From out his nostrils brief, white clouds of 
steam. 
My gun was up, I had a perfect sight 
My finger wrapped the trigger as if wired ; 
“A lifetime’s chance,” they said in camp that 
night: 
But I say no man living could have fired! 
Bet COOKSLEY. 
Then clamorous revel: with clink glass 
And cackling mirth in terrible girl-voice 
Mingled with sobs and shrieks and snarling oaths. 
Then rose and rolled a nation’s rallying cry. 
King? Country? Glor 
I know not, but it came from out the gold 
With the tramp of marching armies and the 
crash of falling thrones 
The block Was pi reed and the a iver held 
The shining yellow ivings in his hand. 
“Pretty, eh?” he said 
“That brick was purer than the most.” 


BapGeR CLARK. 


the Road 


Another summit swims in sight 


The long road rises, scene by scene 

With little restings in between. 

And so I say that ever end 

Is only an unexpected bend 

In the eternal road 

To peaks above irom peaks De low. 

The yesterdays are shells we shed 

The best is always on ahead. 

There's always some new world for winning; 


And every end is a new beginning! 


Little Mariner 


Young sailor who never saw the sea 
Pushing your boat by the willow tree, 
Splashing and laughing in melting snow. 


Epwin MARKHAM, 
Have you sailed away so far from me 
To shores of fancy I cannot know 
Young sailor, who never saw the sea? 
—Henry T. Praep. 


| 
| 
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and a liberal reduction is made on round- 
trip passages. 
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The late King Albert and a group of Rotarians at the 1927 Rotary Convention at 
Ostend, Belgium. Left to right: Dr. Edouard Willems, Albert Bouchery, King 
Albert, President Harry H. Rogers, Walter Cline, Secretary Chesley R. Perr) 


King Albert—and a Fellow Rotarian 


By Roy Temple House 


| IE late King Albert of Belgium was 
a Rotarian, and it would appear from 


the incident here recorded * that his 


membership gave him considerable sat- 
During the International Con- 
27, he was elected 


istaction. 
vention in Ostend in 19 
to honorary membership in the Rotary 
Club of Brussels, and order that he 
might 
profession in that club, a new classifica 
tion was created for him, that of “King.” 

On the August 29, 1931, 


Hans Koenig, director of the Swiss Gen- 


be the regular representative ot a 


evening ol 


eral Life Insurance Society of Zurich and 
life-insurance representative in the Rotary 
Club of Zurich, 
Swiss Alpine Club and a veteran moun- 
worked his way with two 


who is a member of the 


tain climber, 
companions into the Engelhoerner Cabin 
Dolomite country of the Bernese 
The regular cabin keeper 
absent, and the of tourists 
squeezed into the cabin were quarrelling 
little as to who should have the first 
use of the one stove to prepare supper. 
Koenig, who was an old hand at this 
sort of thing, took command and settled 
the question promptly and decidedly. 
“The only way to handle this thing,” 
“is for us to get the sup- 
We will make 


in the 
Highlands. 


was mob 


he proclaimed, 
per ready in partnership. 
the soup and tea all together. Hand over 
your provisions, everybody! Everybody 
but the cooks get out of the cabin and 
leave us elbowroom!” 

There was some hesitation and some 
murmuring, but soon the Maggi cubes 
and the Knorr sausages were piled up 
on the table. Half an hour later, two 
great casseroles of steaming soup were 
ready, and each contributor received his 
share. 

* From the article, Ma Recontre en Montagne 


avec Albert de Belgique by Hans Koenig in La 
Revue Belge tor July 15, 1935. 


At one corner of the table sat a tal! 
man reddis| 


hat 
Na 


broad-shouldered in a 


brown mountain outfit, with a felt 
of a lighter brown. This man had looked 
on quietly as order had been evolved o1 

of chaos, but had taken no active part in 
It happened that Koenig too! 
The Swiss helped 


the affair. 
the next 
the unknown to a plate of soup, 
sage, and several slices of bread, which h« 


seat him. 


1 Sal 


accepted politely. 
When the meal was over, Koenig went 
outside to give the tea makers and th 
dishwashers a chance. 
man, his table companion, stepped up t 
him and took his arm. 
“Thanks for your soup, 


The quiet gent 


” he said. “Tt 


was excellent.” 
Then he added: 

ofhcial around here? 
“Nothing of the sort,” 

“But something had to be 


“Are you some sort of 
said the enter 
prising Swiss. 
done, and somebody had to do it.” 

The gentleman expressed his surprise 
and admiration, and congratulated his 
new acquaintance on his gift of leader 
ship. The two sat down on a bench in 
the moonlight. 

“You have been about this country a 
good deal?” the quiet citizen inquired. 

“T have spent two Summer vacations 
here,” said Koenig, “and they were happy 
ones. But when I come back now, it 1s 
with very mixed feelings.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Thirty-one years ago, three comrades 
and I, without guides, climbed all those 
peaks you see in the distance. Now 
when I come back, I have to come alone. 
The mountains got the other three: m) 
cousin Paul Koenig, Egon von Steiger, 
and Paul Baumgartner.” 

(Paul Koenig was killed on the Grenz 
gletscher in 1902; Egon von Steiger on 
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the Wildelsigen Peak in 1903; and Paul 
Baumgartner on Tuermlihorn in i913. 

After a long pause the stianger said: 

“Yes, I know mountain climbing is 
very dangerous. My happiness in the 
mountains is always troubled by the anxi- 
ety of my wife, who is constantly uneasy 
about me when I am climbing. I’m afraid 
she isn’t sleeping well tonight.” 

The two talked of mountains in gen- 
eral, and the Swiss veteran detailed the 
localities in the Alps which had aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm in his breast. 

“I have been in all those places,” said 
his companion, “but I am afraid I shall 
never see any of them again.” 

“Why not?” his companion hazarded. 
But he did not answer. After a while he 
went on: “Do you know, your country 
is the most hospitable place I have ever 
Perhaps you don’t realize it. 
You leave your visitors free to do exactly 
You don’t stand and 


known. 


what they please. 
stare at them with your mouths open. 
They can be perfectly easy.” 

“I had a charming experience yester- 
day,” the tall man said presently. “I was 
over in the neighborhood of Meiringen, 
and I stopped to look at a picturesque 
peasant chalet at Willigen. A woman 
came out and asked me if I would like 
to see the interior. I went into the funny 
little dark kitchen, with its fireplace and 
its sides of meat hanging in the chimney 
to smoke. In the living room, the woman 
showed me the furniture with its carving 
and inlaid work, and some very beautiful 
linen which she had spun herself. When 
I took leave, she held out her hand and 
said simply: ‘Goodbye, Herr Koenig!’ 
(Goodbye, King!) She knew that her 
visitor was Albert, King of the Belgians.” 

The Swiss was equal to the occasion. 


Pedrett, St. Moritz 
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“T see,” he said without flicking an eye- 
lash. 
That’s my name, and I live in Bern. I 


“And I’m another Herr Koenig. 


have heard how they created a new classi- 
fication in your Brussels Rotary Club so 
that you could join.” 

The King laughed appreciatively. “Tf 
you heard about that, I suppose you're 
one of us, too.” Koenig pleaded guilty. 
Presently the tea makers brought the 


The 


King declined: “No thank you. T want 


two their share of that beverage. 


to sleep tonight.” 
plained to him that the “tea” was an 
innocent Swiss beverage brewed of linden 
flowers and mint, he drank a cup of it 
and declared it “as fine as your soup.” 

A moment later he was back on the 
subject of mountain-climbing: 

“What a gift of the gods your moun- 
tains are! What an education for your 
young people and what a fountain of 
youth for the old fellows! Do you think 
you could have done what you did there 
in the cabin with any other group than 
one of disciplined mountain climbers?” 

As a matter of fact, King Albert was 
a very sturdy and courageous climber, 
with a record which many a 
might have been proud of. When photo- 
graphs were taken during a pause in the 
next day’s climb, His Majesty hastily 
clapped on his hat: 

“My wife,” he explained, “doesn’t like 
to have me photographed bareheaded.” 

When Koenig asked him for his ad- 
dress, so that he could send him the pho 
tographs, he took the notebook and wrote 
“Albert, King of the 
As he handed the book back, 


he remarked with 


across the page: 
Belgians.” 
a smile: “I imagine 
that is the first Rotarian with that occu 
pation who ever gave you his address!” 
But the quick-witted Helvetian had 
him again. “You're mistaken. Let me 
And he turned back several 
His Majesty 


show you!” 
pages in the little book. 
read “Walter Mittelholzer.” 
“Ah—the King of the Air?” he said. 
“No,” said Koenig. “The name below.” 
“Oh! 
dent of the Swiss Republic, isn’t he? | 


Heinz Haeberlin? The Presi- 
didn’t know that your statesmen were 
Alpinists.” 

“Yes, Sire. Many of them have the 
same good taste in recreations as you.” 

Two and a half years later, King 
Albert’s name was added to those of Paul 
Koenig, Egon von Steiger, Paul Baum- 
gartner, and a long list of intrepid moun- 
tain climbers who have gone to Eternity 
in the full flush of an exhilarating strug- 
gle with Nature. 


A “chimney” such as this offers an 
irresistible challenge to Alpinists. 
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Public Ownership of Utilities? 


YES! Says John Bauer 
| Continued from page 19| 


been adequately equipped to do their 
work, especially under the unwieldy sys 
tem. The companies always have trained 
personnel of experts to present all the 
facts, opinions, and analyses with max 
imum advantage to the private side. On 
the public side, there is almost always in 
adequate preparation. The commissions 
themselves act primarily as judges and 
decide upon the technical record as made. 
Hence the public side goes largely by 
default in the presentation of evidence 


for rate making. 


Ha ik: is the crux of the situation. 


The companies, of course, are entitled to 
a fair return and to reimbursement of the 
reasonable operating costs incurred in 
furnishing service. What is necessary, 
however, is a definite financial structure, 
exact valuation standards, and_ precise 
machinery through which regulation can 
be carried out. To be effective, regula 
tion must be reconstituted to eliminate 
direct conflict of interest between the pub 
lic and the private companies, and to pro 
vide definite and exact standards which 
can be systematically administered. 

If proper standards and methods of 
regulation had existed, the monstrosities 
of merger and finance prior to 1929 could 
not have been perpetrated and the losses 
of billions of dollars to honest investors 
would have been avoided. 

To maintain their position, the com- 
panies naturally have been interested to 
see that “proper” public officials are 
elected, that “safe” commissioners are ap- 
pointed, that “right-minded” engineers, 
economists, and lawyers are engaged, and 


j 





that the various agencies of public opin- 
ion are duly instructed. The sad results 
have been set out by the Federal Trade 
Commission and other public investiga- 
tion. There is vast political corruption 
of the most serious kind, since it moves 
through invisible channels, affects practi- 
cally all political and semi-public organ- 
ization through insidious activities and 
influences, and defeats the public interest. 
Assume that I have set out fairly the 
general situation with respect to organ- 
ization and management, public regula- 
tion and politics, what is to be done? 
Frankly, I should prefer to continue 
private organization and management if 
they could be properly reconstituted, if 
public regulation could be reshaped ef- 
political 
But how 


fectively, and if subversive 
activity could be rooted out. 
can such reconstruction be brought about 
under existing realities? If it cannot be 
attained, there must be recourse to a dif- 
ferent type of organization and manage- 
ment. This leads to direct public owner- 
ship. And there is then the question 
whether public ownership can be satis- 
factorily established. 

The question of alternatives is far from 
simple. There are inherent difficulties in 
replacing the present system with direct 
public organization. There are en- 
trenched legal and financial rights, and 
there are the widely ramified political in- 
fluences which work against successful 
establishment of public ownership as well 
as against reconstruction of regulation. 

Where public ownership can be estab- 
lished on proper basis, it furnishes fun- 
damentally the best type of organization 





_ 
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Never mind the stocking, Mom. I'll use Dad’s golf bag. 
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for long-run purposes. Its foremost ad- 
vantage is elimination of conflict between 
public and private interest. Entire or. 
ganization and management would be 
outright and continuously public. While 
it would contain temporary private inter 
est in construction of properties, pur- 
chase of supplies, hiring of labor, and 
various contracts, all these would be cur 
rent and would have no permanent 
claims against properties and earnings. 

All activities would be directed ex 
clusively to public ends. This would in 
clude especially financing, which would 
be conducted upon definite terms and 
would not involve undefined rights to 
“fair return” on “fair value.” Construc 
tion funds would be provided either 
through bond issues or surplus earnings. 
Bond obligations would be exact in 
amount and fixed as to returns. There 
would be regular interest payments and 
final liquidation of the principal sums. 
For the latter, there would be systematic 
amortization or retirement out of earn- 
ings. Upon payment, there would be no 
further claim against the public. The 
vital defect in existing private organiza 
tion, which perpetuates indefinite rights 
to “fair value,” would be completely r 
moved. 

The stock arguments against public 
ownership are politics and inefficiency 
They are grossly exaggerated, but the) 
are nevertheless real factors which must 
be taken into account if public organiza 
tion is to be satisfactory. There must be 
positive provisions to keep politics out, 
and to maintain efficiency on the highest 
attainable standards. 


As to politics, there must be particular 
care to keep management systematically 
directed to public ends and to avoid the 
disruptive influence of the spoils system 
of governmental administration. But 
there should be clear realization that this 
factor does not attach exclusively to pub- 
lic ownership; it permeates private or- 
ganization far beyond anything that exists 
in governmental organization. 

The inefficiency argument likewise is 
grossly exaggerated, and it is, of course, 
tied up with the political claims. My 
judgment is that with respect to ind 
vidual technical and operating labor, 
there is probably greater average effic! 
ency in private plants. As to overhead, 
however, including extravagant salaries, 
unnecessary functionaries, overlapping 
agencies, artificial services, and tapping 
of profits, the situation is reversed. On 
the whole, municipal operation has been 
more economical when both basic opera- 
tion and overhead are considered, and 
when financing is taken into account. 
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A publicly-owned plant can readily ob- 
tain topnotch managers if proper salaries 
are paid and if there is no serious politi- 
cal interference. I can point to many 
public plants and challenge any claim to 
superior private heads of organization. 

The test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. The municipal plants of the country 
have done on the whole an excellent job, 
considering the restrictions under which 
they have operated. On proper compari- 
son, the rates charged to the public have 
averaged lower than in private plants. 
Furthermore, there is usually free or un- 
derpriced service furnished to other mu- 
nicipal departments. 

In many instances there are contribu- 
tions to the general municipal funds. 
Finally, the bonds are usually amortized 
out of earnings, and to a large extent 
property extensions are 
financed out of surplus. 


and_ additions 


Ov. the average, municipal plants have 
few capital obligations outstanding, and 
they stand largely free of encumbrances 
to furnish future service. In contrast, 
private systems are normally overcapital- 
ized, and they perpetuate high claims of 
“fair value” to be supported by the pub- 
lic. Here is a paramount factor in the 
comparison of private and public plants. 

The practical test of public ownership 
is not limited to the United States. In 
Canada, for example, the Hydro Electric 
Commission of Ontario is an outstanding 
instance of integrated ownership and 
management between the Province itself 
and the various municipalities included 
in the system. Its success is shown not 
only by extremely low rates, but particu- 
larly by the much greater relative use for 
domestic and commercial purposes, and 
by the financial results. What has been 
accomplished in Ontario furnishes a pat- 
tern of what may be achieved in the 
United States -under properly planned 
and integrated systems of public owner- 
ship and operation. 

In European countries, including the 
British Isles, public ownership prevails 
much more extensively than either in 
Canada or the United States. This is 
due primarily to historical factors. Euro- 
pean municipalities go back many cen- 
turies, while American cities have grown 
up at mushroom rate within a single 
century. 

In Europe there has been ample time 
to work out coherent lines between pub- 
lic and private organization, and so pub- 
lic ownership and operation of utilities 
are widely prevalent. 

In the United States private organiza- 
tion still dominates, because the basic 
public interests have had little time for 
critical and constructive action. 
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This was our practice until 1933, when we decided to intro- 
duce our rare Royal Riviera Pear to America. Perhaps you 
have tasted this luscious pear in some famous foreign hotel 
or café. If so, you paid 75c for it, ate it with a spoon—like 
a melon, and considered it well worth the money. 

To continue our Christmas gift experiment this year, 
we are withholding several thousand boxes from our Paris 
and London shipments, and offer them through our 
“direct-from-the-tree-to-you” Plan. We believe there must 
be enough people who appreciate and demand the finest, 
to enable us to build a home market for a rare fruit that 
can be grown only on 20-year-old trees—commercially, 
the trees bear no fruit earlier. 

Royal Riviera are deliciously fragrant and juicy . . . the 
moment you lift the lid your mouth waters. The gift carton 
is really a box of days-on-end of glorious Western sunshine. 
Every pear is hand picked, rigidly inspected, and carefully 
packed—we handle them exactly as we would a rare orchid. 

Letters to leaders of industry, suggesting Royal Riviera 
as a different kind of Christmas gift, brought us thousands 
of orders and expressions of praise beyond description. Last 
year, those receiving Royal Riviera as a gift placed orders. 
Now we hope you will order. That will mean that Amer- 
ica’s rarest fruit will be sold in America, at a modest price. 

All you do is send your list of business or social friends, 
with a check or money order. We'll deliver anywhere in the 
U.S. A. proper, wherever there is an express office, express 
prepaid, to arrive on the date you name. A “Medium Fam- 
ily” box (10 Ibs.) is only $1.85. A “Large Family” box 
(double quantity) is $2.95. If, after eating your first Royal 
Riviera, you and your friends don’t say these are the finest 
pears you ever tasted, simply return the balance at our 

expense and your money will be promptly refunded. 


_— 


MEDFORD, ORE. 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS, Box 1209, MEDFORD, OREGON 
Send Royal Riviera Pears to the list attached, all express charges prepaid, to arrive (date)... 
Enclose a gift card bearing the following name 
.. “Medium Family” boxes (10 Ibs.) $1.85 each. ..“Large Family” boxes (double quantity) $2.95 each. 


IT enclose check (or money order) for $ 


Prices outside 
U.S.A. proper 


Honolulu, 
Vancouver, $2.00 and $3.10 


YOUR name here — please PRINT plainly) 


Mate 
2.40 and $3.65. 
2.65 and $3.95. 


Montreal, $2.70 and 24.05 
Quebec, $2.80 and $4.15 


¥ innipeg, 
Poronto, 


$2.25 and $3.20 
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HOSPITALITY 
SUPREME 


THE STEVENS HOTEL— on world 
famous Michigan Boulevard — 
Chicago—is easily reached by 
train, plane or motor. And it's 
in the center of the downtown 
business, shopping and theatre 
district, but away from noise 
and congestion. For real hos- 
pitality, faultless service and 
sensible prices, remember The 
Stevens when you visit Chicago. 


ROOM WITH BATH FROM $2.50 


TEVENS 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


OTTO K. EITEL, Gen. Manager 
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Graphic evidence of the growth of an industry: John Murphy, President of the 
Ottawa Rotary Club, compares the dynamo at his feet, installed in 1885, and 
having a capacity of 1.6 horsepower, with a row of modern 34,000 horse- 
power dynamos in the Chelsea (Quebec) plant of the Gatineau Power Company. 


Public Ownership of Utilities? 


| NO! Says C. W. Kellogg 


| Continued from page 21] 


Until recently, the matter of govern- 
mental or private ownership and opera- 
tion of electric utilities was largely a mu- 
nicipal question, but during the last few 
years the Federal Government has come 
into the picture in a big way. Before the 
recent developments the question before 
the body of citizens of any city was 
whether, with the various considerations 
previously mentioned, they believed they 
could get better and cheaper service from 
the municipality than from a_ private 
company. While there were some hid- 
den subsidies of the nature above out- 
lined, they were often not of great mo- 
ment. 

When the Federal Government got 
into the electric power business, the hid- 
den subsidies, paid for with taxpayers’ 
money, took on huge proportions. The 
form which these hidden subsidies took 
was to charge costs for both construction 
and operating expenses to other things 
than electricity. The dams built by TVA 
(Tennessee Valley Authority) in the 
Tennessee River or its subsidiaries, for 
example, were expected to improve navi- 
gation and help control floods. Obviously 
the more of their cost that could be 
charged to these other functions, the less 
there would be to charge to electric 
power, and hence the cheaper the power 
would seem to be—for 85 percent of the 
cost of furnishing hydro-electric power is 
in the form of fixed charges on the in- 


vestment. According to the last annual 
report of TVA (page 63, 1935 Report), 
of the total investment in programs ot 
$48,487,500, only $3,142,500, or about 6.5 
percent, was allocated to electricity. In 
the case of the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, which cost $46,951,000, the U. S. 
Army Engineers reported that $37,000, 
000 was chargeable to electric power, but 
the TVA, when given charge of this 
Muscle Shoals development, reduced the 
allocation to electricity to $19,529,000. 
This much lower amount is still over 41 
percent of the total investment and is 
six times as large as the percent allocated 
to electricity in the other TVA activities. 

So much fof allocation of construction 
cost. In the matter of operating expenses 
the same hidden subsidies appear. In the 
same 1935 report of the TVA it is stated 
(p. 33) that the small municipalities buy 
ing TVA power had made a satisfactory 
financial showing and the detail of their 
earnings and expenses is given on pages 
73 to 76. The total reported spent by six 
small cities for new business was about 
$9,000; yet this TVA itself reported 
spending over $100,000 on sales-promo 
tion work and had 154 employees on its 
payroll in the division where these six 
cities were. Thus, through bookkeeping 
methods alone, only a fraction of the ex 
pense of these cities appeared on their 
own reports. 

In addition to the above very brictly 
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described incursions into water-power de- 
velopment, the Federal Government, 
through the PWA and the WPA, has of- 
fered to municipalities throughout the 
country (and in many cases urged their 
acceptance) direct subsidies, first of 35 
percent and later of 45 percent, of the 
cost of construction for any city that de- 
sired to erect a municipal electric plant to 
compete with the existing private plant. 
These subsidies were gifts with no inter- 
est charges or obligation ever to repay. 
Nothing would seem to show 
clearly the desperately poor case for mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation of elec- 


more 


tric utilities than the fancied necessity for 
government to offer such huge subsidies 
for their support. 

There are two other questions which 
these excessive Federal Government sub- 
sidies naturally evoke: 

1) On what theory should people in 
one city (through Federal taxes) 
be called upon to pay nearly half 
the cost of an electric plant in 
some other city? 

What is the reason for such ex- 
cessive governmental solicitude 
about electricity, which forms 
about 2 
er’s budget, when residence rates 
have been brought down almost 


percent of the wage earn- 


continuously for the last 50 years 
(and are now but 60 percent of 
what they were two decades ago) 
and when household electricity 
costs but one-fourteenth as much 
as the tax burden? 

The recent incursions of the Federal 
Government into the electric field thus 
differ entirely from the oft-repeated ex- 
eal in municipal cence and 
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to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
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statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Re gula 
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1. That the names. and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
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Publisher: E. Wacker 
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Rotary International, 35 
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cor 


operation of electric utilities in the very 
heavy 
which is collected from the people of the 
nation of 
specific 


governmental subsidy involved, 


the benefit 


No 


gradual general public realization of what 


as a whole for 


communities. doubt the 
the process involves and how it works 
will make it a short-lived phenomenon 
in our national history. Municipal own- 
ership, however, due to its theoretical ap 
peal, and in many cases its apparent po- 
litical value, is likely to spring up any 
where at any time. 
To summarize: The question of mu- 
nicipal ownership of the electric service 
in our cities has been emphasized by po- 
litical pressure far beyond its true impor 
tance to the average citizen. The cost of 
electricity for the ordinary householder 
in the thousands ot cities throughout the 
United States is bu: 2 percent of his total 
budget and, after allowing for the tax 
exemption which municipalities enjoy, 
household rates are actually higher with 
municipal than with private operation. 
That is the the ma- 
jority of cities 
States 
panies the raising of the relatively large 


vast 
United 


reason why 
and towns in the 
are glad leave to private com- 
capital and the furnishing of high tech- 
nical skill required by electric service, so 
as to conserve the credit of the city or 
town for those essential common needs 


like 


works 


schools, streets, and other public 


which must of necessity be 


One 


only conclude that the agitation for mu- 


financed by the municipality. can 
nicipal ownership of electric utilities is 
kept up by those who see only the ad- 
mittedly attractive theory but blind them- 





selves to the patent facts of long and 
varied experience in this country. 
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Dixie.” These deli- 
fruit cakes are famous 
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Your Dog Can Find 
Game In Improved 
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Game”, c 


Restoration Plan. 


Too often 
fails to find 
which formerly yielded full 
bags. But it is possible to so ~ 
improve YOUR favorite hunting areas 
that game will STAY there. 


ee 
Western Cart 
n, Illinois 

Please send me the textbox 
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game in covers 
















assist you by placing at your dis- 
the Western-Winchester Game 
Restoration Plan. First, while 
actually hunting your chose n 
area this Fall, take a game cen- 
sus. Then follow the suggestions 
in the textbook, “Restoration of 
Upland Game”—yours FREE! | 
It is suprisingly easy to put the 

plan into effect. Requires little 

time. Mail Coupon for textbook. [| 
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Have more time 


for yourself and standings, Ananei al 


family, yet have reports, etc All 
more accurate records and in- 
records Just formation alway 
think of It All in ord baste: 
your records in a availabl 
compact genuine leather case omple per t 
that you can carry under your Send = for FREI 
arm! Complete system for deseriptive folder 
clubs up to 70 members t order this » m 
$22.50; for clubs up to 170 on approval — TO 
DAY! 


mem bers—$27.50 


Rertaco- CLUB SECRETARY 
RELIABLE STATIONERY CO. 





303 Ww. Monroe _ CHICAGO 
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CLUB MEMBERS— 

SECRET ARIES— 

CLUB JEWELERS— 
SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO 


EMBLEM MANUFACTURERS 
809 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI 








Help for Club Speakers 


For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1936 issues of 
THe Rorarian! Available on 
February Ist at $2.50 per volume. 











JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Con 
plete with emblem, gavel and 


cover—$5.00 
F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 








Rotary Supplies 


for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, [ll 











DeLuxe Program tor Ladies 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist.“”“A laugh 
every time your watch ticks.” 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet 
Fred Robison & Jerry 
Curwensville, Pa. 








An Idea for Christmas 


Why not let friend Bill in on some 
good reading by sending him a year’s 
subseription to THE ROT ARIAN? 
Non-Rotarians find its timely articles 
on business and current problems stim- 
ulating. Students find it a big help, 
too. For convenience use the return 
postal card between pages 68 and 69. 
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The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
SECOND WEEK (DECEMBER)—Crip- 

pled Children (Community Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 

From Liabilities to Assets. E. W. Palmer. This 
issue, page 44 

The Patches of Sir Galahad. Agnes Mary Cooper. 
Nov., 1936 

In the Shadows of Crippledom. Margaret S. 
W atts. 1936 

In Spite ~% Handicaps. John C. Faries. Jan., 
1936 

Little Limbs Made Straight. Milton L. Brown. 
June, 1934 

“T’'m a Regular Guy Now.”’ George E. Berthelon. 
Sept., 1932 


Other Magazines— 
My Son—Handicapped? 
Sept. 19, 1936 
Common Sense About Infantile Paralysis. 
Mabie. Scribner’s. Aug., 1936. 


Saturday Evening Post. 


Janet 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Crippled Children, No. 40. 
Crippled Children—Suggestions for a Club Pro- 
gram, No. 637a. 


FOURTH WEEK (DECEMBER)—We’ve 
Been Missing You (Club Service) 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Rotary in Retrospect. By a Newspaperman. This 
issue, page 40 
. Cover Rotary. Humphrey Owen. Oct., 
193 


en But—. (editorial). QVeb., 1935. 
“Good Old Wednesday.” (A Rotarian Parson’s 


Reverie). Mar., 1935. 

Once I Was President. J. R. Sprague. June, 
1936. 

Psychology of Fellowship. A. O. Squire. Sept., 
1935. 

Ankle Deep Isn’t Enough. Dwight Marvin. 
Mar., 1934. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
We've Been Missing You, No. 317. 

FIRST WEEK (JANUARY)—Enmployer- 


Employee Relations (Vocational Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 
Yea, the Work of Our Hands. Whiting Wil- 
liams. This issue, pege 30. 
Playing Fair with Employees. Leslie L. Lewis. 
This issue, page 48. 
Careers After Forty. Walter B. Pitkin. This 


issue, page 12. 

Personal es Problems. Farnsworth Crow- 
der. ov., 1936 

Solving Problems for Vladislav. Ferdinand Hyza. 
Oct., 1936. 

Outwitting the Unemployment Cycle. C. C. 
Balderston. Oct., 

Business Quickens Its Stride. C. M. Chester. 
Aug., 1936. 

You and Those You Hire. Norman Hapgood. 
Nov., 1935 

Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting Wil- 
liams. Sept., 1934. 


Other Magazines— 
Is There Work for Millions? J. S. Lawrence. 
Scribner's. Odct., 1936. 


How Procter & Gamble Do It. Business Week. 


July 4, 1936. 

Republic Steel and Its Labor. Business Week. 
June 20, 1936. 

Planning for Employment. J. A. Crabtree. Sery- 
ice. Summer, 1934. 

The Five-Day Week. E. H. Taylor. Service. 
Summer, 1936 


R. Nugent, J. E. Hamm, F. M. 


Wage Executions. 
July, 1936. 


Jones. Monthly Labor Review. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


A Strikeless Industry. A Cotgems sie for ad- 
justing industrial relations. M. H. Hedges. The 
Bap Co ; 


John 386 4th ave., N. Y. C. 25 cents. 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Cultivating Employee Interest, No. 556. 

Suggeetions for a Program on Unemployment, 
No. 587. 

Employer-Employee Relations, No. 521. 


Books— 


Better Foremanship. Glenn L. Gardiner. 
Hill, N. Y. C. 1936. 


McGraw- 


THE ROTARIAN 


The Art of Leadershi fe) 
Milt f o eS i Tead. McGraw. 
SECOND WEEK (JANUARY)—What I; 
Rotary’s Réle in the Development of In. 
ternational Understanding (Internation », 
Service ) 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Let’s Speak of Friendship. Abbé Ernest Dimn. 
“his issue, page 8. 
Pacific May Mean Patience. George T. Armitag: 
This issue, page 34. 


The Long Pull. 

Rotary Works for the Future. 
1936. 

A Finnish View of Rotary. 
Aug., 1936. 

Home-Town International Service. 
Oct., 1935. 

Play Bridges National Frontiers. 
Bray. July, 1934. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


The Views of Four Statesmen. J. C. Smuts. | 
Howard of Penrith, N. H. Davis, Adolf Hit 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


W. 117th St., N. Y. C., 5 cents. 


Channing Pollock. Oct., 1936 
Paul Baillod. Feb 


Paul T. Thorwa 
W. D. He 
Frank Cha; 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International 


Rotary’s Réle in the Development 
national Understanding, No. 726. 
Rotary Mobilizes Goodwill, No. 735. 
The Réle of Intercountry Committees, No 


Books— 
Making New Friends. 
Rotary International, 
This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Fisris. 
ternational, 1935. $1.50. 
THIRD WEEK (JANUARY)— ene 
Rural-Urban Acquaintance (Com 
Service) 


of Inter 


Lillian Dew David 
1934. $3.75. 


Rotary 


From Tue Rotrartian— 
Your Neighbor, the 
This issue, page 43. 

From City Slum to Country. 


Farmer. H. G. Benn 


Kingsley Fairb 


Oct., 1936. 
Mg of the Soil. P. A. Kruuse. Sept 
Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. P. D. 


Sept., 1935 


Small Towns Need Rotary. Fred Clausen. N 
1934. 


Our Country Neighbors (editorial). Nov 34 
Helping the Farmer to Help Himself. Da 
Rochford. Apr., 1932. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary Internationa 
Promoting Rural-Urban Acquaintance, N 
Rural Urban Acquaintance Promotion, No. 39 
The Rural Boy, No. 683. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


UTILITIES — WHO SHOULD OWN 
THEM? The Public? or Private Inte: 


From Tue Rorarian— 

Public Ownership of Utilities? (debsr 
month). Yes! by John A. Bauer. No! by ( 
Kellogg. This issue, pages 18 and 20 

Railroads: Government Ownership? = (deb 
Yes! by Burton K. Wheeler. No! by Samus 


Dunn. fuse, 1935. 
Britain’s New Deal. Stephen King-Hall 
1935. ad 
Other Magazines— 
Government Ownership of the Electric Utilities 


Pro and Con. Congressional Digest. Oct 
The ABC of the TVA. Raymond Moley 


Oct. 3, 1936. 

Public Utilities. Fortune Quarterly Survey 
Fortune. July, 6. 

The Federal Invasion of the Business Field 
gga G. Carroll. Saturday Evening ! 

12, 1936. 

Yorduicke and Birch Rods. L. Olds. Har; 
Nov., 1935. 

Government and the Public Utilities. W. | 
Wilkie. Vital Speeches. Feb. 11, 1935. 

BEATING THE “RACKETS” 


From Tue Rorartian— 
The Sympathy | “Racket”’. 


issue, page 
‘with New Frills. 


Old “Rackets” 
Sept., 1935. 


Edward Podolsky. 1 
A. E. G 


Other Magazines— 
Nemesis of Racketeers. 
Digest. Nov. 30, 1935. 
Business Prefers Racketeers; labor racketeering 


T. E. Dewey. Lit 


New York industries. E. Levinson. New Kepul 
lic. Nov. 27, 1935. 

Shylock Consolidated; newest usury racket. 5 
ness Week. Nov. 2, 1935. 
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Keystone 


No richer lode for the prospector in old books exists than the world’s second 
hand book shops, famous among which are those on the Quai d Orsay in Paris. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of 


Tue amenities of the book-collecting 

hobby, a popular one among Rotarian 

hobbyists, are here discussed by G. Fred 

Birks, a member of the Rotary Club of 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
* * 

The first secondhand book that I bought— 
and that was back in 1886 in the English city of 
Exeter—cost To get that price I 
had to beat down the bookseller from one shil- 
ling, thus at the of collecting 
career declared myself unlike Robert Browning 


me sixpence. 


and start my 
Just recently 


It cost 


who always paid what was asked. 
I had that book resewed and rebound. 
me “eight and six.” 
While book collecting 
economical hobby and ought to be recommended 
to young men as an excellent way to build up 
that 
I think, its best recommendation. 


is, on the whole, an 


aspect of it 1s not, 
Its 
about it is 


a good library cheaply, 
amenities, 
however, are.* Almost everything 
pleasant. 

I collect, 
One of my early extravagances in this field was 
the purchase of the diary of a Quaker who 
in 1835-36 and walked or 
rode to every convict chain-gang camp in Aus- 
The writing is very quaint 


among others, Australian subjects. 


visited this country 


tralia and Tasmania. 
and picturesque, and if one would learn what 
really is, let him and 
read the Diary of James Backhouse. 

To list many of my books in this field would 
weary some readers, but I must add that few 
are more interesting to my bibliophile friends 
and to me than M. Flinder’s Discovery of South- 
ern Australia, which I have in the original bind- 
ing, and a beautiful set of Gould's Birds. 

Of course I have books on other subjects that 
I value highly—some for their age and others 
for their inscriptions. My Oliver Twist is in 
three volumes and by some strange mistake the 
first is dated 1839 while volumes two and three 
are dated 1838. 

My edition of Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, 
printed in 1838 which was just one year after 
the first edition, has been, I regret to say, re- 
bound, but I also have the Papers in the early 
Extra Illustrated Edition of seven volumes. A 
Dickens lover, if turned loose on this set, would, 


ot wm urge all book collectors to read Alfred Edward 
Newton’s Amenities of Book Collecting. 


service go to the library 


Rotarians and Their Families 


I am afraid, savor and feast almost to the foun 
dering point. 

My library of Rotary literature, while perhaps 
more nearly complete than those of most Rota 
rians, does not begin to approach that of Guy 
Gundaker, a Past President of Rotary Inter 
national. There are gaps, for instance, in my 
file of Convention reports, but among others in 
it I do have one entitled First National Conven 
tion of the Rotary Clubs of America which dates 
back to a meeting held in 1910 in Chicago. 

I have a few thoughts on building a library 
and on book collecting which [| offer gratis 
Don't be selfish with your books. That, I know, 
counters the more often given advice that on 
ought never lend or borrow a book, but I think 
if there is something pleasurable and good in a 
book for me there must also be for someone 
else. And ] lose ver tew books 

To the young collector | vuld say, do not 
attempt to buy all the boo er written by 
the author you are interested in at the moment. 
Many of them aren't worth having. I suppose 
that I am a little inconsistent in this matter 
for I have all of J. A. Froude’s writings and 
purposely bought his Oceaz hich I think is 
his poorest book, to complete the set, and if 
there is one of John Locke books that is not 
on my shelves I would like to know of it. 

I expect to spend my Autumn years, a white- 
haired, bent old man, pottering about in the 


secondhand bookshops picking up old books for 


a few pence and spending shillings having them 
encased in new bindings. 


The Field 


Pleasant to the ears of the Groom 1s the news 


that The Field has generated consid ole cor- 
respondence among Rotarian hobbyists. At a 
word from you—if you are a Rotarian or a 


member of a Rotarian's family—he will list you 


and your hobby herein 


Buttons: Emery L. Hegarty 
Common St., Waterville, Maine 
Fish Culture: Lee M. Happ, c/o Happ Brothers, 


Macon, Ga. ; 
Magic and Ventriloquism: 
wensville, Pa 


Timber Study: L. J 


Fred Robinson, Cur- 


Markwardt, 1509 University 


Ave., Madison, Wis 

Books: F. G. Lister (collects books on steam en- 
gines and locomotives), 300 Frisco Building, Spring 
field, 


THR Groom. 
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St. Petersburg, Florida 


find a 
warm welcome at the 
COLONIAL. A pleasant 
like hotel. Amer 
ican Plan Modern 
throughout. 64 rooms 
all with bath Over 
looking Waterfron 
Park Tampa Bay 


Rotarians will 


home 


and 


The COLONIAL 
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How to } 


Convince 








octors an 
ters Audi 

Minis vaience 
\ 

Do you hesitate to address an audience 
Do dinners, meetings, conferences find y« 
an active speaker—or do you remain in 
the background because you fear that 
speaking “isn’t your line’? Many careers 
have been handicapped this way. Your 


need not be 


FREE—“Talking for Results” 








This 44-page booklet describes Gren 
ville Kleiser’s new Method of Public 
Speaking. Tells how to get conviction 
poise, persuasion into your speech. Can 
double your effectiveness. No obligation 
Write: FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,, Dept 
1656, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. # 





The TELL ME 
AGAIN 





What Every Child 
Should Know 


The story of the creation. the fall, and 
the whole story of God's attempt to 
fill the earth with an obedient people 
Tuk BIBLE STORY for childrer 
year et 4 nd ft e f 
that will ente nad interest W te THOM 
(. O'DONNELI t} t La K 
j ! ' t a 
and an ( LI I I 
T) 
7% x 101 nd i 
ie fM I 1 i 


$1.00 Pius (0c Postage in the United States 


Fine for CHRIST M AS. and KY ERY DAY! 
At your Bookseller, or 
The Gettinger Press, 263 9th Ave., New York 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
Plan to include THE ROTARIAN in your 
advertising schedules for 1937. 


The ROTARIAN 


MAGAZINE 
are not high-Wrile 
complete 
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V-CUT POCKET 
TRI-GUARD 
SUPPORT 


SWAY CHECK 


SPEED UP FILING 
AND FINDING..... 


Increase your office efficiency with 
less work and expense by using Tri- 
Guard files i revolutionary im- 
provement in filling 


With the Tri-Guard principle, each 
guide slides on three rods, which act 
is a “sway-check” and Keep con 
tents of drawer upright without 
compression ae haped filing 
pocket is formed by a touch of the 
fingers This saves time, work and 
money—speeds up filing and finding 


Ask our local dealer for a demon- 
stration or write to us for a free 
copy o “The Outstanding Filing 
Developments in Years.” 














Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 
[COLLEGE INN 


HICAGO’S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 








O DD NUMBER 
OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 
promptly and reasonably 
PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 











pea BRB B SBE BBY 
We will write 
g SPEAKERS! 0) ou: 
Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad 
speech 
8 Strictly 


dress, depending on type of 
wanted Information free 
* confidential Write! 

FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking 
@ NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


303 Schofield Bidg Cleveland, Ohio 


ABZ BES BRE RBBB BL 


To complete your Rotary library add 

Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 

ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
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Chats On Contributors 


Re is Whiting Williams’ gift. He 
feels with, more than for, his fellows. When, 
overall-clad and dirt-smeared, he digs coal in a 
Photo: Underwood ™ine-shaft, he becomes 
not a social surveyor in- 
And 
when in their jargon he 


talks 


he becomes, for the mo- 


cognito but a miner. 


a 
with jungle bums 
ment, a jungle bum. His 
voice—which large cor- 


porations, lecture audi 
' ences, and the book-read- 
. ing public eagerly pay to 
eee 
¥; , 
Abbé Dimnet the worker or the 


out of work. Through the United States, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, and 


hear—is thus the voice of 
man 


South America has he gone gathering his data on 
He now lectures in three 
top-ranking schools of finance in the United 
Yea, the Work of Our Hands is his 
second contribution to THE ROTARIAN. 


* * * 


deeply human affairs. 


States. 


As an authority on the background of print 
ing and bookmaking Dr. H. H. Bockwitz, 
Books—in Spite of Fire and Sword, is perhaps 
excelled by no one and equalled by few in his 
country, Germany. He is director of the Buch 
museum (Book Museum) in Leipzig and ts edi 
print 


Abbé 


Of observations made 


tor of the nation’s leading jourmal of the 
ing industry. Man's 
Ernest Dimnet’s field. 

working therein he speaks as 
Cathedral in 


humanity is 


while Canon of 


Cambray France, as a_ widel 


known traveller, lecturer, and writer. Le?’s 
Speak of Friendship is his fourth contribution 
to THe Rorarian.... John Bauer, whos 
tand on this month’s debate question, Publi 
Ownership of Utilities? is Yes! is a consulting 
economist in public utilities in the United States 
From Russia, where he was born of German 
parents, he emigrated to the state of Nebraska 
and in due time was graduated from Yale with 
a Ph.D. 
he has served as a utility rate adviser in many 
cities, as consultant to many city and state pub- 


Among his numerous 


In the 28 years that have since elapsed 


lic service commissions. 
books is America’s Struggle for Electric Power, 
his most recent. . Charles W. Kellogg, 
who answers No! to the question of debate, is 
chairman of the board of the Engineers Public 
Service Company of New York City. His public 
career, since his graduation from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

in 1902, has led him through execu- 

tive positions in many cities from 
Boston, Mass., to El Paso, Tex. . . 


Newton D. Baker, Shock Absorb- 


ers, first won public notice in Cleve- 


Contributors Bennett, 
Armitage, Podolsky. 


————  ________— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


land, Ohio, as city solicitor and later as mayor 
He stepped into national eminence as Secr 
tary of War in Wilson's cabinet. He has been 
in private law practice since 1921. Contribu 


tor Baker is an honorary trustee of the Rota: 


leader in th 
Ne C ds 


this year is conducting a campaign for privat 


Foundation and a_ prominent 


1936 Mobilization for Human whic 
charity groups in some 300 American cities. 

Henri Duvernois, Neighbors, is the pseudonyt 
of H. Schwabacher, a 
wright, and short-story writer. 


novelist, pla 


French 
He is vice presi 
dent of the Society of Authors and Playwright 
in Paris. . . . Edward Podolsky, M.D., Thc 
Sympathy “Racket,” is editor of The Diabetes 
Review, associate editor of Modern Psychol 
of The Indian Journal 
Venerology. Criminology is his hobby. 

Walter B. Pitkin, Careers After Forty, professor 
of journalism at Columbia University, will be 


membered by 


vy 


and advisory editor of 


RorariaNn readers for the cat 

for-youth series which he recently wrote for tl 
magazine. ... James Montagnes, Cana 

Busy Static Sleuths, is a freelance writer in 1 
ronto, Ont., Canada, and as such contributes t 
magazines and metropolitan newsp 
. . George T. Armitage, Pacific M 


secretary ol 


leading 
pers. 
executive 
Hawaii Honolulu. He 
member of the Honolulu Rotary Club, was bo 
in Montana. . . . First-hand 
Leslie L. Lewis, Rorartan editorial statim 
the material for Playing Fair with Emp! 


Mean Patience, 1s 


Tourist Bureau, 


observation 


He has studied economic problems in Europe a 
Asia as well as in America. 
* * * 

A. E. Alexandre, who urges that you Begi 
Your French Now, has twice circumnavigat 
the globe in search of story makings. He 1 
now writing a novel on South Dakota... . At 
the helm of the Kingsport Press, Kingsport 
Tenn., the “werld’s largest book plant,” i 
Rotarian Elbridge W. Palmer, who writes o1 
From Liabilities to Assets. He is vice president 
of the International Society for Crippled Chil 
dren, is Past President of the Kingsport Rotar 
Club and Past Governor of the 52nd District. 
Rotarian H. G. Bennett, Your Neighbor, the 
Farmer, is president of the Oklahoma Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. T1 
has published five books on education and litera 
ture. He is a past Governor of the 12th 
District of Rotary International. 
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China 

Amoy (r), Feb., 48; June, 36 
Canton (r), Aug., 49 

Hangchow (r), Mar., 38; June, 36 
Hankow (r), Apr., 59; Aug., 49; 

Sept., 49 
Foochow (r), Dec., 57 
Nanking (p), Oct., 48; (r), 


Jec., 55 

Peiping (r), Mar., 38; (w), 
Aug., 48 

Rotary motto in Chinese (w), 
Dec., 54 


Shanghai (r), Jan., 56; Feb., 48; 
Oct., 46; (p), feb., 50; Mar., 
36; Dec., 43, 55 
Tientsin (r), Aug., 50; Menu for 
gourmets (Ducks Beltward 
Bound, by Karl K. Krueger), 
Nov., 46 
Tsinan (p), June, 37; ( 
Tsingtao (r), Dec., 55 
Wuchang (r), Sept., 49 
Chorley, Kenneth (p), Feb., 36 
Christ of the Andes (p), May, 4; (w), 
‘eb., 46 
Christensen, Harry N. (w), Nov., 48 
Christensen, James M. (p), May, 38 
Christmas Activities 
Christmas Around the World, 
Dec., 59; Pictorial layout, 
Dec., 43 
Churchill, Winston (p), Jan., 80; 
Consistenc y in Le adership, Jan., 10 
Churchman, C. W. (p), May, 39 
Churchman. W. E. (p), May, 39 


Citizenship 
Little Rock, Ark. club sponsors 
lectures for students (An ex 
periment in Good Citizenship, 
by Sidney M. Brooks), Aug., 45 
Training for (B. B. R.—Of, By, 
and for Boys, by Webb Wal 
dron), Apr., 21; When a Fel- 
ler Gets a Frie nd, by William 
F,. McDermott, Sept., 27 
City Beautification 
Green Trees and City Streets, by 
Marshall Johnson, Mar., 23 
Civic Improvement 
(See: Community Service) 
Civilization 
Long Pull (The), by Channing 
Pollock, Oct., 6 
Machine age as factor in economic 
readjustment and _ individual 
conduct (Juts on the Social 
Skyline, by Ralph W. Sock- 
man), May, 6; What of the 
Next 25 Years? by Henry Ford 
as told to, and with sketches 
oy, S. J. Woolf, June, 6 
‘ivilization of the Future 
Housing and construction in (Sky 
scrapers Doomed? Yes, by 
aan Lloyd Wright; No, by 
V Iden), Mar., 10 
Social ceaain in future systems 
(Social credit? Yes, by C. H. 
Douglas; No, by H Parker 
Willis and Benjamin H. Beck- 
hart), Jan., 18 
‘ark, Badger, The Assay (poem), 
Dec , 63 
‘lark, (Dr.) Cecil W. (w), Sept., 47 
‘lark, John (p), Oct., 50 
“‘larksville, Ark. (w), Apr., 37 
‘lee, L. H. (p), Aug., 64; Should We 
Legalize Horse Racing Betting? 
No!, Aug., 12 
‘lemenceau (p), Sept., 7 
‘less, George H. Jr. (1), July, 53 
eveland, Ohio (p), Mar., 36; (r), 
Feb, 50; June, 38; Aug., 51; 
Aug., 52; (w), Oct., 44 
‘leveland, Okla. (p), Aug., 49 
‘linton, Ia. (r), Apr., 40; May, 41 
(p), Fathers and sons, July, 52 
‘linton, Mo. (r), Apr., 41; Oct., 49; 
Nov., 54 
‘lub Activities (See: Rotary Around 
the World Department) 
‘lub Administration 
Once I Was President, by Jesse 
Rainsford Sprague, June, 26 
‘lub Programs (See: Helps for Club 
Program Makers) 
‘lub Publications 
Ambassadors of goodwill (Ink 
Around the World—e), July, 
29; Luke P. Pettus, (w) 
Aug., 47 
Club Service 
Attendance (See: Major heading, 
Attendance) 
Conversation—Not a Lost Art 
Here, by John T. Bartlett, 


), Aug., 49 


— 
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~ 
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Courtesy to club pests (Big Little 
Things—e), Sept., 

Ex-Rotarian’s a me be of Rotary 
fellowship (Rotary in Retro- 
spect, by a Newspaperman), 
Dec., 40 

Fellowship (See: Major heading, 
Fellowship) 

Mrs. Smith on “Service”, by Ev- 
elyn T. Emmett, Feb., 26 

Responsibility of club officers 
(Once I Was President, by 
Tesse Rainsford Sprague), 
June, 20 


Use of first names (Pieced-Out 
Names—e), Dec., 38 
Coates, Heriberto P. (w), Feb., 46; 
(p), June, 27 

Cobb, James M. (p), July, 4 

Codes (Whither Voluntary Cc se des? by 
John T. Flynn), Jan., 23 

Collecting Books and Autographs 

(Thrill of Book Collecting, by 
Alan Devoe), Jan., 52 

(See: Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 
for Rotarians who collect as a 
hobby) 

College Athletics Overemphasized? 
Yes! Says Warren Piper; No! 
Says Elmer Layden, Nov., 10; 
comments on, Dec., 60 

Collins, Kenneth (p), Mar., 56; 
ceroighs Ahead for Business, 
Mar., 15 

Cc olombta 

Cali (r), Jan., 56; (p), July, 51 
Sevilla (r), Jan., 56 

Colonial restoration (Silks Rustle in 
Williamsburg Again, by Leland D. 
Case), Fe 32 

Colorado Springs, Colo. (p), Jan., 51; 
(r), Mar., 40 
Columbia, S.C. (r), July, 50 
Columbus, Neb. (r), Aug., 50 
Columbus, O. (r), Atig., 51; (w), 
Sept., 47 
Columbus, Wis. (r), Nov., 50 
Commerce (A Manufacturer Looks at 
Commerce, by Walter Alfred 
Olen), June, 30 
(See: Economics, Trade) 
‘ommercializing 
‘*Place-names” (Are pore Prop- 
erty ?—-e), Aug 
College athletics XC “ollege Ath- 
letics Overemphasized? Yes! 
Says Warren Piper; No! Says 
Elmer Layden), Nov., 10 
Rotary (Use Rotary in My Bust- 
ness?, by Chesley R. Perry), 
Aug., 14 
‘Commission on R. 
(w), Feb., 46 
‘ommittees (w), Feb., 47; Sept., 48; 
Oct., 45 
‘ommunism Amana experiment 
(Prophecy at Amana, by Arthur 
H. Carhart), Nov., 18 
‘ommunity beautification (Green 
Trees and City Streets, by Mar- 
shall Johnson), Mar., 23 
Community Chests (Shock Absorbers, 
by Newton D. Baker), Dec., 7 
Community Service 
Accident prévention (See major 
heading: Accident Prevention) 

Assistance of Rotary clubs in 
flood-stricken areas (Courage 
Under Fire-—-and Water), 
June, 32 

Australian work for crippled chil- 
dren (In the Shadows of Crip 
pledom, by Margaret Watts), 
Apr., 35 

Canada’s Busy Static Sleuths, by 
James Montagnes, Dec., 22 

Crime control (Crime Can Be 
Curbed! by Homer S. Cum- 
mings), Mar., 18 

Crippled child work (From Lia- 
bilities to Assets, by E. W. 
Palmer), Dec., 44 

Employment of the handicapped 
(In Spite of Handicaps, by 
John C. Faries), Jan., 49 

Eugene, Ore. (The Car That 
Sweet Built, by J. A. McKe- 
vitt), Sept., § 

From City Slum To Country, by 
John B. Tompkins), Oct., 

Juvenile Delinquency Institute 
(Facts Then Action—e), 
Feb., 28 

Law Reform (More Bars to the 
Bar, by Mitchell Dawson), 
May, 21 

Little Rock, Ark., lecture course 
for high sc hool students on in- 
ternational relations (An Ex- 
periment in Good Citizenship, 
by Sidney M. Brooks), Aug., 45 

Los Angeles Rotary Club survey 
results in coordinating council 
of local agencies (Crime Can 
Be Curbed! by Homer S. Cum- 
mings), Mar., 18 

Opportunities for wives of Ro- 
tarians to assist (Jane’s Salva- 
tion, by Genevieve Spaulding), 
Aug., 27 

Rotary cooperation in Napier, 

. Z., restoration (Napier—U 

From Its Ashes, by Percy W. 
Peters), Sept., 44 

Value of foundations in (Plato 
Started It, by George W. Mac- 
Lellan), May, 19 

West Ham, England distributes 
white canes to the blind Ned “7 
Sticks Save Lives—e), A 

Compassion ._. Courage, by ie. 
Leopold Prochazka, Apr 

Competition, Competitor Eilations 
Is My Competitor My Enemy? 

Yes! by Charles S. Ryckman ; 
No! by William R. Yendall, 
May, 14 
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Administration 
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_ 
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Use Rotary in My a nas ot 
Chesley R. Perry, Aug. 
(See: Vocational Service, Behics, 
business) 
cana on Youth (e), Oct., 
Concord, N. H. (Courage Under aed 
—and Water), June, 32 
Condict, (Dr.) ». Carroll (p), 
Mar., 37 
Conduct of Life 
Compassion . . . Courage, by 
Dr. Leopold Prochazka, Apr., 5 
Effect of machine age upon (Juts 
on the Social Skyline, by 
Ralph W. Sockman), May, 6 
(The) Gentle Art of Loafing, by 
Dana H. Jones, July, 27 
It Isn’t Sissy to Like artes by 
Sigmund Spaeth, Oct., 
Necessity for proper me atti- 
tude in business relations (Go- 
ing Right When Things Go 
WwW a by Vash Young), 
Jan., 
Need ad, leaishear (Laugh, Man, 
Laugh !—e), July, 29 
Nei — by Henri Duvernois, 


Now “Phat yous } Fifty-— pb 
Lucas A. Miller, M.’ 
Sept., 14 

Poverty ‘Doesn't Frighten Me, by 
Charles M. Sheldon, Nov., 1 
Reformation at One Stroke, by 
Strickland Gillilan, Nov., 5 

Conferences 

Caribbean Regional Conference 
(w), Oct., 

Ibero-American Regional (w), 
Mar., 36; Jan., 54; (p), June, 27 

International understanding re- 
sulting from Pacific Confer- 
ences (Pacific May Mean Pa- 
tience, by George T. Armi- 
tage), Dec., 34 

—_ Pacific sears 

w), Oct., 

Ciseie Ralph’ (b). Oct., 

Conroe, Tex. (r), Sept., a 

Consider the Heavens! by Webb 

Ww aldron, Aug., 40; comments on, 
Sept., 2; Oct., 

Consistency in Leadership, by Wins- 

ton Churchill, Jan., 

Consumption and Production 

Price level as barometer (Divid- 
ing the Benefits of Science— 
1. Give them to all by main- 
taining low prices, Says Harold 
G. Moulton; 2. All profit when 
prices are ‘stable and wages 
rise, Says G. F. Warren), 


Conference 


Sould We ‘ ‘Buy National”? Yes! 
Says Francis P. Garvan; No! 
Says Sir Charles A. Mander, 
Bart., June, 10 

(See: Economics, Trade) 

Contests 

News story on Rotary and best 
editorial, (w), Nov., 48; 
Dec., 53 

Prize-winning vacation photos (p), 
Jan., 43 


Convention (1936) Atlantic 

City, N. J. 

Atl — City ... Again! (Official 
Call to the 1936 convention), 
Jan., 31 

Atlantic City Has It! by .C. 
Edgar Dreher, May, 26 

Convention Distinction (e), 
Apr., 2 

Convention Preview, by Alfred H. 
McKeown, June, 22 

Ever Hook a Blue Torpedo? by 8. 
ci Farrington, Jr., May, 11 

Everybody’s Convention Business 

An Interview Sag Rotary’s 

President, May, 37 

Going Ancestor Hunting This 
Summer? by Frank Clay Cross, 
June, 52 

High Tide at Atlantic City, by 
Leland D. Case, July, 

In Search of Stained ne by 
Leland D. Case, May, 3 

Silks Rustle in W ade 
—,, by Leland D. Case, 


Spray from the Boardwalk, July, 43 

Tips on Trips to the Convention 
om “ Around Philadelphia, 
Apr. 

Woolf, S. double page spread 
of cartoons — ‘Drawn from 
Life”, July, 32 

Post convention (1936), (w), 
Aug., 48 (trophies won) 


Convention (1937) Nice, France 
Announcement (w), Oct., 44 . 
Begin Your French Now, by A. E. 

Alexandre, Dec., 51 
Now, On to Nice! (e), Nov., 28 
On-to-Convention committees (w), 
Dec., 53 
Prepare Now for Travel, by Wm. 
yon Phelps, Nov., 25 

Convention (1938) 

Invitations (w), Oct., 44 


Convention (1941) 
os Tokyo, Japan (w), 
4 


Conversation 
Abolishing Bashfulness (e), 
June, 29 
Chat on cannes (e), Apr., 25 
Conversation— a Lost Art 


Here, by John T. Bartlett 
Mar., 20; comments on, Dec., 4 
Need a stimulating among clul 
members (Once I was Presi 
dent, by Jesse’ Rainsfor 
Sprague), June, 20 
Cook, David S. w??: ae 46 
Cook, Edmund F. (p), Feb., ss 
Cook, Ellison R. ‘(p), Feb. 
Cook, eo, Bert, (p), Feb., “~" 
Cooksley, ert, Buck Fever, (poem) 
Dec., 6 
Cooper, pam Mary, The Patches o: 
ir Galahad, Nov., 38 
Cooperate But Don’t Duplicate, by 
Ibert S. Adams, Nov., 47 
Cooperative Movement — Denmark 
(Vikings of the = by P. A 
Kruuse), Sept., 30 
Copperfield, David (p), Feb., 41 
Correcting Shakespeare Ce), *Oct., 39 
Cortland, N. (r), Dec., 
Coryell, Ralj Ike 1. qd), Apr. 2 
Coughlan, P. (p), Jan., 6 
Coulson, Fred (p), July, “2 
Council Bluffs, Ia. (r), May, 42; 
Youth Conferences (Youth Gets a 
Hearing, by Philip C. Lovejoy and 
Walter Panzar), Sept., 23 
Courage Under Fire—and Water, 
June, 32 
Courtesy 
As ‘the Greatest Only a _ by 
Channing Pollock, Feb., 
Big Little Things (e), Sept., 36 
Highway ovustear (Jekyll and 
Hyde on the Highway, by A. 
J. Bracken), Oct., 37 
Covington-Hot Springs, Va. (r), 
Dec., 56 
Coward, at F. (p), Jan., 59 
Cox, J. H. (p), Oct., 46 
Crabtree, John "A. (p), Jan., 54 
Craftsmanship—stained glass poting 
(In Search of Stained Glass, by 
Leland D. Case), May, 35 
Craig, Edward Gordon, Where Or- 
a ay Fails, June, 25 
Crain, R. (p), Dec., 54 
Peet Sr fea Ind. (r), Dec., 58 
Credit 
Social Credit?—a debate—Yes— 
y C. H. Douglas; No—by H. 
Parker Willis and Benjamin H. 
Beckhart, Jan., 18 


Crime 
Crime Can Be Curbed! by Homer 
S. Cummings, Mar., 18 
Elimination of unscrupulous law- 
yers necessary factor in fight 
ing crime (More Bars to the 
Bar, by Mitchell Dawson), 
May, 21 
Crime Prevention 
Big Brother Movement factor in 
(When a Feller Gets a Friend, 
by Wm. McDermott), 
Sept., 27 
Boys Brotherhood Republic as in- 
fluence (B. B. R.—Of, By, 
and for Boys, by Webb Wal- 
dron), Apr., 2 
Facts—Then pHa (e), Feb., 28 
Look Out at Nineteen ! (e), 
June, 29 
Cripples, Crippled Children 
Beth El Hospital (20th District), 
(See: Rotary Around the 
e World item, July 49, under 
heading, Cheyenne, Wyo.) 
Case histories from Australia (In 
the Shadows of Crippledom, 
by Margaret Watts), Apr., 35 
From Liabilities to 2 by E. 
W. Palmer, Dec., 4 
Training for oto: tO (In 
Spite of Handicaps by John 
C. Faries), Jan., 49 
Crisis for Charity (e), Dec., 39 
Crissey, Harold (w), Oct. - 45 
Crist, Dios (p) July, 46 
Cromwell, hn H. (p), July, 46 
Crop one saree td value of to 
agriculture (Farmer vs. Farmer— 
1. Agriculture Needs Price Man 
agement, by Edward A. O’Neal; 
Help the Farmer to Help Him- 
sell Bd Dickinson), 


Cree ‘Fronk Clay, Going Ancestor 
Hunting This Summer? June, 52 

Crowder, Farnsworth, Personal Pet 
sonnel Problems, Nov., 42 


Cuba 
Antilla (r), Dec., 55 
Bayamo (r), Oct., 46 
Ciego de Avila (r), gia 50 
Havana (w), Oct., 
Holguin (r), Dec., 
vee de Cuba ts)’ fut 49 
Yagu yay (r), June, 3 

Cullen 1 Nei R. (p), Taiy, 59; (w), 
Mar., 37 
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Cul r, Va. (r), Dec., 59 
Calver, I Freeman (1), Aug., 2 
Cumberland, Md. (Courage Under 
Fire—and Water), June, 32 
Cummings, Homer S. (p), Mar., 53; 
Crime a, Be Curbed!, Mar., 18 
Cummins, C. (p), Oct. 273 Herr 
Diesel Seca It, Oct., 27; cor- 
rection, Nov., 4 ; 
Cunha, Aristides Gabreira da, 
ay, ; 
rrency stabilization—its relation to 
- veney trade (World Trade Awaits 
Stable Money, by Sir Arthur Sal- 
ter), July, 9 (See: Trade, Bank- 
ing, Economics) a 
Currie, Richard R. (p), July, 47 
Curry, William K. (p), May, 38 
Cusick, Wm. A., Jr. (1), Mar., 43 
Cutlip, Ren (p), Mar., 37 


Czechoslovakia 


Camp plans, Apr., 39 
Prague. (r), Feb., 49; July, 48 
cabin for scouts, Aug., 42 


Solving Problems for Vladislav, 
by Ferdinand Hyza, Oct., 30 
Susice (r), May, 40 i 
Teplice-Sanov (r), Apr., 39; 
Nov., 49 
D 
Dahl, George L. (p), Apr., 36 i 
Daniel, Clarence P. (p), July, 47 


(r), May, 42 


Danville, Ill. 
i 51 


Danville, Pa. (r), Sept., 
Dark Days (e), Oct., 38 
D’Ascenzo, Nicola (In Search of 
Seained Glass, by Leland D. Case), 
May, 35 
Davidson, Edgar A. (p). Jan., 59 
Davidson, James W. (p), Aug., 18; 
member Peary Expedition (North 
With Admiral Peary, by N. 
Davis), Aug., 18 
Davidson, Millard (p), July, 46 
Davis, E. N., North With Admiral 
Peary, Aug., 18 
Davis, John B. (w), Nov., 48 
Davis, Maxine — -reference to book 
“Lost Generation” (Revaluating 
Rotary—e), Dec., 39 
Davisson, Walter P. (1), Apr., 43 
Dawson, Mitchell (p), May, 56; 
More Bars to the Bar, May, 21 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (p), Apr., 40; 
(r), May, 4 
Debates and Symposiums 
Can Business Run Itself?—Gov- 
ernment Intervention 7 Indis- 
pensable—Says Hugh S. John- 
son, July, 12; Yes: ‘Govern- 
ment ‘Policing’? Hinders, Says 
John W. O’Leary, July, 15 
College Athletics verempha- 
sized? Yes! Says Warren 
Piper; No! Says Elmer Lay- 
den, Nov., 10 
Dividing the Benefits of Science— 
1. Give them to all by maintain- 
ing low prices, Says Harold G. 
Moulton; 2. All profit when 
prices are stable and wages 
rise, Says G. F. Warren, 
Oct., 12 
Farmer vs. Farmer—Two Views 
on Crop Control. 1. Agricul- 
ture Needs Price Manage ment, 
by Edward A. O’Neal; 2. Help 
the Farmer to Help Himselt, 
by L. J. Dickinson, Apr., 17 
Is My Competitor My Enemy? 


Yes! Says Charles S. Ryck- 
man; No! My Competitor Is 
Not My Enemy, me William 
R. Yendall, May, 

Legalize Horse- hg Betting? 
Yes! Says Sisley Huddleston; 
No! Says Lester H. Clee, 
Aug., 10 

Public ‘Ownership of Utilities? 


Yes! Says John Bauer; No! 


Says C. W. Kellogg, Dec., 18 
Should We “Buy National?” Yes! 
Says Francis P. Garvan; No! 


Says Sir Charles A. Mander, 
Bart., June, 10 
Skyscrapers Doomed? Yes! 
Frank Lloyd Wright; 
Says V. G. Iden, Mar., 10 
Social Credit? Yes—C. H. Doug- 
las; No—H. Parker Willis and 
Benjamin H. Beckhart. 


Says 
No! 


Jan., 

Three Views on Movies and the 
Public. 1. Effects on the 
World’s Children, by Dr. Lu- 


ciano de Feo; 2. A Candid As- 
say from an American, by Ar- 
thur W. Bailey; 3. The Posi- 
tion of the Film ago by 
Ned E. Depinet, Feb., 37 
What’s Ahead for the League? 
H. G. Wells Says—It Has 
Failed, So Let’s Write It Off! 
Despite Setbacks Its Work 
Will Go ia” a Arthur 
Sweetser, Sept., 
Deberghe, Camille (p), © uly, 47 
De Castro, Eduardo (p), July, 47 


Decatur, Ind. (w), Dec., 53 

Deep sea fishing (See: Fishing) 

de Feo, (Dr.) Luciano, Three Views 
on Movies and the Public. 1. Ef- 


fects - the World’s Children, 
Feb., 3 37 
Del Rio, Tex. (r), June, 37 
Dec., 57 
De Motte, Marshall (p), July, 46 
Denmark 
Aarhus (r), May, 40 
Copenhagen (r), June, 
Nov., 49 
Odense (r), Aug., 49 
Vikings of the Soil, by P. A. 
<ruuse, Sept., 30 
Denver, Colo. (r), May, 42; Aug., 52 
Depinet, Ned E. (p), Feb., 64; Three 
Views on Movies and the Public 


The Position of the Film Producer, 
‘eb., 42 
De Pombo, Miguel (p), July, 47 
Depression 
Challenge: More Workers Than 
— by Albin E. Johnson, 
t» ae 
Historica’ cases of other crises 
(Scenes Shift: The Play Goes 
On! by Bruce Barton), Feb., 6 
Jobless Youth A World-Wide 
Problem, by Albin Johnson, 
Jan., 44 


Lessons of the depression are re 
covery guides (Straight Ahead 


for Business, by Kenneth Col 
lins), Mar., 15 
(See: Business Recovery for ar 
ticles dealing with recovery 
from depression) 
Derrick, E. A. (w), Dec., 54 
Des Moines, Ia.—club attendance 
record (Busy Men Do It—e), 
May, 25; (r), Oct., 49 
Detroit, Mich. (Father and son), 
July, 52; (r), Aug., 52; Sept., 51 
Devaurs, Leslie E. (w), Dec., 54 
Devoe, Alan (p), Jan., 80; The Thrill 
of Book Collecting, J: an., 52 
Dickinson, L. | (p), Apr., 56; 
Farmer vs. Farmer—2. Help the 
Farmer to Help Himself, Apr., 17 
Diehl, George C. (p), Jan., 59 
Diesel, (Dr.) Rudolf (p), Oct., 27 
Diesel ao. (Herr Diesel Started 
It, by C. L. Cummins), Oct., 27 
Dimnet, (Abbe) Ernest (p), Nov., 
2; Dec, 72 Let’s Speak of 
Friendship, Dec., 8 


Disaster Relief (Courage Under Fire 
and Water), June, 32 

Distribution and Produc tion 
(See: Production) 

District 2 (r), Oct., 50 

District 5 (w), Oct., 44; (r), 
Dec., 57 

District 6 (w), Oct., 44 

District 7 ‘(traveling exhibit), 

May, 

District 16, Siaaiian child work (F1 
Liabilities to Assets, by E W. 
Palmer), Dec., 44 

District 17 (See: Dist. 16) 

District 20 (Beth El Hospital) 
July, 49 

District 29 (International Relations 
Institute), June, 28 

District 36 (r), Apr., 41 

District 43 (r), Oct., 48 

District 47 (Indian Joe), Mar., 37 

District 52 (See: Dist. 16) 

District 56 (International Relations 
Institute), June, 28 

District 61 (r), Oct., 46 


District 62 (See: Dist. 16) 

District 65 (r), Oct., 46 

District 69—youth exchangs 
centrating on Youth—e), 

District 78 (r), Dec., 55 

District Governors (1936-37), 
July, 46 

Districts, Organization of New, (w), 

eb., 47; Five New Districts (e), 

Mar., 27 


(Con 
20 


UOct., 3 


Dividing the Benefits of Science 
1. Give them to all by maintain- 
ing low prices, Says Harold G 
Moulton; 2. All profit when prices 
are stable and w ages rise, Says 
G. F. Warren, Oct., 12 

Djiang, (Dr.) Liem Ghik (p), 
Oct., 46 

Donovan, Benjamin J. (p), May, 38 

Dormont, Pa. (w), Sept., 47; Oct., 44 

Dorsey, T. Owen (p). Oct., 5¢ 

Douglas, C. H. (p), Jan., 65; Social 
Credit? Yes! (debate), Jan., 18 

Douglass, Arthur, A New Zealand 
View of Rotary, Oct., 5 

Dover, N. J. (Father and son), 
July, 52 

Downey, C. Lee (1), Aug., 53 

Dreher, C. Edgar (p), May, 40; At- 
lantic City Has It!, May, 26 

DuBois, Pa. (r), Apr., 41 

Ducks Beltward Bound, by Karl XK. 
Krueger, Nov., 46 

Duluth, Minn. (p), Apr., 39; (r), 
Apr., 42; May, 42; Oct., 49 

Duncan, sy an Je. Onl Se. (p). 
Dec., 54 

Dunn, N. C., (r), Apr., 42; May, 


43; July, 50 


Duperrey, Maurice (p), June, 23; 
quotation from (A German View 


of Rotary, by Robert Biirgers), 
Sept., 5 
Durango, Colo. (r), Apr., 41 


Durant, Okla.—-vocational guidance 
handbook (Youth Gets a Hearing 
by Philip C. Lovejoy and Walte 
Panzar), Sept., 23 


Durham, N. C. (r), Sept., 51 
Durnell, Hal G. (1), Sept., 2 
Dustin. Fred (p), Mar., 36 
Dusty Books are Futile (e), Aug., 
Duvernois, Henri, Neighbors 
lec.. 15 
E 
Eagle Pass, Tex. (r), Oct., 49 
Earle, Samuel B. (p), July, 47 
East Cleveland, O. (r), Aug., 5 
East Orange, N. J. (r), Aug., 
Nov., 54; inter-club debates (For 
ensic Fellowship e), May, 25; 
camp for boys (It’s Camp Time 
Again! by Leon lriggs), 
Aug., 42 
Easton, Pa. (p), Father and son 
May 39 
Eau Claire, Wis » July, 
Economic Development 
What of the Next 25 Years? by 
Henry Ford (As told to—and 
with sketches by a 
Woolf), June, 6 


Economie Recovery 
“Buy-at-Home” campaigns as fac 
tor in (Should We “Buy Na 
tional’? Yes! Says Francis P 
Garvan; No! Says Sir Charles 
A. Mander, Bart.,) June, 1( 
Dependent on coordinati ion of s 


cial, industrial and economic 
elements (Business ( Juic ke ns 
Its Stride, by C. M. Chester 


Aug., 25 


Recovery in Portugal, by D1 
Augosto de _  Vasconcellos 
Aug., 30 

Economics 
Challenges to Inertia, by Ernest 
Unwin, Mar., 5 

Distribution of world’s products 
(A Manufacturer Looks at 
Commerce, by Walter Alfred 
Olen), June, 30 

Dividing the Benefits of Science 
1. Give them to all by main 
taining low prices, Says Har 
old G. Moulton; 2. All profit 
when prices are stable and 
wages rise, Says G. F. Warren, 


Oct., 12 
Ee momic ni ationalism (Should We 





‘Buy National’? Yes! Says 
Francis P. Garvan; No! Says 
Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart 
June, 10 
Government regulation of business 
and its effect on industry, la 
bor and commerce (Can Busi 
ness Run Itself? A debate by 
Hugh S. Johnson and John W 
O'Leary), July, 12 
Price control or crop control in 
agriculture (Farmer vs. Farm 
er—a debate with Edward A 
O'Neal and L. J. Dickinson), 
Apr., 17 
Social credit in (Social Credit 
Yes'—C. H. Douglas; No 
H. Parker Willis and Benja 
min H. Beckhart), Jan., 18 
Spending program dependent on 
presentation of goods (People 
Will Spend If by Alvan 
Macauley), Sept., 17 
World Trade Awaits Stable 
Money, by Sir Arthur Salter, 
July, 9 
(See: Production and Distribu 
tion, Business, Prices, Indus 
try, Commerce, Credit, Gov 
ernment Ownership, and 
Wealth, Distribution of 
Ecuador 
Guayaquil (r), Dee., 55 
Edge-Partington, oP ames (p), Jan 
Edison, Thomas (p), Feb., 44 
Editorial comment, Jan., 32; Feb 
8; Mar., 26; Apr., 24; May, 24 
June, 28; July, 28; Aug., 36; 
Sept., 36; Oct., 38; Nov., 
Dec., 38 
Editorial Suggestion (e), July, 29 
Edmonds, A. T. (w), Aug., 48 
Edmunds, Paul G. (1), Mar., 2 
Education 
College Athletics Overempha 
sized? Tes! Says Warren 
Piper; No! Says Elmer Lay 
den, Nov., 10 


Establishing acquaintanceships 
with teachers (New Teacher’s 
In Town—e), Aug., 37 

Little Rock, Ark., “=n Teas course 
(An Experiment in Good Citi 
zenship, by Sidney M. Brooks), 
Aug., 45 


} 


Employer-Employee Relations 


rsonal Personnel Problems 
Farnsworth Crowder, Nov 3 
Plaving Fair with Employees, b 
Leslie I Lew Dex 48 
Outwitting the Unem e1 
Cycle, by ¢ Canby Bak 
Oct 40 
sizzling Steaks : Food for The ug 
by Arthur W. Van Vlissinge 
Ir., Sept 38 
Employment 
t youth (See \ it ery 
employment of youth) 
Employment, laborers atti 
the Work of Our Ha 
ing William Dex 
Employment Ider mer (Care 
After Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin 
Dec 12 
Emporia, Kans De 
Endicott Johnson Shoe ( Playing 
Fair with Employees, 1 Leslie I 
Lewis). De 48 
Endowments Plato St: 1 It 
Gessn W Mac Lell Ma 
Engine Symphony, by R. R. H 
(poem), Oct., 61 
Engineering—skyscraper Skvys 
ers Doomed Yes S Frar 
Lloyd Wright N S vs 
Iden), Mar l 
England, Richard D 
(w), dec 
England 
Blackburn (r), July 
pemere Ser Sept 
trighto r), May 
Bristol (r), June, 
Cambridge (r), Ma 
Colchester (1 lume 
Durham Oct { 
Edmonton (r), Aug., 
(;ateshead (r), Aug 0 
(C;loucester Youth Gets a He 
ing, by Philip ¢ Lov iT 
Walter Panzar Sept., 
Gosport (r), May, 41 lune \ 
Guildford (1 Jar 
Harrow irt sl (Life Beg 
at Four ¢ Sept 3 
Hove (r), Des 
Hucknall (r). Aug 
Ilford (r), Oct 48 
Leamington Spa (r), M ; 
Leicester (r), Jar 
London (1 De } 
Loughborough ( M { 
Dec., 59 
Newcastle-upon-T ), 
Oct., 47 
Norwich (1 Jar 
Nuneaton (r) Dec 
Otley r) Sept 
Oxford (r), Oct 
Oct., 45 
Politics and Government ( Britai 
Shifting Social Scene, by Ste 
phen King-Hall), Oct., 9; N 
10 Downing Street, London, b 
Sir Herbert Samuel 
Portsmout! June, 
Safety-Conscious B in, | H 
ld Callender 
Sale (p), June 9 
Sevenoaks (r), May 
Sherborne (w), De« 
Smethwick (1 May Sept 
Statesmen England (Cons 
ency in Leadership, by W 
ston. Churchill), Jar ( 
Stourbridge (r), Ma 
A\ug., 
Sutton (r), July, 49 
L ne mp! loyment in England (1 
Challenge More Worke 
Than Jobs, by Albin EF. Jk 
son), Feb., 
Walsall (r), Jan 
Warwick (r), Ma 
West Ham assistan t 
blind (White St s Save Li 
e), Aug., 6; (w), Dec 
Windsor-Eton (r), Mat 40) 


Practical vs. classica 


Tune with the Times, by Dr 
Herbert Schofield), Se pt., 34 
Safety education (Safe at School 
by Harry Barsantee), May, 3 
(See: Vocational Guidance 
gel, Edward J 1), Dex 
zypt 
Port Said (r), Fet ‘8: May, 4 
camp tor orphans (It’s Car 
Time Again! by Leon 
Triggs), Aug., 4 
The) Sphinx Awakens Agair 
by Dr. G. A. Re Tuly 
ers, John (1 Fel 
ectric Utilities 
(See Public Ow { | 
ities) 
khart, Ind. ( Dec 
Imira, N. ¥ Oct DD 
vy, Nevada ( Sept 
mard, G. Adelbert (p y, 4¢ 
mb, Anton H 1 Feb 
mmett, Evelyn I M Smit! 
‘Service,”” Feb 
mphasis Upon “How” (e), O 
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Wolverhampton (r), Apr., 40; 


Aug., 50 
Woodford (r), Aug., 50 
Daughters of Rotarians traveling 
(r), Jan., 57; Nov., 49 
(See also: Great Britain) 

Erie, Pa. (r), Dec., 58 

Erlick, Sam (p), Jan., 59 

Erskine, John (p), Aug., 64; Have 
You a Little Prodigy? Aug., 6 

Escanaba, Mich. (p), Apr., 41 

Estonia 
Tallinn (It’s Camp Time Again! 

by Leon A. Triggs), Aug., 42 

Ethics, 

Advertising, Improvement 
In (Straight Ahead for Business, 
by Kenneth Collins), Mar., 1 

Ethics, Business 

Al Carder restaurant story (Siz 
zling Steaks: Food for 
Thought, by Arthur W. Van 
Viissingen, Jr.), Sept., 38 

Fraudulent business methods (The 
Sympathy “Racket,” by Ed 
ward Podolsky), Dec., 27 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? 
Yes! Says Charles S. Ryck 
man; No! Says William R. 
Yendall), May, 14 

On “place-naming” commercial 
prodvcts (Are Names Prop- 
erty?—-e), Aug., 36 

Trade associations and fair busi 
ness practices (Whither Vol 
untary Codes? by John T. 
kiynn), Jan., 23 

Use Rotary In My Business? by 
Chesley R. Perry, Aug., 14 

(See: Business Minding Its Busi 
ness series) 
Ethics, Legal (More Bars to the 
Bar, by Mitchell Dawson), 
May, 21 
Eugene, Ore. (r), Apr. 42; The Car 
That Sweet Built, by J. A. Mc 
Kevitt, Sept., 58 
Eure, J. Bruce (1), Oct., 52 
Europe 
Unemployment in (The Chal 
lenge: More Workers Than 
Jobs, by Albin E Johnson), 
Feb., 23; (Jobless Youth—A 
World-Wide Problem, by Al 
bin E. Johnson), Jan., 44 

Youth hostels (To See What's 
Over the Hill, by 1 D. 
Young), Apr., 10 

Eusoff, Haji Mohamed (p), Jan., 68 

Evans, Marvin D. (w), Nov., 48 

Ever Hook a Blue Torpedo? by S. 
Kip Farrington, Jr., May, 11 

Everett, Wash. (r), Feb., 50; 
July, 51 

Everybody’s Business, by Walter B. 
Pitkin, Mar., 34 

Everybody’s Convention Business 
An snterviow. with Rotary’s Presi 
dent, May, 37 

Evers, Andrew (p), July, 36 

Expeditions and Explorations 
North With Admiral Peary, by 

E. N. Davis, Aug., 18 
So You'd Be an Explorer! by 
William LaVarre, June, 17 

Experiment in Good Citizenship, by 
Sidney M. Brooks, Aug., 45 

Explorations (See: Expeditions) 

Extension of Rotary 
Five New Districts (e), Mar., 

27; Rotary Marches On (e) 
Sept., 37; (w), Jan., 54; Feb., 
46; Mar., 36; Aug., 47; Sept., 
47; Dec., 54 


FE 


Faber, Merle E. (w), Dec., 53 
Facts—-Then Action (e), Feb., 28 
Fairbridge, Kingsley (From _ City 
Slum to Country, by John B. 
Tompkins), Oct., 20 
Fairfield, Iowa (p), Jan., 56; (r), 
Mar., 40 
Fairmont, W. Va. (r), Oct., 48 
Fallacies Nobody Questions, by Fred 
C. Kelly, Jan., 20 
Family Life 
Effect of movies on children 
(Three Views on Movies and 
the Public—a symposium by 
Dr. Luciano de Feo, Arthur 
W. Bailey, and Ned E. De- 
pinet), Feb., 37 
Mrs. Smith on “Service” by Eve- 
lyn T. Emmett, Feb., 26 
Faries, (Dr.) John C. (p), Jan., 80; 
In Spite of Handicaps, Jan., 49 
Farmer vs. Farmer—1. Agriculture 
Needs Price Management, by Ed- 
ward A. O'Neal; 2. Help the 
Farmer to Help Himself, by L. J. 
Dickinson, Apr., 16 


(See: Agriculture) 

Farrell, Charles A. (w), Dec., 54 

Farrington, S. Kip, Jr. (p), May, 11 
Ever Hook a Blue Torpedo?, 
May, 1 

Fathers and Sons in Rotary 
Altoona, Pa. (p), Feb., 46 


Arica, Chile (p), 4 
Clinton, Iowa (p), Piss 52 
Detroit, Ee ), July, 52 
Dover, N. a uly, 52 
Easton, Pap (p), ay, 39 
Essendon, Australia (p), Nov., 48 
Fremantle, Australia (p), Aug., 48 
Jersey City, N. J. (w), Feb., 46 
Melbourne, "Australia (p), July, 5 52 
Newkirk, Okla. (p), Oct., 44 
Port Jervis, N. Y. (p), ‘uly, 52 
Ravenna, O. (w), Sept., 48 
San Jose, Cal. (p), Apr. 38 
Victoria, Tex. (p), Aug., 48 
West Point, Ga. (p), Feb., 46 
Wooster, O. (p), Apr., 38 
Fayetteville, Ark. (r), Nov. 51; 


Dec., 58 
Federated Malay States, Ipoh (p), 
Mar., 38 
Feighner, Howard (p), May, 40 
Fellowship 


Appraisal of by an ex-Rotarian 
(Rotary in Retrospect, by a 
Newspaperman), Dec., 40 

Conversation Not a Lost Art 
Here, by John T. Bartlett, 
Mar., 20 

Forensic Fellowship (e), May, 25 

Rotary Getting Dull? (e), 

Feb., 28 

(See also: Friendship) 

Female and the Specie, by Henry 

Morton Robinson, Oct., 22 

Fenton, (Dr.) Ralph A. (1), Jan., 6 
Fergus Falls, Minn. (p), Jan., 58 
Films 

(See: Movies) 

Finance 

(See: Credit, Holding Companies, 
Money, Economics) 

Find the Clutch! (e), June, 28 
Finland 

a4 Helsingfors (w), 
Ma 2 36 

Tate. Abo (r), July, 

Finnish View of ‘alg by Paul 
T. Thorwall, ee, 5 

Fish, H. S. (p), Nov., 
Fishback, Davis E. hy , Oa 
Fishing 

Deep sea fishing (Ever Hook a 
Blue Torpedo? by S. Kip Far- 
rington, Jr.), May, 11; (W. E. 
S. Tuker, hobbyist), May, 48 

Two’s Company, by Gifford Pin- 
chot, Apr., 13 

Fitzwilson, J. E. (p), July, 44 
Five New Districts (e), Mar., 27 
Flagstaff, Ariz. (r), Oct., 48 
Fleming, Robert V. (p), Apr., 36 
Fletcher, Maynard (p), Jan., 59 
Flint, R. F. (1), Aug., 53 
Floods—assistance given by Rotary 
clubs to stricken areas (Courage 

Under Fire—and Water), June, 32 

Flynn, John T. (p), Jan., 80; 
Whither Voluntary Codes?, 
Jan., 23 

Fontana, Cal. (p), July, 56 

Football 

College Athletics Overempha- 
sized? Yes! Says Warren 
Piper; No! Says Elmer Lay- 
den, Nov., 10 

Footnote on Greatness (e), Feb., 28 

Ford, Henry (p), June, 7; What of 
the Next 25 Years? (As told to— 
and with sketches by—S 

Woolf), June, 6 

Forensic Fellowship (e), May, 25 

Fort Collins, Colo. (r), June, 37; 
dec., 59 

Fort Worth, Tex. (r), Mar., 42; em- 

ployment for youth (Y outh Gets a 

Hearing, by P. C. Lovejoy and 

Walter Panzar), Sept., 23; (w), 

Nov., 48 

Forums—Little Rock, Ark..(An Ex- 
periment in Good Citizenship, by 

Sidney M. Brooks), Aug., 45 

(See: Our Readers Open Forum 
for exchange of opinion of Ro- 
tarian readers) 

Foster, (Dr.) Wm. 
June, 23 

Foundation, Rotary 

Correcting Shakespeare (e), 
Oct., 39 

Keep the Pile High (e), May, 24 

Plato Started It. by George W. 
MacLellan, May, 19 

Fourth Object of Rotary 
(See: Objects of Rotary) 

Fox, Kurt (1), Feb., 2 

Fox, Philip (1), Sept., 2 

France 

Agen (r), Oct., 47 

Angouléme (r), Oct., 47 

Avignon (1), Nov., 49 

Bordeaux (r), June, 36; Aug., 49; 
Oct., 47 

Dijon—gastronomic fair, iy ., 46 

Evian-Thonon (r), May, 

Horse-race betting in (Should We 
Legalize Horse-Race Betting? 
Yes! Says Sisley Huddleston ; 
No! Says Lester H. Clee); 
Aug., 10 

Le Havre (r), Jan., 55 

Limoges (r), Oct., 47 

Lyon (r), June, 36 

Nantes (r), May, 40 


Trufant (p), 


Narbonne (r), July, 4 

Paris (w), Mar. ee Ai r), July, 49 

Poitiers (r), Oct., 

Francisco, (Mrs.) Reodla (p), 

Aug., 39 

Frank, E. L. (p), Sept., 48 

Frank, L. J. (p), Sept., 48 

Frankfort, Ind. (1), Aug., 52 

Fraud (The Sympathy ‘ ‘Racket,” by 
Edward Podolsky), Dec., 27 

Frazier, Charles R. (p), Sept., 42; 
The Hos mi Japanese, Sept., 42 

Frazier, ae se Oct., 

Freehold, I oe Oct., 49 

French Bich s a ae France con- 
vention), Dec., 5 

Friends Don’t Fight | (e), Oct., 39 

Friendship 

Friends gained in travel (Human 
Side of Travel, by Sisley Hud 
dleston), Mar., 6 

Let’s Speak of Friendship, by 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet, Dec., 8 

oe me > by Henri Duvernois, 
Dec., 

Riches Py friendship (Poverty 
Doesn’t Frighten Me, by 
Charles M. Sheldon), Nov., 15 

Speaking of Friendship (e), 
Dec., 38 

Friendship, Rotary as a force in the 
creation of 

Finnish View of Rotary, by Paul 
T. Thorwall, Aug., 5 

Jane’s Salvation, by Genevieve 
Spaulding, Aug. Bay | 

North American Looks South, by 
Paul P. Harris, Oct., 25 

Pacific May Mean Patience, by 
George Yr. Armitage, Dec., 34 

Rotary Works for the Future, by 
Paul Baillod, Feb., 

From City Slum to Country, by John 

B. Tompkins, Oct., 20 - 

From Liabilities to Assets, by E. W. 

Palmer, Dec., 44 

Frye, Homer E. (1), Sept., 2 

Fuller, Albert C. (p), p= 46 

Fullerton, Cal. (r), Apr., 41; 
Sept., 51 


G 


Gage, Robert (w), Aug., 47 
Gainesville, Fla. (r), May, 41 
Gallatin, Mo. (w), Oct., 44 
Galloway, Hugh E. (w), Feb., 47. 
Gambling (Should We_ Legalize 

Horse-Race Betting? Yes! Says 

Sisley Huddleston; No! Says Les- 

ter H. Clee), Aug., 10 it 

Gannett, Frank E. (p), Apr., 37 
Garden ‘City, N. Y. (w), Aug., 48 
Gardner, M. J. (p), Feb., 46 
Garretson, Cornelius D. — reference to 
(Use Rotary in My Business? by 
Chesley R. Perry), Aug., 14 __ 
Garvan, Francis P. (p), June, 56; 
Should We “Buy National’’? 
Yes!, June, 10 
Gastonia, N. C.—crippled child work 

(From Liabilities to Assets, by 

W. Palmer), Dec., 44 
Genealogy ; , 

Going Ancestor Hunting This 
Summer? by Frank Clay Cross, 
June, 52 

Shakespeare’s the Name, by 
William Shakespeare, July, 24 

Gentle Art of Loafing, by Dana H. 
Jones, July, 27 
George V, of England (Sympathy, 

World-wide—e), Mar., 27 
Germantown, O. (p), Apr., 41 
Germany 

Aachen (r), Jan., 55 

Anti-noise posters in (Safety-Con 
scious Britain, by Harold Cal 
lender), Aug., 21 

Berlin (r), July, 49 : 

Books—In ‘Spite of Fire and 
Sword, by Dr. H. H. Bockwitz, 
Dec., 24 

Darmstadt (r), Aug., 49 

Diisseldorf (r), Mar., 38 

Garmisch Partenkirchen (r), 
June, 35 

German View of Rota ny by 
Robert Biirgers, oot 

Hamburg (r), Oct., 47 

1936 Olympics held in Berlin (A 
Welcome to the Olympics, by 
Dr. Theodore Lewald), 
June, 31 

Unemployment of young people 
(Jobless Youth—a World-Wide 
Problem, by Albin Johnson), 
Jan., 44 

Wiesbaden (r), Mar., bn 

Wuppertal (r), May, 

Youth hostels in (To dee What’s 
Over the KT ee See 
Young), Apr., 

Ghaist o’ Burns, the (poetry), by 

Wm. J. Burns, Feb., 51 

Gierke, Don Carlos (p), Apr., 38 
Gierke, Luis Moya (p, Apr., 38 
Gillilan, Strickland, Reformation at 

One Stroke, Nov., 5 

Gilmer, Tex. (w), Oct., 44 


Girvan, Jack (w), Sept., 47; corr 
tion, Oct., 

Give Your Ef Chance, by C 
W. Sawyer, M. D. (As told 
Neil M. Clark), Jan., 27 

Gladstone, Mich. (p), Apr., 

Gloucester, Mass. (w), aly 47 

Gloucester City, N. J. ), Feb., 
(p), May, 34 

Going Right When Things Go Ww ron; 
by Vash Young, Jan., 15; co: 
ments on, Mar., 43 

Gold standard—necessity for stab 
money (World Trade Awaits St 
ble Money, by Sir Arthur Salter 


July, 9 

Golden Weddings (p) 

Will C. Anderson, Feb., 47; Ju 
ius Benckenstein, Jan., 54; Luma 
S. Brown, Jan., 54; W. W. Brow 
Jan., 54; illiam Brown, Jar 
54; -G. A. Chambers, Sept., 48 
M. J. Gardner, Feb., 46; Lou: 
Hartman, Sept., 48; John P 
Hoke, Jan., 54; John Lloyd, Sept 
48; ris H. Otwell, Jan., 54. 

Golf 

Largely Luck !—confesses Johnn 
evolta, July, 
Ode to a ‘Goofy Golfer, by D: 
Delaski Marr, July, 59 
Ww. ee a ‘cove, by George W) 
Apr., 
Cassie Tex. Ray aa «* 
nee arog (Dr) '\ (1), Feb., 
soodwin, (Dr a 2 6), 
Feb., Z 
Goshen, Ind. (r), Apr., 42 
“Got a Job, Mister?” by Charles W 
Ward, June, 14; comments, July 
$3:2 Aug. s 2 
Government 
Czechoslovakia’s social  securits 
plan (Solving Problems fo: 
Vladislav, by Ferdinand Hyza) 
Oct., 30 

Great Britain (Britain’s Shifting 
Social Scene, 7 Stephen King 
Hall), Oct., 9; (No. 10 Down 
ing Street, London, by Sir 
Herbert Samuel), Nov., 30 
Government Ownership and 
Regulation 
Can Business Run Itself? Gov 
ernment Intervention is Indis 
pensable, Says Hugh S. John 
son } Yes: Government ° *Polic 
ing’ Hinders, Says John W 
O'Leary, July, 12 

Scenes Shift : The Play Goes he 
by Bruce Barton, Feb., 

Utilities (Public Be dana Ph of 
Utilities? Yes! Says John 
Bauer; No! Says C. W. Kel 
logg), Dec., 18 

Whither Voluntary Codes? by 
John T. Flynn, Jan., 23 
Graham, Ray (p), July, 47 
Graves, Jackson H. (p), Jan., 59 
Gray, Fred (p), July, 42 
Grayson, Davis 
(See: Baker, Ray Stannard) 
Great Britain 
Politics and Government ( Britain’s 
Shifting Social Scene, by Ste 
phen King-Hall), Oct., 9; (No 
10 Downing Street, London, 
by Sir Herbert Samuel), 
Nov., 30 

Safety program (Safety-Conscious 
Britain, ay Harold Callender), 
Aug., 

(See: England) 

Greece. Athens (p), Jan., 62 

Greensburg, Ind. (r), Mar., 40 

Green Trees and City Streets, by 
Marshall Johnson, Mar., 23; com 
ments on, Apr., 

Greenville, S. C. py, Mar., 41; Boy 
choristers (Life Begins at Four 
e), Sept., 37 

Greiner, Rissel to), Jan.,. 8; 
July, 4 

Grey, J S (w), Aug., 48 

Grude. Karl (w), Aug.. 48 

Grunder,’ Victor (p), Jan., 59 

Gundaker, Guy (p), Jan., 8 

Guthrie, Henry (w), Aug., 48 


H 


Hackensack, N. J. (r), fort» 52 

Hale, E. N. (w), Dec., 54 

Hamilton, Leland P. (p), July, 46 
Nov., 48 

Hanover, Pa. (p B). Sept., nag — 
Marches On (e), Sept., 

Harder, J. H. (w), ‘Oct., 5” : 

egg, | Edmund H. ( }, July, 47 

Hare, Robert F. (p), eb., 46 

Hare, a a a = 5 Re ie 46 

Harrel, T. J. ov., 

Harris, a, %}, July 

Harris, Chandler, 3 xp), July 
32,4 


Harris, Paul P. (p), Jan., 8; Feb 
48; Mar., 36; May, 39; 
Tune, Re Oct.. 25; Nov., 48; 
Dec., 34; (w), Mar., 36; A Nort! 
Pave ytd Looks South, Oct., 25 
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sburg, Pa. (r), Oct., 48; (Cour- 
— ' Inder Fire — and Water), 


June, 32 
‘ ), Nov., 48 
Harrod, Bryant (w "Keb is: Mer. 


Hartford, Conn. (r), 
41; July, 50 


Hartman, Louis (p), Sept., 48 _ 
Hastings, Robert R. (1), july. 52 
Hatfield, Robert L. (p), May, 38 
Hattiesburg, Miss. (r), Nov., 54 


Have You a Little Prodigy ? ? by John 


Erskine, Aug., 6; comments on, 
Sept. » 2 
Havens, Raymond M. (p), Jan., 8 
Havre, Mont. (r), Dec., 56 
awaili 
” Hilo (p), Mar., 41 
Honolulu (r), Apr., 40; Oct., 46; 
Oct., 44 
Rotary in (Pacific May Mean 
Patience, by George T. Armi 
tage), Dec., 34 
Hawthorne, Cal. (p), oret.. 49 
Hazleton, Pa. (r), Mar., 41; Apr., 
Head, Walter D. (p), Jaly’ 41 
Head. Walter W. (p), Apr., 36 
Headquarters, THE ROT ARIAN 
(See: Offices of The Rotarian) 
ealth 
™ Insomnia (Trifles That Murder 
Sleep, by Donald A. Laird), 
Feb., 9 
From Liabilities to Assets, by E. 
W. Palmer, Dec., 44 
Preparation for advancing age 
(Now That You’re Fifty, by 
Lucas A. Miller, M. D.), 
Sept., 14 
Prevention of mental disorders 
(Give Your Brain a Chance, 
Carl W. Sawyer, ).) 
27 
ebbecuviile, Tex. (p), Oct., 4 
Heinselman, Robert E. (p), Apr., 37 


Help—When It’s Needed (e), 


May, 25 

Helps for the C a Program Makers: 
an., 78; Feb., 62; Mar., 54; Apr., 
54; "May, 5 54; -’ June, 54; July, 62; 
Aug., 62; yf Reg 62; Oct., 62 
Nov., 62; Dec., 70 

Hepburn, Katharine (p), Feb., 42 

Herington, Kans. (r), Apr., 42 

Herr Diesel Started It, by C. L. 
Cun mw Oct., 27 ; comments on, 
Dec., 4, 60 

Hertel, Ella G., Why Not a Cactus 
Corner, Mr. Gardener?, July, 56 

Hertzog, James B. M. (p), Nov., 41 

Hickey, E. L. (1), Mar., 2; Nov., 55 

Hickey, Thomas L., and sons, (p), 
July, 51 

Hickmon, Walter C. (p), July, 46 

High Tide at Atlantic City, by Le 
land D. Case, July, 34 

Hill, Everett W. (p), Jan., 8 

Hill, Robert L. (p), Jan., 8; July, 
35; (w), Oct., 45 

Hillman, J. J. (w), Aug., 48 

Hines, Edward N. (p), Aug., 46 

Hint and a Hope, A (e), Nov., 28 

Hirao, Hackisaburo (p), Aug., 46 

Hird, Lewis A. (pJ, Sept., 53 

Historian Looks at Rotary, by Mark 
Sullivan, Feb., 16 

History 


Egyptian (The er Awakens 
Again, by Dr. A. Reisner), 
July, 20 

Of foundations (Plato Started It, 


by Geo. MacLellan), May, 19 
Of Rotary 
(See: Rotary history) 


Preserving U. S. Colonial history 
(Silks Rustle in Williamsburg 


Again, by Leland D. Case), 
‘eb., 32 

Hitch, (Col.) A. M. (p), Aug., 4 

Hobbies 

Astronomy (Consider the Heav- 
ens! by Webb Waldron), Aug., 
40; (Dr. Russell A. Williams 
astronomy), Sept., 54 


Aviculture (Leon Patrick), 
Nov., 63 

Barbara —— 
Apr. 

Book + (G. 


horse photos, 


Fred Birks), 


Dec., 71; (Thrill of Book Col 
lecting, by Alan Devoe), 
Jan., 52 

Cactus growing (E. P. Bradbury), 
July, 56 


Cattle brand collecting (Marion F. 
Peters), Feb., 52 

Deep sea fishing (W. E. 
Puker), May, 48 

Genealogy (Going Ancestor _ 
ing This Summer? by Frank 
Clay Cross), June, 52 

Language study ee Pot- 
ter), Apr., 

Motorboating ohn Clark), 
Oct., 50 


S. 


Painting (Ernest Raughley), 
Mar., 45 
Hobbs, B. ‘(w), Aug., 48 
Hobby for Everybody (e), Sept., 36 
Hobby for Travellers (e), Dec., 39 
Hobby shows — Harrow, England 
(Life Begins at Four—e), Sept.,37 
Hoke, John P. (p), Jan., 54 


Holding compantes 


See: Public Ownership of Util 
ities) 

Holdrege, Neb. (r), Jan., 58 

Hole-in-One Pages, Jan., 68; July, 59 

ey, Carl, Samarkand (poem), 
Ma 51 

Hoithas:, B. N. (p), July, 37 

Honduras, Tegucigalpa (p), Aug., 51 

Hong Kong, Hong Kong (r), Jan., 55 

Honorary membership in Rotary 
(Honoring With Honor e), 
June, 29 

Honoring With Honor (e), June, 29 

Hore-Belisha, Leslie (p), Aug., 21 

Horse-race betting (Should We 
Legalize Horse-Race Betting 
Yes! Says Sisley Huddleston; 
No! Says Lester H. Clee, Aug., 10 

Horseshoes (Make “Ringers” ir 
Your Back Yard! by A. K. Cheno 
weth), Aug., 38 

Hospitable Japanese (The), by 
Charles R. Frazier, Sept., 42 

Hostels 
(See: Youth hostels) 

Hotels, jobs for youth in hotels 


(Modern Hotels Need More Help 
ers, by Walter B. Pitkin), May, 30 
Hourglass Department 


(See: Wheels) 
House, Roy Temple, King Albert 
and a Fellow Rotarian, Dec., 64 
Housing 
Making Houses Into Homes, by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Mar., 28 


Skyscraper vs. decentralized unit 
(Skyscrapers Doomed? Yes, by 


ar Lloyd Wright; No, by 
V. G. Iden), Mar., 10 

Houston, Tex. (r), Aug., 51; 
Sept., 53 

Howard, R. R., Engine Symphony 
(poem), Oct., 61 

Howe, Harrison ’E., A Steel Damas 
cus new Not, April, 18; (p), 
Apr., 56; July, 42; Sept., 50 

Howell, Peter E. (p), Mar., 36 

Howie, Robert A., Jr. (p), May, 38 

Huber, Hans (w), Dec., 54 

Huddleston, Sisley (p), Mar., 56; 
Aug., 64; The Human Side of 
Travel, Mar., 6; Legalize Horse 
Race Betting? Yes, Aug., 10 

Huggins, Chuck (p), Mar., 37 

Hull, Morton (p), July, 46 

Human Side of Travel, by Sisley 
Huddleston, Mar., ¢ 


Humor 
On burying old jokes (It’s Funny 
Only Once, by Robert E. She: 
wood), Sept., 20 
Reformation at One 
Strickland Gillilan, 
This International Stuff, 
phen Leacock, July, 6 
Humphrey, Charles M., Si 
July, 46 
Hungary 
Budapest (r), Nov., 
Debrecen (r), May, 
Hodmezovasarhely 
Szombathely (r), 
Hunt, Lynn Bogue 
photo), May, 48 
Hunter, Thomas (1), 
Huntington, N. Y. 
Huntington Park, ¢ 
Hupp, A. B. (1), 
Hutchinson, Kans. (r), Mar., 
Hyza, Ferdinand (p), July, 47; 
64; Solving Problems for 
slav, Oct., 30 


Stroke, by 
Nov., 5 
by 


ste 


(p), 


40 

(r), Jan., 
Feb., 48 
(biography 


56 
and 


Jan., 

(w), Oct., 44 
(r), Dec., 57 

Jan., 2 

40 

Oct., 

Viadi 


arnivals Thrill, 
sands, Dec., 58 
Iden, V. G., Skyscraper 
No, Mar., 12 
Impostors (w), Nov., 48 
In Search of Stained 
land D. Case, May, 
Spite of Handicaps, 
Faries, Jan., 49 
the Shadows of ¢ 
Margaret Watts, 
Independence, Iowa 
(p), Apr., 37 
India 
Bombay (r), 
Calcutta (r), 
Dec., 55 
Indian Romance, 
Nov., 22 
Not Dull in India! 
Wearing Down the 
Nov., 29 
Indian Romance, 
Nov., 22 
Indianapolis, 
Industrial 


Ice C Benefit Thou 


Glass, by 
In by John ¢ 


rippled m, b 
Apr., 


T 
an 
35 


Jan., 


Mar., 38 
Feb 
G 


by R. Sethi 


(e), Feb., 29 


Breaks (e 


by G. R. Sethi, 


Ind. (r), Sept., 52 


democracy 


Johnson Co. (Playing Fair with 
employees, by Leslie L. Lewis), 
ec., 
Industrial development—Diesel mot 
ors (Herr Diesel Started It, b; 
L. Cummins), Oct., 27 
Industrial progress 
Business Quickens Its Stride, by 


C. M. Chester, Aug., 25 


Endicott 


What of the Next 25 Years? by 
Henry Ford (As told to S. J 
Woolf), June, 6 

Industrial relations 


(See: Business Minding Its Busi 

ness series) 
Industry 

Buying power stimulated by at 
tractive merchandise (People 
Will Spend If—by Alvan Ma 
cauley), Sept., 17 

De-centralization of (Green Trees 
and City Streets, by Marsha 
Johnson), Mar., 23; (Sky 
scrapers Doomed Yes, ) 
Frank Lloyd Wright; No, by 
V. G. Iden), Mar., 10 

Government regulation of 
(See: Government regulation) 

High vs. Low prices as industrial 
barometer (Dividing the Bene 
fits of Science. Two vie wpoints 
by Harold G. Moulton and G 
lk. Warren), Oct., 12 

New metals in industry (Steel 
Damascus Knew Not, by Ha 
rison E. Howe), Apr., 18 


Regulation of through codes 
(Whither Voluntary (¢ 
John T. Flynn), Jan., 


odes? b 


Unemployment throughout t h« 
world (Challenge: More Work 
ers Than Jobs, by Albin Jol 
son), Feb., 23 . 

Influence of Rotary 
(See: Rotary, appraisal « 
Ingebretsen, Smitt (w), Aug., 48 
Ink Around the World (e), July 
Insanity (Give Your Brain a Chance, 
by Carl W. Sawyer, M. D., as told 
to Neil M. Clark), Jan., 
Institutes : 
(See: International Relations In 


stitutes) 
points in 
When rhings 
»y Vash Young), Jan., 
Insurance, social 
(See: Social urity ) 
Inter-city meetings (Forensic | 
ship 
Inter -cx 
and 
Be 
mings), 
Inter-cx 
(See 


Insurance, 


Right 


} 


se 


ling Going 
Gao 


sec 


e) 
mmmunity cooperation 
58th Districts 
Curbed, by H¢ 
Mar , 18 
uuntry Committees 
Petits-Comites ) 
Inter country meetings (w), 
Inter-District meetings (w) 
International Friendship 
(See: Friendship) 
International Relations 
Jevelopment of goodwill throug 
Olympics (A Welcome t he 
Theodore 


C rime 


met > { 


Ma 


Oct 


Olympics, by Dr 
Lewald), June, 31 

Effects of war movies (| vigor 
Views of Movies and the Pul 
lic, by Dr. Luciano de Fe 
Arthur W. Bailey, Ne 1 E. De 
pinet), Feb., 37 

Little Rock, Ark. course for stu 
dents (An Experiment in Good 
Citizenship, by Sidney M 
Brooks), Aug., 45 

This International Stuff, by Ste 


phen Leacock (humor), July, € 
International Relations 


Institutes 

Officers of 56th Dist (p), Oct 

Toward Understanding (« 
June, 28 


International Service 
Friendship 


(See Major Heading: | 
snip) 

Hospital Japanese (The) 
Charles R. Frazier, Sept 

Influence of Rotary in India and 
in Bolivian-Paraguayan dispute 
(Not Dull in India 
Feb., 29 

Inter-country relation 
(See Petits estas 

International Relations Inst 
(See Major Heading) 

North American Looks Sout 
(A) by Paul Pp Har 
Oct., 25 

Pacific May Mean Patience, by 
George. T. Armitage, De: ; 

German View of Rotary (A), | 
Robert Burgers, Sept., 

Little Rock, Ark. lecture course 
yn international relations (Ar 
Experiment in Good Citizen 
ship, by Sidney M. B ks) 
Aug., 45 

Peace Has a Price &©, May, 24 

What’s Ahead for the League a 
debate by H G. Well and 
Arthur Sweetser, Se pt., 6 

Youth hostels as factor in the 
promotion of international un 
derstanding (To See What’s 
Over the Hill, by T D 
Young), Apr., 10 

(See Economics, Nationalism, 
Peace, War, etc., for articles 


dealing with industrial and eco 
nomic phases that affect world 
trade and international rela 
tions) 


Wheels or Hourglass. (1936) 
Inventions 
Factors in industrial and scient 
progress (What of the Next 
Years? by Henry Ford 
told to S. J. Woolf), June, 6 
Result of man’s “Why?” (“Why 
Man’s Motivat « Aug., 3 
Investments—of wome The | 
male and the Specie, by Henry 
Morton Robinson Oct 
Ipsen, Ernst J. (p Tul 4 
Ireland 
Dublin (r), Ma x \y 
Sept 49 
Ironton, O. (r), Aug 
Irvington, N. J. (1 let. 48 
Is My Competitor My Enen Y« 
Says Charles S. Ryckman; N 
Says William R. Yendall Ma 
14: comments on, Tul Dex 
It Isn’t Sissy t Like M 
Sigmund Spaet! det ’ 
It’s a Long Pull (¢ Oo 
It's Camp Time Aga I 
riggs, Aug., 4 
It's Funny Only On R 
Sherwood sept 
on, De« i 
Italy 
Cune (Cw De 
Naples (1 De 
I 1 (r), Nov 
Vicenza ( la 
] 
lacksor t { \ug 
Jackson, O M j 
lacksonville, I \ 4 “ 
Jan ' ven experi 
(Practical B I Pu 
Boys vy Ed \. M t 
sept 
lacobs, Burleig | oO 
Tacobsen, B. M | 
Jacobsen, W. S. ¢ ] 
Jacquin, Edw N | 
D 61 
laggard, R. | | 
Tames, F. FE. (y 
la . Salvat 
Spaul g, Aug 
Japan 
Asahigawa (] M 
Hakodate (4 M 
Hospitable Japar I 
Cl irles R | SET 
Kanazawa (] I 
K vot (1 M N 
49: Oct { 
Obil ( M 
Ota (1 Ma ] 
Sapp (po). M 
Tokyo (1 la Fel 
Ma *t 1 
Oct., 44 N 
Unemploymer | ( 
lenge More W r I 
lob bh \] | 
Feb 
Java 
(See Nether ‘ 
Jekyll and Hyde e Hig 
by A. J. Bracken, Ox 
Tenck Fred W. ( Ma 
Tenkit Walter R ] 
Jobs 
Ty hle y A \\ 1 Ww 
Pr obl er \ll | r 
lan 44 
Jobs Behind W 
B. Pith 
Jobs for u 
See y S 
ent 1 
Jobs——-older met Care¢ Aft 
Fort b \\ B. Pitkir 
De 
lob securit (Ye W 
Our Hand 
lam De 
| Nelson An | 
Ma 
John Nel ) | ae | 
Pidge« 
] nsen i | j 
Johr n 1 | ble 
Yout Vorld-W Proble 
jan., 44; The ¢ nge M 
Workers Than Jol Fe 
Tohr n, Arthur B ] \ 
lohnson, ase A. (w ) 14 
Johnson, Ed. R. (fy J Je i 
el ; 6; Ma $ June, 
Tu Ju 1, 4 se 
50; "Nov I ( 
vention Business nterv 
with Rotary’s Pre Ma 
Tohnson, Edward (4 41 
lohnson, George |! t De j 
Johnson, Hugh S. (4 Ju ( 
tusiness Run Itse Gove 
Interventior i Indisve 
July, 
Tohnson, Marshall p) ‘ 
Csreen T rees and ( 
Mar., 
Johnson, Roy Crair QO 44 
Johnson, Roy S. (| Tu ‘ 
Oct 44 
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p), Mar., 


Johnston, 
ditt ill € a Sept., a 


Johnston, 


Jokes (It’s od Only Once, by 
Robert E. Sherwood), Sept., 20 

Joliet, Ill. (r), Sept., 50 

Jones, Dana H., The Gentle Art of 
Loafing, July, 27 

Jones, (Major) H. (w), Aug., 48 

Tones, Noble R. (w), Dec., 54 


Jouett, E. S. (1), Dec., 60 

luts on the Social Skyline, 
V. Sockman, May, 6 

Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 


by Ralph 


tion 

Boys Brotherhood Republic—Of, 
By, and For Boys, by Webb 
Waldron, Apr., 21 


Facts—Then Action (e), Feb., 28 
It’s Camp Time Again! by Leon 
A. Triggs, Aug., 42 


Look Out at Nineteen (e), 
June, 29 

Los Angeles coordinating council 
(Crime Can Be Curbed! by 
Homer S. Cummings), Mar., 18 

No Bad Boys (e), Sept., 37 

Want a Caddy? by George Wy- 
ckoff, Apr., 30 

When a Feller Gets a Friend, by 
William F. McDermott, 


Se pt., </ 


K 
Kalispell, Mont. (r), Dec., 59 
eee Ee Mo. (r), July, 51; Aug., 
boys camp (It’s Camp Time 
yo ony by Leon A. Triggs), Aug., 
42; (w), Oct., 44 
Kaukauna, Wis. (r), Aug., §2 
Keall, John (w), Aug., 4 
Keck, H. Bright (1), Marr. 44-45 
Keene, J. Adams (w), Dec., 54 
Keep the Pile High (e), May, 24 
Kellar, Roy M. (w), Oct., 45 
Kellogg. C. W. (p), Dec., 72; Pub- 
lic Ownership of Utilities? No!, 
Dec., 20 
Kellogg Peace Posters (p), Feb., 49 
Kelly, Fred C. (p), Jan., 80; Fal- 
lacies Nobody Questions, Jan., 20 
Kemmerer, I. J. (p), Apr., 37 
Kempster, (Rev.) Frederick (w), 
Oct., 45 
Kenmore, N. Y. (r), Aug., 51 
Kenosha, Wis. (r), Mar., 41; 


Aug., 51 
Keokuk, Iowa (r), Mar., 41 
Kerr, (Dr.) Wm. J. (p), Aug., 46 


Kerrville, Tex. (r), Dec., 56 

Kettering, Chas. F.—quotation from 
(A German View of Rotary, by 
Robert Birgers), Sept., 5 

Key, W. F. (w), Feb., 46 


Kimball, Spencer (p), July, 47 
Kimball, A. Fleming (p), Mar., 36 
Kinard, Caddie H. (1), Dec., 60 


King Albert—and a Fellow Rotarian, 
by Roy Temple House, Dec., 64 
King-Hall, Stephen (p), Sept., 2; 

Britain’s Shifting Social Scene, 
Oct., 9 
Kirk, George M. (1), July, on 
Kirksville, Mo. (r), Nov., 5 
Klopper, Jan (p), July, 47 
Klumph, Arch C. (p), Jan. 8; 
36; July, 40; Oct., 
Knoeppel, Ray (p), a 39 
Knopsnyder, Irvin M. (p? May, 
Knox, George R. (p), aay, | 
Knox, Harry T. (p), M ay. 
Knox, L. M. (p), aay 
Kramer, Frank L. ( ; ae a 
Krueger, Karl K., Bree Bataed 
Bound, Nov., 46 


Mar., 


Kruuse, P. A. (p), July, 37; Sept., 
64; Vikings of the Soil, Sept., 30 
Krygier, Andrew A., (w), Oct., 45 
F 
Labor 
Challenge (The): More Workers 
Than Jobs, by Albin Johnson, 
Feb., 23 


Government control of business 
and its effect on labor (Can 
Business Run Itself—a debate 
by Hugh S. Johnson and John 
Ww. O'Leary), July, 12 

Machine age as factor in industrial 
prcaress (What of the Next 25 

fears? by Henry Ford —as 
told to S. T. Woolf), June, 6 

Relation of labor unions to self- 

ene business (Whither 
‘oluntary Codes? by John T. 
Flynn), Jan., 23 

Unemployment 
(See major headings: 
ployment, Employment) 

Wages rise as production increases 
(Dividing the Benefits of Sci- 
ence—1. Give them to all by 
maintaining low prices, Says 
H. G. Moulton; 2. All profit 
—— prices are stable and 

s — Says G. F. War- 


Unem- 


pote 1 
Yea, the Work of Our inte, by 
Whiting Williams, Dec., 


' Laird, 


LaFeria, Tex. (r), Aug., 52 

Donald A., Trifles That Mur- 

der Sleep, Feb., 

La Jara, Colo. (r), i 40 

Lakeport, Cal. (r), Sept., 53 

Lakewood, N, J. (p), uly, 50 

Lakewood, O. (p), Dec., 53 

Lamb, Cecil (p), Aug., 48 

Lamb, Sidney (p), Aug., 48 

Lambert, (Sir) Arthur (p), Apr., 36 

Lambies Grancha, Vicente (w), 
Aug., 48 

LaMesa, Cal. (r), Sept., 53 

Lamont, T. W. (p), Dec., 2; (1), 


Jec., 2 
Lancaster, Pa. (r), May, 43 
Landor, Edward J. (w), Aug., 47 


Landreth, Verne S. (p), Oct., 50 

Landscape _ beautification (Green 
Trees and City Streets, by Mar- 
shall Johnson), Mar., 23 

Lang, Otto (w), Nov., 48 

Lang, Roy C. 

Language study 


(p), May, 38 
by radio (Hobby 


Wellington Potter), Apr., 44 
Laramie, Wyo. (p), May, 43 
Laredo, Tex. (r), May, 43 
Largely Luck! confesses Johnny 


Revolta, July, 18 
Latham, (Sir) John (p), Apr., 36 
Latrobe, Pa. (r), Oct., 48 
Laugh, Man, Laugh! (e), July, 29 
LaVarre, Wm. (p), June, 48-49; So 
You'd Be an Explorer!, June, 17 
Lavinder, H. G. (p), July, 59 


Law 
Lawyers Simplifying the Law, by 

4 W ickersham, 

Apr., 6 

Law Enforcement (Crime Can Be 
Curbed ! by Homer S. Cummings), 
Mar., 18 

Law reform (More Bars to the Bar, 


by Mitchell Dawson), May, 2 
Lawrence. Kans. (r), Aug., 51 
Lawton, Okla. (r), Apr., 40 
Lawyers Simplifying the Law, by 

George W. Wickersham, Apr., 6 
Layden, Elmer (p), Nov., 59, 64; 

College Athletics Overempha- 

sized? No!, Nov., 12 
Leach, Bert (p), Jan., 80; “1936"— 


(poem), Jan., 65 
Leacock, Stephen (p). July, 64; This 
International Stuff, July, 6 
Leadership (Consistency in Leader- 


ship, by Winston Churchill), 
Jan., 10 
League of Nations (What’s Ahead 


for the League? H. G. Wells Says 

It Has Failed, So Let’s Write 
It Off ; Despite Setbacks Its Work 
Will Go On—Says Arthur Sweet- 


ser), Sept., 6 
Lear, F. R. (p), May, 39 
Lear, F. R., i. (p), May, 39 
Leber, (Dr.) A. (p), Oct., 46 


Ledger of Mars, by. Henry Morton 
Robinson, Nov., 
Leeds & Northrup Co. (Outwittin 


the Unemployment Cycle, by 


Canby Balderston), Oct., 30; (w), 
Dec., 53 

Leeper, "Mary E. (1), Sept 

Lefort, Georges R. (p). hy 41, 47 

Legalize Horse-Race Betting? Yes! 
Says Sisley Huddleston; No! 
Says Lester H. Clee, Aug., 10 

Lehar, Franz (w), sy 3 

Lehr, H. A?) May, 

Lehr, H . (p), > Age 39 


Leisure Time 
Enjoyment of (The Gentle Art of 
Loafing, by Dana H. Jones), 


July, 27 

Going Ancestor Hunting This 
Summer? by Frank Clay Cross, 
Tune, 52 

It Isn't Sissy to Like my by 
Sigmund Spaeth, Oct., 

Now That ou’re rity by 
pene Fa Miller, M. D., 
Sept., 

(See: Hobbies) 


Leiter, Frank S. (p), May, 38 

Lenoir City, Tenn. (r), June, 37 

Let’s Speak of Friendship, by Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, Dec., 8 


Lewald, (Dr.) Theodore (p), June, 
31; A hg elcome to the Olympics, 
June, 

Lewis, Fred E. (p). May, 38 


Lewis, Leslie L., Playing Fair with 
Employees, Dec., 48 

Lewisburg, Pa. (r), Sept., 

Lewiston-Auburn, Me. (r), 5 a 52; 


Dec., 59 
Lexington, Ky. (w), Oct., 44 
Libbey, Ruth Everding, My Dad, 


(poem), May, 
Liberty, Tex. (r), Sept., 50; Nov., 54 
Libraries (Books—In Spite of Fire 
and Sword, by Dr. Bock- 
witz), Dec., 24 
Life Begins at Four (e), Sept., 37 
Lincoln, Abraham (p), Feb., 4; (w), 
Feb., 47; 
Heaven, 


eb., 13 
Linfield, Bert (p), July, 35 
Lithgow, Dave (w), Jan., 


by Irving Bacheller), 


reference to (Son of 


Lithuania 
Kaunas (p),, Sept 

Little, Albert H ie ey 53 

Little, Ed. (p), Ne 

Little Mariner, be Bare T. Praed— 
(poem), Dec., 6 

Little Rock, Ark. (r), Apr., 42; 
Sept., 50; lecture course (An Ex- 
periment in Good Citizenship, by 
Sidney M. Brooks), Aug., 45 

Littleton, Colo. (r), Nov., 54 

Lizarraga, Julio (a), Oct., 2 

Lloyd George, David (p), Sept., 7 

Lloyd, John (p), Sept., 48 

Lock } aven, Pa. (r), A r., 40 

Lock Haven, Conn. (flood relief), 
June, 32 

Lodge, William T. (p), Jan., 59 

Logansport, Ind. (r), Oct., 48 

Lomen, Carl (p), Aug., 60 

Long Beach, Cal. (r), Sept., 53 

Long Pull, The, by Channing Pol- 
lock, Oct., 6; comments on, 
Dec., 2 

Look Out at Nineteen! (e), June, 29 

Los Angeles, Cal. (r), Oct., 48; de- 
linquency survey (Cc rime Can Be 
Curbed! by Homer S. Cummings), 
Mar., 18 

Lost Generation, by Maxine Davis, 
reference to (Revaluating Rotary 

e), Dec., 39 

Loth, Jerzy (p), July, 33, 47 

Lotteries (Should We _ Legalize 
Horse-Race Betting? Yes! Says 
Sisley Huddleston; No! Says Les- 
ter H. Clee), Aug., 10 


Louisville, Ky. (r), une, 38; 
ug., | 
Lovejoy, Philip C. (p), Sept., 64; 


Youth Gets a Hearing (co-author 
with Walter Panzar), - 23 
Lubbock, Tex. (r), Apr., 42 
Ludlow, Vt. (r), Jan., 58 
Lufkin, Tex. (r), Aug., 52; Oct., 49 
Luke, William A. Jr. (p), i 47 


Lyon, Paul P. {p), Aug., 4 
Lyon, Roswell (p), Fialy, 
Lyon, Ted (p), June, 35 


Lyon, Wm. I. (1), Nov., 2 


M 


MacAlpine, A. B. (p), June, 34 
Macauley, Alvan (p), Sept., 64; Peo- 
ple Will Spend If—, Sept., is 

MacDermand, E. J. (), pret 
Mael, John (w), Oct., 
Machine Age 
Asset to older men in industry 
(Careers After Forty, by Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin), Dec., 12 
Effect on employment (The Chal- 
lenge: More Workers Than 
Jobs, by Albin E. Johnson), 
Feb., 23; (What of the Next 
25 Years? by Henry Ford—as 
told to S. J. Woolf), June, 6 
Juts~on the Social Skyline, by 
Ralph W. Sockman, May, 6 
MacLellan, George W. (p), May, 56; 
Plato Started It, May, 19 
Madariaga, Salvador de — quotation 
from (Peace Has a Price—e), 
May, 24 
Madison, Ind. (r), May, 41 
Magnin, (Rabbi) Edgar F. (w), 
Aug., 4 
Maison, René (p), Aug., 46 
Make “Ringers” in Your Back Yard! 
by A. Chenoweth, Aug., 38 
Making Houses Into Homes, 4 Ear- 
nest Elmo Calkins, Mar., 
Mallonnee, Jim (p), Oct., a 
Malone, N. Y. (r), Feb., 50 
eas 1 (Sir) Charles A. (p), June, 
: Jul y. 36; Should e “Buy 
Nation ? —No!, dine 12 
Manier, Will R. Jr. (p) July 4, 38, 
42; Aug., 34; Nov., 51; Dec., 51: 


(w), Sept., 47; Dec. 53; Charac- 
ter sketch (Mest Rotary’ s New 
President ! W. eague), 


Aug., 34; Soren Points to Stress, 
July, 5 

Manly, Frank P. (1), Sept., 2 

Mansfield, Mass. (r), May, 43 

Manufacturer Looks at Commerce, by 
Walter Alfred Olen, June, 30 

Maps and charts, Feb., 32; Apr., 28; 
une, 34; Sept., 37 

Marblehead, Mass. (r), Mar., 4 

March On! by Frederick W. Car- 
berry, (poem), Jan., 74 

Marden, G. E. (p), Jan., 68 

Mardones, Francisco (w), Mar., 37 

Marietta, O. (r), Mar., 41; Dec., 56 

Marion, Ill. (From Liabilities to As- 
sets, by E. W. Palmer), Dec., 44 

Marked Tree. Ark. (w), Oct., 44 

Markham, Edwin (p), Mar., 56; 
What is Our Greatness? (poem), 
Mar., 4; Resting on the Road, 
Dec., 63 

Marr, (Dr. ) Delaski, Ode to a Goofy 
Golfer, July, 59 

Baueek, John W. (quotation), (w), 


Marshicid- North Bend, Ore. (p), 
ar., 


Martin, C. W. (p), Sept., 47 

Martin, Clare ( ), July, 42, 47 

Martin, Harry ig ah.” July, 46 

Martin, Paul C. (p), June, 24 

Maryland (p). jm 29 

er” a Thomas Garrigue (w), 

eb 

Mason, Edward H. (p), July, 46 

Mason, George J. (p), 

Matthews, E. Curtis (p), Siity, 46 

Matthews, George (p), 68 

Maxon, Leonard R. (p), eA 38 

Mayhew. John A. {P), July, 46 

Mays, Clarence (p), Aug., 46 

Mazal, Harry S. (p), July, 46 

McCormick, Joe M. (p), May, 38 

McCormick, (Col.) Ro ert (w), 
Oct., 45. 

McCormick Steamship Co. (Persona 
Personnel Problems, by Farn 
worth Crowder), Nov., 42 

McCoy, Elizabeth (1), Feb.. 2 

McCullough, Crawford C. (p), Jan 
8; July, 40 

McDermott, William F. (p), Sept 
64; When a Feller Gets a Friend 
Sept., 27 

McDougald, D. O. (p), Jan., 68 

McElroy, (Dr.) Robert CP), oe, 

McEwan, Bud (w), Jan., 

McKeown, Alfred Hh, A Tc eticn 
Preview, June, 22; (p), May, 40; 


July, 42 
McKevitt, J. A., The Car That Sweet 
Fern, To My 


Built, Sept., 58 
McNally, Gertrude 

Husband (poem), eh 47 
McNutt, Frank (p), Jan., 
McWilliams, 4 ¥. (p). july 59 


Mead, Glenn C (p), Jan., 8; June, 
24; July, ov., 48 
Medicine, BAR, care 
(See: Health) 
Meek, (Dr.) Raymond E. (p), 
Apr., 36 


Meet Rotary’s New President! by 
Teague, Aug., 34 
we” Your New District Governor! 
uly 
Meier, fe C. (p), May. ae 
Melander, Carl G. (w), Oct., 
Membership 
Honorary (Honoring With Honor 
—e), June, 29 
Vaiue to individual (Once T Was 
President, by Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague), June, 20 
(See: Extension ‘of Rotary for 
increase of oe day 
Memphis, Tenn. (w), Oct., 
Menninger, Edwin A. (p), ‘eck. 
Practical Books for Puzzled Rove: 
Sept., 56 
Mental Hygiene 
Give Your Brain a Chance, by 
Carl W. Sawyer, M. D., as told 
to Neil M. Clark, Jan., 27 
Going Right When Things Go 
Wrong, by Vash Young, 
an., 15 
Now That ~~ re pS by Lucas 
A. Miller, ept., 14 
Prevention Fs insomnia (Trifles 
That Murder Sleep, by Donald 
A. Laird), Feb., 9 
Menzies, C. M. (1), Feb., 51 
Merced, Cal. (w), Dec., 54 
Mercedes, Tex. (r), June, 38 
Merchandising 
Lessons in management taught by 
depression (Straight Ahead for 
Business, by Kenneth Collins), 
Mar., 15 
On ethics of “place-naming”’ com- 
mercial products (Are Names 
Property ?—e), Aug., 
Problem of making merchandise 
e gs (People Will Spend 


f—, 7 Alvan Macauley), 
Sept., 
Mettler, Lee 8. (w), Oct., 45 


Mexico 
Aguascalientes (r), May, 40 
Hermosillo (p), Feb., 48 
Mexico City (r), OS 55 
Monterrey (r), Jan., 
Nogales (p), Dec., 56 
Piedras Negras (r), Oct., 49 
Saltillo (r), Feb., Fs 
Tijuana (r), Sept., 

Middletown, Conn., toma relief), 


une, 32 
Middletown, O. (r), 
Militarism 

(See: War) 

Millen, Will (1), Feb., 51 

Miller, Herbie (p), Jan., 49 

Miller, Hugo H. (p), Jan., 68 

Miller, Karl (p), July, 46 

Miller, (Dr.) L. A. (p), Sept., 64; 
he are You’re Fifty- 


Mile *phitt H. (p), May, 3 

Milligan, Si ney e yP May, 88 

Millville, N. Mar., 41; 
Aug., 50 

Milton, Pa. (r), Sept., 51 

Milwaukee, Wis. (p), Jan., 58; (w) 


Minds Can Stay Youn Ce), Age. 24 
Minneapolis, Minn. tr). Mar., 42; 
vocational training youth Gets 
a Hearing, by Philip C. Lovejoy. 


Aug., 51 
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Petschek, Hone (p), Jan., 50 
Pettingill, B. (w), Aug., 48 
Pfeil, John oe (p), July, 46 
Phelan, Leroy D. (p), July, 46 
Phelps, Wm. Lyon (p), Nov., 64; 
Prepare Now For Travel, Nov., 25 
Philadelphia, Pa. (r), Feb., 50; (p), 
June, 34; Aug., 48; (w), Aug., 
48; Oct., 44 
Philanthropy (Plato Started It, by 
George W. MacLellan), May, 19 
Philippine Islands 
Manila (r), Oct., 46 
New Nation Is Born, by Carlos 
P. Romulo, Feb., 21 
Phillips, Ezra L. (w), Sept., 47 
Phillips, Morris (p), July, 52 
Phillips, Philip (p), July, 52 
Philology—-Wellington Potter, 
Apr., 44 
Philosophy 
Let’s Speak of Friendship, by 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet, Dec., 8 
Long Pull (The), by Channing 
Pollock, Oct., 6 
Philosophic approach to old age 
(Now That You're Fifty by 
Lucas A. Miller, M. D.), 
Sept., 14 
Poverty Doesn't Frighten Me, by 
Charles M. Sheldon, Nov., 15 
World altruism and its relation to 
peace (On Forging a Will to 
Peace, by Gurchurn Singh), 
June, 5 
Phoenix, Ariz. (r), Apr., 42; July, 
50; Public speaking class ( Abolish- 
ing Bashfulness—e), June, 29 
Picasso Perata, Jose (p), July, 47 
Pidgeon, E. Leslie (p), Jan., 8; Oct., 
Ps ; John Nelson 1873-1936, Mar., 
; My Year of Presidential Serv 
ice, Oct., 43 
Pieced. Out ‘Names (e), Dec., 38 
Pietsch, Walter G. (1), Mar., 2 
Pinchot, Gifford (p), Apr., 56; Two's 
Company, Apr., 13 
Piper, Warren (p), Nov., 64; (w), 
Aug., 47; College Athletics Over 
emphasized? Yes, Nov., 10 
Pitkin, Walter B. (p), Mar., 56; 
May, 30 
Careers After Forty, Dec » ae 
Everybody’s Business, Mar., 34 
Jobs Behind the News, Feb., 30 
Modern Hotels Need More Help- 
ers, May, 30 
“Out-of-the- Blue” Jobs, Apr., 33 
Skilled Young Hands, Jan., 47 
(w), Aug., 48; (1), Aug., 54 
Phieres, Pa. (p), Feb., 46; (r), 
, 50 
Plato Started It, by George W. Mac- 
Lellan, May, 19 
Plattsmouth, Neb. (r), June, 38 
Playing Fair with Employees, by 
Leslie L. Lewis, Dec., 48 
Plimmer, Ralph (p), July, = 
Pocatello, Idaho (r), (Aer 2 
Podolsky, Edward, M. D. (p). Dec., 
72; The Sy Kt Racket, 
Dec., 27 


Poetry 
Assay (The), by Badger Clark, 
Dec., 63 
Buck Fever, by Bert Cooksley, 
Dec., 63 


Ghaist o’ Burns, by William J. 
Burns, Feb., 51 
Engine Symphony, by R. R. How- 
ard, Oct., 61 
Little Mariner, by Henry T. 
Praed, Dec., 63 
March On! by Frederick W. Car- 
berry, Jan., 74 
My Dad, by Ruth Everding Lib 
bey, May, 49 
1936, by Bert Leach, Jan., 65 
Possessions, by Isla Paschal 
Richardson, Oct., 4 
Resting on the Road, by Edwin 
Markham, Dec., 63 
Samarkand, by Carl Holliday, 
Mar., 5 
To My Husband, by Gertrude Fern 
P. McNally, May, 47 
What Is Our Greatness? by Edwin 
Markham, Mar., 4 
Pohl, A. W. J. (w), Feb., 47 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. (p), Mar., 40 
Pokomoke City, Md. (w), Sept., 47 
Poland 
Lodz (r), June, 35 
Warsaw (r), Apr., 39 
Politics 
Consistency in Leadership, by 
Winston Churchill, Jan., 10 
Great Britain (Britain’s Shifting 
Social Scene, by Stephen King- 
Hali), Oct., 9: (No. 10 Down- 
ing Street, London, ey. — 
Herbert Samuel), Nov., 3 
Pollock, Channing (p), Sept., 4 As 
the Greatest Only Are, Feb., 18; 
The Long Pull, Oct., 6 
Pons, Andre (p), July, 47 
Poole, John (p), Jan., 8 
Portales, N. M. (r), May, 43 
Port Allegany, Pa. (p), Mar., 24 
Port Chester, N. Y. (r), Nee 51 
Port Jervis, N. y: (p), uly, 52; 
flood relief, June, 32 
Portland, Me. (r), Aug., 52 


1, letters; p, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item; w, Wheels or Hourglass. (1936) 








Portland, Ore. (r), June, 37 ; Dec., 57 
Port Lavaca, Tex. (p), Oct., 45 
Porto Rico, San Juan (r), Feb., 48 
Portsmouth, O. (r), Mar., 41 
Portsmouth, Va. (r), June, 37 
Portugal 
Funchal (p), May, 41; Dec., 43 
Inter-club visits, July, 4 
Lisbon (r), June, 35; (p), May, 
41; Dec., 43 
Porto (r), Jan., 55; July, 48 (p), 
July, 48; Aug., 30 
Recovery in Portugal by Dr. 
Augosto de Vasconcellos, 
Aug., 30 
Possessions, by Isla Paschal Richard- 
son, Oct., 4 
Potsdam, N. Y. (p), June, 39 
Potter, Alex. O. (w), Nov., 48 
Poverty Doesn’t Frighten Me, by 
Charles M. Sheldon, Nov., 15 
Powell, Edgar G. (p), Jan., 68 
Practical Books for Puzzled Boys, by 
Edwin A wm es o> Sept., 56 
Praed, Henry ., Little seal 
(poem), Z. 63 
Prager, Hugo (p), July, 41, 42 
Pratt, Orville Clyde (p), Nov., 41 
Prepare Now for Travel, by Wm. 
Lyon Phelps, Nov., 25 
Price level (See: Prices, stabiliza- 
tion of) 
Prices 
Control necessary for sustained 
recovery (Straight Ahead for 
Business, by Kenneth Collins), 
Mar., 15 

Control through trade associations 
(Whither Voluntary Codes? by 
John T. Flynn), Jan., 23 

Effect of currency stabilization on 
(World Trade Awaits Stable 
Money, by Sir Arthur Salter), 
July, 

E ffect on ‘ae trade (Should We 

“Buy oe Yes! Says 

Francis P. Garvan; No! Says 
C. A. Mander), June, 10 

Prigée management for agriculture 
(Farmer vs. Farmer—a debate 
between E, A. O’Neal and L. 
J. Dic kinson), Apr., 17 

Stabilization of (high vs. low) 
(Dividing the Benefits of 
Science—1. Give them to all by 
maintaining low prices, Says 
Harold G. Moulton ; 2. All 
profit when prices are stable 
and wages rise, Says G. F. 
Warren), Oct., 12 
Prinzhorn, Ernst (w), Dec., 54 
Prochazka, (Dr.) Leopold, Compas- 
sion . . . Courage, Apr., 5 
Prodigies (Have You a Little Prod- 
igy? by John Erskine), Aug., 6 
Production and Distribution 
Control in agriculture (Farmer vs. 
Farmer—a debate between FE. 
A. O'Neal and L. J. Dickin- 
son), Apr., 17 

Should We “Buy National’? Yes! 
Says Francis P. Garvan; No! 
Says Sir Charles A. Mander, 
June, 10 

World Trade Awaits Stable 
Money, by Sir Arthur Salter, 
July, 

Profit sharing (See: Vocational Serv- 
ice, business article series) 

Profits (Dividing the Benefits of 
Soldier debate between Harold 
G. Moulton and G. F. Warren), 
Oct., 12 

Programs 
(See: Helps for Club Program 

Makers) 
Prophecy at Amana, by Arthur H. 
Carhart, Nov., 18 
Prosser, Wash. (r), June, 39 
Psychology 
Fallacies Nobody Questions, by 
Fred C. Kelly, Jan., 20 

Prevention of insanity (Give Your 
Brain a Chance, by Carl ; 
Sawyer, M. D. —as told to Neil 
M. Clark), Jan., 27 

Study of sleep (Trifles That 
Murder Sleep, by Donald A. 
Laird), Feb., 9 

Public Safety 

Great Britain (Safety-Conscious 
Britain, by Harold Callender), 
Aug., 21 

Jekyll and Hyde on the aigwey. 
by A. J. Bracken, Oct., 37 

Safe at School! by Harry Bar- 
santee, May, 32 

Time for Pitiless Realism (e), 
Jan., 33 

(See: Accidents, Accident Pre- 
vention) 

Public Speaking 
Phoenix, Ariz., club (Abolishing 

Bashfulness—e), June, 29 

Rotary meetings stimulate (Not 
So Silent Now—e), Nov., 29; 
(Rotary in Retrospect, by A 
Newspaperman), Dec., 40 

We Have W Vith Us Tonight, by 
Dale Carnegie, Nov., 35 

Public Ownership of Utilities? Yes! 
Says John eet, ee Says C. 
W. Kellogg, Dec., 
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Public Utilities 

(See: Public Ownership) 
Publications, Rotary 

(See : Rotary publications) 
deg! ogy 5 H. R. H. (p), Feb., 

July, (w), Nov., 48 
Putland, role K. (w), Oct., 


Q 


Quail cover of THE ROTARIAN, 
Oct. ; _nnnouncement of reprints, 
Oct., 

QOuale, ‘Theo. (1), Aug., 5 

Quezon, Manuel Luis at Feb., 21 

Ouincy, Mass. (p), July, 50 

Ouinn, W. J. (p), Mar., 53 


R 


Rackets (The Sympathy ‘‘Racket’’, by 
Edward Podolsky), Dec., 27 
Radio, Noise Detection (Canada’s 
Busy Static Sleuths, by James 
Montagnes), Dec., 22 
Rae, Cecil (p), July, 42 
Rand, Clayton (p), Nov., 41 
Randolph, (Dr.), J. H. (w), Dec., 54 
Raughley, Ernest (p), Mar., 45; 
May, 50 
Ravenna, O. (p), Sept., 48 
Read, Ervin C. (p), May, 38 
Record holders (See: Attendance, in- 
dividual records; also As_ the 
Wheel Turns section) 
Recovery in Portugal, by Dr. Augosto 
de Vasconcellos, Aug., 30 
Recreation, necessity for in middle 
age (Now That You're Fifty, 54 
Lucas A. Miller, M. D.), Sept., 
(See: Camps, Leisure time Hob. 
bies, Rotary Around the World, 
for activities of clubs interested 
in furnishing recreational facit- 
ities to the community) 
Reed, G. M. Verrall (p), July, 33 
Reformation at One a ain Strick- 
land Gillilan, Nov., 5 
Reisner, (Dr.) George A. (p), July, 
23; The Sphinx Awakens—Again, 
July, 20 
Renard, Auguste Jean (p), July, 47 
Reporting on THE ROTARIAN, by 
Scribblerus, Jan., 37 
Resolutions, danger of hasty consid- 
erations (Needed : Cool Heads—e), 
Nov., 29 
Responsibility of the individual Ro- 
tarian 
Challenges to Inertia, by Ernest 
E. Unwin, Mar., 
Compassion . Courage, by Dr. 
Leopold Prochazka, Apr., 5 
Rotary Getting Dul?? (e), Feb., 28 
Rotary Works for the Future, by 
Paul Baillod, Feb., 5 
Spanish View of Rotary (A), by 
C. Lana Sarrate, May, 5 
Resting on the Road, by Edwin Mark- 
ham (poem), Dec., 63 
Rethman, Ed. (1), Jan., 6 
Revaluating Rotary (e), Dec., 39 
Revel, Paolo Thaon di (p), Aug., 46 
REV ISTA ROT! ARIA, comments, 
(1), Feb., 2; Apr., 2; Dec., 2 
Revolta, Johnny (p), PF had 18; 
Largely Luck!, July, 
ee ee BR (Rotary EEE 
Association for Great Britain and 
Ireland) (p), Nov., 49; (w), 
Aug., 47 
Ribeiro, Carlos Da Costa (p), July, 47 
Richards, Emmet (w), Aug., 4 
Richardson, Isla Paschal, Possessions 
(poem), Oct., 4 
Richardson, William (w), Feb., 46 
Richberg, Donald (p), Jan., 26 
Richberg, W. V. (poem), Oct., 53; 
(1), Oct., 53 
Richmond, Ky. (Ducks Beltward 
Bound, by Kari K. Krueger), 
Nov., 46 
Richmond, Mich. (Ducks Beltward 
apenas, by Karl K. Krueger), 
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Richmond, Va. (w), Sept., 47 

Riggs, Charles W. (p), July, 37 

Rising Sun, Ind. (r), Apr., 41 

Riverhead, N. Y. (p), Dec., 43 

Roaring Springs, Pa. Cw), eee 

Robbins, Jack (1), Aug., 

Robertson, i: Inglis ete ‘Seok: 47; 
(p), July, 36, 47; Sept., 47; 
Dec., 35 

Robertson, aa W. (p), er ip ae 

Robertson, William B. (p), & Mar., 37 

Robinson, Edwin (p), July, 3 

Robinson, Henry Morton (p), Oct., 
64; Nov., 64; The Female and the 
Specie, Oct., 22; The Ledger of 
Mars, Nov., 6 

Robinson, Joyce (p), July, 32 

Robinson, R. D. (p), May, 38 

Robstown, Tex. (r), June, 38 

Rochester, N. Y. (p), Apr., “ Nov., 
48; (r), Aug., 50; Oct., 4 ; (w), 
Oct., 44; Nov., 48 

Rockford, Til. (w), Sept., . 

Rock Island, Ill. (r), May, 4 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr. (p) Feb., 33 


a a ae Sr. Seis “ 
Rocky Mount, N. C (1), ( 

Roden, Carl (w), Dec. a 

Rogers, Harr H. (p), Se 8 

Rogersville, Tenn. (r), July, 51; (w 


Oct., 44 
Roles, Joseph M. (p), May, 38 
Romulo, Carlos P. (p), Feb., 64: 

New Nation Is Born, Feb., 21 
Roosevelt, Theodore (p), Feb., 1 

(1) re:, Jan., 4 
Rose, Mare A.—quotation from (R 

valuating Rotary—e), Dec., 39 
Rose, S. Edward (1), Dec., 4 
Rose, Walter W. (p), Aug., 46 
Rosenwald Julius (p), May, 20 
Ross, Elmer F. (p), May, 38 
Rossi, Angelo (p), Mar., 53 
Rotarian Almanack (See: Almanac! 
Rotarian Magazine 

Editorial on critical statements 

articles or authors (An edit 
rial Suggestion—e), July, 29 
“National Rotarian”, reproducti: 
of first issue, Jan., 39 
On diversified interest of reade: 
ogy Your Magazine), (e 
Aug. 
Our Bethday (e), Jan., 32 
Our Magazine—Then and Now 
by Chesley R. Perry, Jan., 9 
Reporting on THE soa ARIAN 
by Scribblerus, Jan., 37 
ROTARIAN Week Soa “ROTA 
RIAN Magazine) 
Rotarians in Government (w), 
ar., 
Rotarians in the Headlines 

(See: Rotary Personalities) 
Rotary Administration 

(See: Administration of Rotary) 
Rotary Almanack (See: Almanack) 
Rotary and the Rotary Club, pam 

phlet, (w), Dec., 54 
Rotary Anniversary (See: Anniver 

sary) 

Rotary Anns (Jane’s Salvation, by 

yenevieve Spaulding), Aug., 27 
Rotary, Appraisal of 

Cooperate But Don’t Duplicate, 

by Albert S. Adams, Nov., 47 
Finnish View of Rotary (A), | yy 
Paul T. Thorwall, Aug., 5 
German View of Rotary (A), by 
Robert Biirgers, Sept., 5 
Revaluating Rotary (e), Dec., 39 
Rotary in Retrospect, by A News 

paperman, Dec., 40 
o—I Cover Rotary, by Humphrey 
Owen, Oct., 34 
Spanish View of Rotary, by C 
Lana Sarrate, May, 5 
Rotary Around the World, Jan., 55; 

Feb., 48; Mar., 38; Apr., 39; 

May, 40; June, 35; July, 48; 

Aug., 49; Sept., 49: Oct., 46; 

Nov., 49; Dec., 55 
Rotary as a force in the creation of 

international friendships 

(See: Friendships) 

Rotary Committees (See: Commit 
tees) 

Rotary Convention (See: Conven 
tion) 

Rotary, Definition of (w), Dec., 54 

Rotary Families (w), Mar., 37; (See 

Fathers and Sons in Rotary) 
Rotary ‘‘Firsts’” (See: Almanack) 
Rotary Foundation (See: Founda- 

tion) 

Rotary, Future of 
Perpetuation through foundation 
(Plato Started It, by George 
W. MacLellan), May, 19 
Rotary Works for the Future, by 
Paul Baillod, Feb., 

(See: Rotary, appraisal of) 
Rotary Getting Dull? (e), Feb., 28 
Rotary History 

First Rotary Publicity? (1), Mar. 

Historian Looks at Rotary, ‘ss 

Mark Sullivan, Feb., 16 ; 

Presidents of Rotary, composite 

photograph, Jan., 8 
For brief historical facts see Al 
manack 
Rotary in Retrospect, by A News 

paperman, Dec., 40 
Rotary Marches On (e), Sept., 37 
Rotary Meetings (See: Rotary 

Around the World, Steamship Ro 

tary meetings) ’ 
Rotary Motto, Chinese (w), “stage 54 
Rotary Norden (w), Aug., 

Rotary Pamphlets (See: Demehicts) 
Rotary Personalities (p), Apr., 36 

Aug., 46; Nov., 41 
Rots Publications (See: ROTAR 

IAN Magazine; Pamphlets) 
Rotary Unusuals (p), Jan., 62; June 

40 (Note: Material appears 

Wheels section after this date) 
Rotary Wheel, quotation from (| 

Nov., 5 
Rotary Works for ad Future, by Pe 

Baillod, Feb., 

Rotary’s 25- 4" 1 President, Jan., 8 

Roth, Almon E ), Jan., & July, 

Roth, Ralph J Mt May, 3 

Royal Oak, sic? (r), , Lg » 42 

Royalty (See: Names of individu 
kings, queens, etc., i.e., Albe: 

King of the Belgians) 
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Ruggles, Harry (w), Oct., 45 

xumama, Bucharest (r), May, 40 

Rural-Urban relations (Your Neigh- 
bor, the Farmer, by Henry G. 
Bennett), Dec., 47 


Ryckman, Charles S. (p), May, 56; 
Is My tg + imi My Enemy? 
Yes, May, 

Ryder, George D. (p), July, 46 


S 


Sacramento, Cal. (r), Sept., 51 
Safe at School! by Harry Barsantee, 
May, 32 
Safety 
(See: Accidents) 
Safety-Conscious Britain, by Harold 
Callender, Aug., 21; comments, 
Oct., 53 
Saginaw, Mich. (From Liabilities to 
Assets, by E. W. Palmer), Dec., 44 
St. Clair, Mich. (p), May, 42 
St. Joseph-Benton H: arbor, Mich. (r), 
Feb., 50 
St. Jose ph, Mo. (r), Apr., 42 
St. Martinville, La. (p), Mar., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (r), rt 38; 
Aug. 51 
Salberg, G. G. (p), Jan., 68 
Salem, N. J. (r), July, 50 
Salesmanship 
Mental attitude essential in (Go- 
ing Right When Things Go 
Wrong; by Vash Young), 
Jan., 15 
On presentation of merchandise 
(People Will Spend If “ by 
Alvan Macauley), Sept., 17 
Selling one’s self in personal in- 


terviews (Everybody’s Busi- 
ness, by Walter B. Pitkin), 
Mar., 34 


Salt Lake City, Utah (r), Feb., 50; 
Mar., 40 
Salter, (Sir) 
World Trade 
Money, July, 9 
Salvador 
San Salvador (r), Apr., 39 
Samarkand, by Carl Holliday (poem), 
Mar., 51 
Sammons, Edward C. (p), Aug., 46 

Sams, Fuller, Jr., (1), Apr., 

Samuel, (Sir) Herbert (p), Nov., 64; 
No. 10 Downing Street, London, 
Nov. 30 

San Angelo, Tex. (r), Sept., 52 

San Anselmo, Cal. (w), Nov., 48 

San Antonio, Tex. (r), Dec., 57 

San Renito, Tex. (r), Apr., 40 

San Diego, Cal. (r), Apr., 41; Dec. 56 

San Francisco, Cal. (w), Oct., 44; 
(r), Dec., 58; (p), Dec., 43 

San Jose, Cal. (p), Feb., 47; Apr., 38 

San Luis Obispo, Cal. (r), Sept., 51 

San Pedro, Cal. (r), Sept., 51 

Santa Rosa, Cal. (r), Dec., 57 

Sapp Arthur H. (p), Jan., 8; July, 40 

Sarajevo—Mustafa’s Home Town, by 
Louis Adamic, Jan., 34 

Sarasohn, I. J. (1), Aug., 54 


Sarawak 
Kuching (w), Sept., 47 

Sarrate, C. Lana (p), May, 56; 
Spanish View of Rotary, May, 5 

Sato, (Baron) Shosuke (p), July, 33 
47: Nov., 41 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (w), Mar., 37 

Savage, Granville L. (p), July, 44 

Savannah, Ga. (w), Aug., 47; (r), 

Jov., 51 

Sawyer Carl W., M. D., Give Your 

a a Chance (As told to Neil 


Arthur (p), July, 64; 
Awaits Stable 


M. Clark), Jan., 27 
Sayer, Charles R. (p), July, 46 
Sayre, Pa. (p), Apr., 41 
Scenes Shift: The Play Goes On! by 


Bruce Barton, Feb., 6 
Schagrin, Harry (p), Jan., 59 
Schmidt, Oscar H. (w), Oct., 45 
Schneiderhan, Franz (p), July, 41 
Schofield. (Dr.) Herbert (p), Sept., 
64; Schools in Tune with the 
Times, Sept., 34; (w), Dec., 54 
Schools in Tune with the Times, by 
Dr. Herbert Schofield, Sept., 34; 
comments, Oct., 2 
Schreiber, John A. (w), Aug., 47 
Schwegler, Raymond A. (1), July, 53 
Science 
Astronomy as a hobby (Consider 
the Heavens! by Webb Wal- 
dron), Aug., 40 
Metal alloys produced in scientific 
research (Steel Damascus 
Knew Not, by Harrison EF. 
Howe), Apr., 18 
A. N. (1), Oct., 52 
Scranton, Pa. (r), June, 38 
Scribblerus, paperting on THE RO- 
TA on" Jan., 
Sea Isle, J: (p), Fl , 56 
Seaton, Toha L. (p), Jan., 68 
Seattle, Was. (r), Jan., 58; (w), 
Sept., 47 
Secretariat of R. I., 


Scott, 


Singapore, (w), 


Sept., 48 

Secretariat, Offices of THE RO- 
TARIAN, (See: Offices of THE 
ROTARIAN) 

See, C. S. (w), Feb., 46 y 


Sellers, O. B. (p), July, 42; (w), 
Nov., 48 
Seneca FE alls, N. Y. (p), June, 39 


Service clubs, wth of movement 
(Historian Looks at Rotary, by 
Mark Sullivan), Feb., 16 

SERVICE IN LIFE AND WORK 
(w). Dee., 53 

Sethi, G. R. (p), Nov., 64; 
Romance, Nov., 22 

Seven Points to Stress, by Will R 
Manier, Jr., July, 5 


Indian 


Sevitzky, Fabien (p), Apr., 36 

Shakespeare, Wilham (New York), 
July, 64 

Shakespeare, William (Auburn, N 
Y.), July, 64 

Shakespeare’s the Name, by William 
Shakespeare, July, 24; comments, 


Oct., 2 
Sharon. Pa. (r), Dec., 59 
Sharpsburg-Etna, Pa. (r), June, 
(Courage Under Fire ar 
Water), June, 32 
Sheinbaum, Harry (p), Apr., 
Sheldon, (Dr.) Arthur Frederick (w) 


Feb., 47 

Sheldon, Charles M. (p). Nov., 64; 
Poverty Doesn’t Frighten Me, 
Nov . 

Shenandoah, Ia. (p), Sept., 48 

Sherman, Tex. (r), June, 37 


Sherwood, Robert (p), Sept., 64; It’s 
Funny Only Once, Sept., 20 

Shields, Allan (p), Aug., 48 

Shields F. B. (p), Aug., 48 

Shields, G. T. (p), Aug., 48 

Shippensburg. Pa. (r), Feb., 50 

Shock Absorbers, by Newton D 
Baker. Dec aie 

Should We “Buy National’? Yes 
Says Francis P. Garvan; No! 
Says Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart., 
June, 10; comments, July, 52 

Showers, Allan F. (p), Nov., 48 

Showers, Arthur F. (p), Nov., 48 


Shull, Louise (p), Sept., 49 
Sibelius, Jean (p), Apr., 36 
Sibley, Harper (p), Apr., 37 


Silks Rustle in Williamsburg Again, 
by Leland D. Case, Feb., 32; com 
ments, Mar., 2 


Siloam Springs, Ark. (r), Sept., 53 

Silva, Felipe (p), June, 24; July, 
? 

Simmons, Ernest (p), Nov., 48 

Singh, Gurehurn, On Forging a Will 


to Peace, Tune, 5 
Sioux Falls. S. D. (r), Nov., 54 
Sixth Pacific Rotary Conference 

(See: Conferences) 

Sizzling Steaks: Food for Thoug! 
by Arthur W. Van Vlissingen, Jr., 
Sept., 38; comments, Oct., 2 

Skewes, James (w), Aug., 48 

Skiing (Not for the — Hearted !, 
by Ken Binns), Feb., 45 

Skilled Young Hands, “he Walter B 
Pitkin, Jan., 47 

Skinner, (Dr.) mm. H.. ()), Jan. 4: 
Oct., 


Skyscrapers Doomed? Yes, by Frank 
Lloyd Wright; No, by V. G. Iden, 
Mar.,. 10; comments, a, ; 

Slaughter, J. B. (p). July, 

Sleep (Trifles That Murder "Steep, by 
Donald A. erie Feb., 

Sloan, Hugh A. (p), Jan., 59 

Smith, Frank L. (p9, May, 38 

Smith, Howard S. (w). Dec., 54 

Smith, J. Miller (1), Feb., 2 

Smith, Jean (p), Nov., 48 

Smith, Norman A. B. (p), May, 38 

Smith, R. W. (1), Feb., 51 

Smithson, Tames (p), May, 20 

Snedecor, —— (p), Jan., 8 

Snider, Tohn A. (p), Jan., 59 

So—I Cover Rotary, by Humphrey 
Owen, Oct., 34 

So You’d Be an Explorer! by Wil 
liam LaVarre, June, | 

Social Credit? Yes, by C. H. Doug 
No, by H. Parker Willis and Ber n 


jamin H. Beckhart, Jan., 19 
Social Experiments (Prophecy a 
Amana. by Arthur H. Carhart 
Nov., 18 
Social Planning (Juts on the S 


Skyline, by Ralph W. Sock: 
May, 6 
Social Problems and W elfnre 
Accidents (See: major heading) 
Crisis for Charity (e), Dec 
Elimination of unscrupulous law 
yers (More Bars to the Bat b 
Mitchell Dawson), May 1 
Fairbridge Agricultural School 
(From City Slum to Country, 
by John B. Tompkins), Oct., 20 
Shock Absorbers, by Newton D 
Baker, Dec., 7 
Skyscrapers as a social and eco 
nomic problem ( ot scrapers 
Doomed? Yes, by Frank Lloyd 
Wright: No, by V. G. Iden) 
Mar., 10 
(See also: Crime and crime pre- 
vention, Juvenile delinquency, 
Crippled Children, Unemploy 
ment) 
Social Reform 
Courage, by Dr. 
chazka), Apr., 5 


(Compassion 
Leopold Pre - 


ures; r, Rotary Around the World item; w, Wheels or Hourglass. 


Social Security 
Czechoslovakian 


Ferdinand ‘iH yza), 


Speaking of mg (e), 


Sports, Commercializing of 
College Athletics Overemphasized 
! Says by: arren dy ; 


St: inl ss steel (Steel Dam: uscus Knew 


iw oa trade ) 
\\ , 


ry Morton Robinson), 





Straits Settlements 


Suomi-Finland 








Use of Diesel motors (Herr Diesel 


Started It, by C. L. Cummins), 
Oct., 27 
Value of metal alloys to (Steel 
Damascus Knew Not, by Har 
rison E. Howe), Apr., 18 
Trautman, George M. (p), Aug., 4 
Travel 
Human Side of Travel, | Sisley 
lIluddleston, Mar., ¢ 


Prepare Now Fot rravel, by 
William Lyon Phelps, Nov 4 
Youth travels economically via 
euth hostels (To See What’s 
Over the Hill, by I I) 


Young), Apr., 10 
rreadway, L. G. (w), Aug 47 


rifles That Murder Sleep, by Donal 
\ Laird, Feb., 4 

riggs, I A. (p), Aug 64; It’s 
Camp Time Again! Aug 42 

rri-States Association for Cripples 
(From Liabilities to Assets, by 
EK. W. Palmer), Dec., 44 

Trolle, Carl Harald (p), Jul 1 

Troy, N. ¥ (r), Dee., 4 

ruker, W. E. S. (p), May, 48; Deey 


ea fishing May 48 
Tulsa Okla (p) Mar., 40; (r) 


story 


Mar., 42; May, 42; Aug 
unica, Mi (r), June 
lurner, Fred H. (1), Dec., 61 
rurner, M. S. (w), Sept., 4 
Twain Mark inecdote regarding 
(As the Greatest Only Are, 1} 
Channing Pollock), Feb., 18 
lweedsmuir, Baron (p), Aug ' 
lwo Harbor Minn. (r+), Mar } 
['wo'’s Company, by Gifford Pinchot 
aor. 
Tucson, Ariz. (w), Mar., 
Pyron Pa. (Courage Une hive 
ind Water), June, 32 
{ 
Lnemployment 
Challenge More Worke Phar 
Jobs, by Albin 1 Johnso1 
Feb 
Jobless Youtl WV ld- W ide 
Problem, by Albin E. Johnson 
lan 44 
Plea for coordination of social, 1 
dustrial, and economnk ele 
ent to decrease unet ploy 
ment (Busine Ouickens Its 
Stride, by ¢ M Cheste 
Aug 
Unemployment Problem 
(See Busine Minding Its Busi 
ness Series tor case udte rf 
individual corporation nd the 
manner in which they dealt 


with the unemployment prob 


lem in the re pective concerns 
employment of Youth 
See Employment, Yout Ser 
ice, Employment of yout! 
L'nion City, Ind. (w), Feb., 4 
Union Citv, N. J. Or), Dee 
Union of South Africa 
Durban (r), Sept., 49 
East London (r), Mar 38 
Johannesburg (r), Jan ye Ww 
Dec., 54 
Pretoria (r). Feb., 48: July, 48 
Unwin, Ernest I (p) Mar 16; 
Challenges to Inertia, Mar., 
Upham, (Dr.) John H. J. (w), Sept 
47; (p), Nov 4] 
Upshaw, I W. (p), July, 44, 4 
Uren, Robert I (1), Mar 
Ureta, Almanzor (p), July, 4 
Uruguay 
Mercedes (r), Nov., 49 
Montevideo (r), Feb., 4° 
L’se Rotary in My Business? by Che 


Perry, Aug., 14; comments 
* Oct., 51; Nov., 5 


ley R 

mm, Sept., 
Utilities, government vs 

ership (Public Ownership of 
John Baus 


private owt 


ities? Yes! Says 

Savs C. W. Kellogg), De 18 
xbridgwe, Mass. (r), Ap 41; Oct 
$5 De s8 


1935 annour nent of w ners 
Jan +3 
Valle juan Manuel (p), July, 4 
Van Deren, ]. Frank (w), Oct., 44 
van Hulstijn. Pieter (p), July, 47 
Van Loan, Emory (p), May, 38 
Van Maaren, Burton A. (p), Jan., 68 
Van Ness, Harry I. (1), Feb., 
Van Tassel, Robert D. (1), Dec., 2 
Van Vlissingen. Arthur W., Jr. (p), 
Sept., 64; Sizzling Steaks: Food 
For Thought, Sept., 38 
Vasconcellos (Dr.) Augosto de, Re 
covery in Portugal, Aug., 30 
Vernon, Cal. (r), Sept., 53 
Vicksburg, Mich. (r), Dec., 56 
Victor Emanuel ITI, King of Italy 


interviews Cuneo, Italy Rotarians, 
(w), Dee., 54 

Victoria, Tex. (p), 

Vikings of the Soil, by P 
Sept., 30; comments on, 


Aug., 48 
A. Kruuse, 
Nov., 2 





burg Again, by Leland D. Case), 
Feb., 32 
Virginia, Minn. (r), May, 42 


Visconti, Count (dit Modrone), (p), 
July, 32, 47 

Vocational Bookshelf (Practical 
Books for Puzzled Boys, by Ed 
win A. Menninger), Sept., 56 


Vocational Guidance 
Crippled children and their oppor 


tunities (In Spite of Handi 
caps, by John C. Faries), 
Jan 49 

Got a Job, Mister? by Charles W. 
Ward, June, 14 

Hel When It’s Needed (e), 
May, 2 

lobs Be hind the News, by Walter 
B. Pitkin, Feb., 30 

Modern Hotels Need More Help 
ers, by Walter B. Pitkin, 
May, 30 

Opportunities for youth in trades 

Skilled Young Hands, by 

Walter B. Pitkin), Jan., 47 

“Out-of-the-Blue” Jobs, by Wal 
ter B Pitkin, Apr., 33 

Selling one’s self to an employer 
(Ek versbai?" s Busine SS, by 
W ilter B. Pitkin), Mar., 34 


Vocational Service 


\l Carder Restaurant story (Siz 
zliing Steaks Food for 
Thought, by Artur W. Van 


Vlissingen, Jr.), Sept., 38 

(Competitor relations (Is My Com 
petitor My Enemy? Yes! by 
Charles S. Ryckman; No! by 
William R. Yendall), May, 14 

Editorial on ethics of “place-nam 
ing’’ commercial products (Are 
Names Property? e), 
Aug., 36 


Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co. (Play 
ing Fair with Employees, by 
Leslie L. Lewis), Dec., 48 

1 standards 


See: Ethics, business) 

Examples of (Use Rotary in My 
Business by Chesley R. Per 

y 14 

I trade penetioes (Whithes Vol 
intary Codes? by John 
Flynn Jan., 23 

Law (More Bars to the Bar, by 
Mitchell Dawson), May, 21 
is & Northrup Co. (Outwit 
ing the Unemployment Cycle, 
Dy ¢ Canby Balderston), 
Oct 4/ 

McCormick Steamship Co. (Per 
sonal Personnel Problems, by 
Farnsworth Crowder), Nov.,4 

egeli, Fred W. (1), Aug., 53 

Voluntary ules (Whither Voluntary 

Codes? by John T. Flynn), Jan., 2 

Von Ent Bela (p), July, 47 
\ vink, Laura Osman (1), Apr., 2 
W 
Wabash, Ind. (p), Sept., 52 
Wa Tex. (r), Apr., 41; May, 41 
Waldron, Webb, B. B. R.—Of, By, 
ind For Boys, Apr., 21; Consider 


Heavens!, Aug., 40 
Waller, George D. (p), Jan., 59 
Waltham, Mass. (r), Feb., 50 


Walwyn, (Sir) Humphrey Thomas 
p), Nov 41 
Wang, C. T. (p), June, 24; July, 32, 
Dec., 35; (Cw), Oct., 44 
Want a Caddy? by George Wyckoff, 
War 
League of Nations as factor in 
averting (What’s Ahead for the 
League H. G. Wells Says 
It Has Failed. So Let’s Write 
It Off: Despite Setbacks Its 
Work Will Go On, Says Arthur 
Sweetser), Sept., 6 
Long Pull (The), by Channing 
Pollock, Oct., 6 
War, Cost of 
Ledger of Mars, by Henry Morton 
Robinsot Nov., 6 
I ughts for November! (e), 
Nov Q 
Wa Memor Is (Woodrow Wilson), 
Sept 6 
Ward, Charles W. (p), June 56; Got 
a Job, Mister June, 14 
Warren, Clyde S. (p), May, 38 


Warren, G. F. (p), Oct., 64; Divid 


it the Benefits of Science: All 
fit when prices are stable and 
wages rise, Oct., 14 
Warren, O. (r), Oct., 48 
Warren, T. A. (p), June, 24 
Warsaw, Ind. (w), Oct., 45 


Washington, D. C. (r), May, 41; (p), 


April, 28 


Washington, N. J. (w), Oct., 44 

Watertown, N. Y. (r), Mar., 40 . 

Watertown Glacier International 
Peace Park, dedication (p), 
Sept., 52 

Watrous, Albert R. (1), Feb., 2 

Watts. Margaret, In the Shadows of 


Crippledom, Apr., 35 


1? 


Mich., vocational training 
oe _ (Youth Gets a Hearing, 
by P. -. Lovejoy and Walter Pan- 
zar), Sc ept., 2 

We Do It Ow shea (e), 


Wayne, 


Mar., 27 


Weaver, Roy J. (p), July, 46 

We Have With Us Tonight, by Dale 
Carnegie, Nov., 35 

Wealth, Distribution of (Dividing 


the Benefits of Science. 1, Give 
them to all by maintaining low 
prices, Savs Harold G. Moulton; 
2. All profit when prices are stable 
and wages rise, Says G. F. War 


ren), Oct., 12 
Wearing Down the Brakes (e), 
Nov., 29 


Weiner, Ed. (w), Nov., 48 
Welch, W. Va. (r), Sept., 50 
Welcome to the Olympics, by Dr 
Theodore Lewald, June, 31 
Wells, H. G. (p), Aug., 2; Sept., 6; 
What’s Ahead for the League? 
It Ilias Failed, So Let’s Write It 
Off!, Sept., 6; (w), Dec., 53 
Wellston, O. (r), Mar., 41 
Wemple, Fred Allen (p), 
Wenatchee, Wash. (r), 
cng gh c. 3: tek 
Westdal, Th ‘i 


July, 46 
Mar., 41 
Jan., 68 


West Point, Ga., father and sons, 
(p), Feb., 46 

Wettyen, Harold E. (p), July, 46 

Wetzel, Leroy (w), Oct., 45 

What’s Ahead for the League? H. ¢ 
Wells Says—It Has Failed, So 


Let’s Write It Off; Despite Set 
backs Its Work Will Go On 
Says Arthur Sweetser; Sept., 6; 
comments on, Dec., 2 


What Is Our Greatness? by Edwin 
Markham, (poem), Mar., 

What of the Next 25 Years? by 
Henry Ford, (As told to—and 
with sketches by—S. J. Woolf), 
June, 6 

What Value Conventions (e), 
July, 28 

Wheeler. Chas. (p), July, 39; Nov., 


42; Personal Personnel Proble ms, 
by Farnsworth Crowder, Nov., 42 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Courage Under 


Fire—and Water), June, 32 


Wheels (As the Wheel Turns—for- 
merly Rotary Hourglass depart- 
ment), Jan., 54; Feb. 46; Mar., 


37; May, 39; June, 34: 
Aug., Hing Sept., 47; 
Nov.. 48; Dec., 53 


36; Apr., 
July, 43; 
Oct., 44; 


When a Feller Gets a Friend, by 
William F. McDermott, Sept., 27 

Where Organization Fails, by Ed 
ward Gordon Craig, June, 25 


Wherry, J. I. (p), Dee., 54 

Wherry, N. M. (p), Dec , 54 

Wherry, Styles W. (p), May, 38 
T 


White, Alton Hebbronville, ex 
(p), Oct., 45 

White, Alton—Port Lavaca, Tex. 
(p), Oct., 45 

White, C. Arthur (w), Dec., 53 

White; W. McK. (1), Oct., 51 

White Plains, N. Y. (r), Jan., 58 

eee Sticks Save Lives (e), 
Aug., 36 

WwW hither Voluntary Codes? by John 
T. Flynn, Jan., 23 


Nhy?”—Man’s Motivator (e), 
Aug., 36 
Wichita, Kans. (r), Dec., 58 
Wichita Falls, Tex. (r), Oct., 50; 
(p), Feb., 46; Dec., 54 
Wickersham, George W. (p), Apr., 
56; Lawyers Simplifying’the Law, 
Apr., 6 
Widen, W. Va. (p), Aug.. 52 
Wikoff. Lester B. (p), July. 46 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler (p), Feb., 51 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (r), Mar.. 40 
Wilkinsburg. Pa. (r), Oct., 48 
Willcox, Ariz. (r), May, 42 
Williams, Sidney J. (1), Mar., 2 
Williams, (Dr.) Russell A. (p), Sept., 


55; More on the Stars, Those of 
the Heavens, Sept., 54 
Williams, Whiting (p), Dec., 723 


ea, the Work of Our Hands!, 
Dec., 30 

Williamsburg. Va., restoration (Silks 
Rustle in W illiamsburg Again, by 
Leland D. Case), Feb., 32 

Williamsport, Pa. (r), Apr., 41 

Willis. H. Parker (p), Jan., 60; So- 
cial Credit? No!, Jan., 19 

Wilshire, Cal. (r), July, 50 

Wilson, W. J. (p), May, 40 

Wilson, (Mrs.) Waldo (p), Sept., 48 

Wilson, Ward O. (p), July, 46 


Wilson, Woodrow (p), Sept., 7 
Winter, Arthur E. (1), Feb., 2 
Witmeyer. Pau' E. (p), July, 47 


Women, financial holdings of (The 
Female and the Specie, by Henry 
Morton Robinson), Oct., 

Women’s clubs— Rotary Anns ‘(Tane's 
Salvation, by Genevieve Spauld- 


ing), Aug., 27 
Woodbury, N. J. (r), Dec., 59 
Woodhull, R. B. (p), July, 52 
Woodhull, R. F. (p), July, 52 
Wood maver. Ill. (w), Nov., 48 
Woolf, S. J. (p), June, 56 


Apr., 38 
World peace 


(See: Peace) 
World Trade Awaits Stable Mo: 
by Sir Arthur Salter, July, 9 
World trade 
(See: Trade) 
Wren, William (w), Dec., 54 
Wright, Frank Lloyd (p), Mar., 
Skyscrapers Doomed? es 
Mar., 10 
Wright, (Dr.) Norman C. (w), 
Oct.. 45 
W yckoff, George (p), Apr., 56; \W 
a Caddy?, Apr., 30 
Wytheville, Va. (r), Apr., 42 


xX 


June, 39 


Y 


Xenia, Ohio (r), 


Yates, Donald H. (p), Jan., 68 
Yea, the Work of Our Hands, 
Whiting Williams, Deg., 30 
Yendall, William R. (p). May, 5S¢ 

Is My Competitor My Enem 
No!, May, 16 
Yoder, C. Z. (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, D. A. (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, Ira (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, John (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, R. M. (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, O. C. (p), Apr., 38 
Yoder, S. Menno (p), Apr., 38 
Yonkers, N. Y. (r), May, 42 
York, Pa. (r), July, 50; scout cabi: 
(It’s Camp Time Again! by Le 


A. Triggs), Aug., 42 
Young, James R. (1), Jan., 
Young, T. D. (p), Apr., 

Nov., YS: To See 

Hill, Apr., 10 
Young, Vash 

Right When 


Jan., 15 


Things G 


) 


56; 


(p). Jan., 80; Gi 


( 


What's Ove: tl 


yt 


o Wrong 


by 


Your Neig' bor, the Farmer, 
Henry G. Bennett, Dec., 47 
Youth, Careers 
(See: Youth Service, employme: 
of youth) 
Youth Exchange 
(Concentrating on Youth—e), 
Oct., ; 
Youth Gets a Hearing, by P. C. Love 
joy and Walter Panzar, Sept., 


Youth Hostels 
Ipoh, F. M. S. 
(p), Mar., 38 
To See What’s Over th 
-, aa Young, Apr., 
Youth, Practical 
(Schools in Tune with t 
by Dr. Herbert 
Sept., 34 
Youth Service 


Educ 


constructs hoste 


e Hill, | 


10 
ation 


he Times 


Schofield 


) 


t 


Employment of youth (Every 
body’s Business, by Walter B 
Pitkin), Mar., 34; (Got a Job 
Mister? by Charles W. Ward) 
June, 14; (Help—When It’s 
Needed—-e), May, 25; (Mo 
ern Hotels Need More Help 
ers, by Walter B. Pitkin), May 
30; (The 1936 Graduate—e) 
July, 29; (“Out-of-the-Blu 
Jobs, by Walter B. Pitkin 
Apr., 33; (Skilled Youn 
Hands, by Walter B. Pitkir 
Jan., 47 

Hostels for Youth (To See What's 
Over the Hill, by T. | 
Young), Apr., 10 

Little Rock, Ark., lecture cow 
for high-school students (A1 

® Experiment in Good Citize: 
ship, by Sidney M. Brooks 


Aug., 45 
Student exchange 


(Concentrating on Y 


Oct., 39 


Unemployment of youth (Jobles 


Youth—A World-W 
lem, by Albin 
Jan., 44 


Want a Caddy? by Ge 
ckoff (Minneapolis, 
with caddies), Apr., 

Youth Gets a Hearing, 


of 69th Di 


outh 


stric 


ide Prol 


Johns 


orge 
finn. Vv 
30 

by P 


W 


WoT 


hilt 


C. Lovejoy and Walter Panza 


Sept., 23 
Yugoslavia 


4 


Belgrade (w), Mar., 36 
Bitolj (r), June, 36 
Pancevo (r), Feb., 48; July, 
Sarajevo (r), June, 36; Sarajev: 
Mustafa’s Home Town, 
Louis Adamic, Jan., 34 
Subotica (r), Apr., 39; Aug., 
(p), June, 36 
Zagreb (r), June, 36; Oct., 4 
Yun-Chieh, Han (p), Apr., 36 
Z 
Zapfte, Carl (p), July, 46 
Zeeland, Mich. (p). Nov., 48 
Zimmerman, Alex H. (w), Oct.. 
Zimmerman, James F. (p), July. 


aero 





